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Ir will probably be a long time ere the traveller or explorer in the 
Holy Land will be expected to say what he has that is new or specula- 
tive in a brief and perspicuous form. The majority of readers prefer 
impressions of travel to matters of fact; and mere statements of facts or 
opinions, or the discussion of controversial matters, find but little favour 
in their eyes. If a competent person were to undertake, what is very 
much wanted, a practical synopsis of what is actually known in respect 
to the physical geography, the natural history, the comparative geo- 
graphy, the antiquities, the holy sites, and the traditions of the land of 
Israel, such a work would not meet with the same favourable reception 
as awaits the personal narratives, so pleasantly told, and the actual ob- 
servations so eloquently expounded, of a Stanley, a Hepworth Dixon, or 
a Tristam. In the East, notwithstanding the raising up of a Palestine 
fund out of the ashes of an old Palestine Archwological Association, 
every one toils more or less for himself, and the wheat that he gleans has 
to be separated from a vast amount of useless investiture. Monographs 
like Pierotti’s “‘ Jerusalem Explored,” or Lewin’s “ Siege of Jerusalem,” 
De Saulcy’s “‘ Dead Sea,” Porter’s “ Damascus,’’ Walpole’s ‘* Ansayrii,” 
Rey’s ‘* Hauran,’’ Langlois’s “ Cilicia,” and a few others, are rare, and 
even some of these works bear a deceptive title, and, when opened, are 
found to be occupied to a far greater extent with alien objects than with 
those held out as the main purport of the work. “Syria,” and “ Pales- 
tine,” the “‘ Holy Land,” or the “ Land of Israel,” are, in nine cases out 
of ten, the comprehensive topics which can alone satisfy the ambitious 
explorer, and the consequences are a number of imperfect works instead 
of one or two that would be progressively satisfactory. Asa proof of 
this, even the sceptical but arduous explorer—Robinson—who kept less 
to the highways than the generality of travellers, and whose researches 
were carried into nooks and corners, found that he had to return to the 
charge again and again before he could clear up one tittle of the diffi- 
culties which present themselves in determining the localities mentioned 
in the Old Testament, or indeed bringing to light the few more simple 
footsteps of the Lord—a labour which, in many leading points, as in the 
instance of Cana of Galilee and of Capernaum, he signally failed. 
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The advantages of the prevalent and accepted style are picturesque- 
ness, variety, and personal interest ; but the disadvantages are that by 
ing over, in many instances, what has been done before, true know- 
ledge is rather retarded than advanced by the operation. Instead of 
there bein progress with each new traveller, there is just as often retro- 
cession. ie is, for example, to the early travellers in Palestine, to Bishop 
Arculf, Willibald, Bernard the Wise, Scewulf, and others, that we have 
to look for that evidence which comes in support of existing and un- 
broken traditions in regard to several of the holy sites, more especially 
that of the holy sepulchre. Disregarding these testimonies, and guided 
solely by certain misleading archwologico-architectural investigations, 
some travellers run, like Mr. Ferguson, into the wildest -vagaries. But 
even when the case is not so bad as this, there is still much wanting in 
the perfection of any new book of travel in the East, unless the author 
shall have previously mastered what has been done before. To give an 
example from the two works before us, in so peculiarly a simple, yet so 
deeply interesting an inquiry as is involved in the footsteps of Our 
Saviour, we find Mr. Tristam identifying the Dalmanutha of the New 
Testament (Mark viii. 10) with the old Roman fountains called Ain el 
Barideh (p. 425). Now, Rabbi Schwarz has shown, in his “ Description 
of Palestine” (Leeser’s ed., p. 189), that Migdal, or Magdala, was also 
called Talmanuta (the interchange of D and T being common), as also 
Teliman in the Talmud, and the identification thus established clears up 
what has appeared to many as a discrepancy between the gospels of 
Matthew and of Mark. The former describing Our Saviour as litien 
crossed the lake of Gennesaret, from the scene of the miracle of feeding 
the four thousand, and to have come into the coasts of Magdala (xv. 39), 
the latter “into the parts of Dalmanutha.” 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon has satisfactorily disposed of Dr. Robinson’s 
crotchet that Kana el Jelil represents the scene of the first miracle, and 
he has touched upon the leading points associated with the Sea of Galilee 
with a masterly hand. 

*‘ Every two or three miles along the beach lay one of these sparkling 
towns; here, Magdala, the abode of that Mary who has lent her name 
to repenting women of all nations (that there is every reason to believe 
in error); there, Capernaum, the home of that noble Jew whose son was 
saved from death; yonder, Chorazin, the scene of unwritten histories ; 
and here again, Bethsaida, the river-town from which Jona removed his 
sons to a new home.” 

Mr. Tristam, on his side, speaks of Magdala as a “squalid and filthy 
collection of hovels.” The site of Chorazin requires elucidation. Beth- 
saida we do not believe to have been a village on the Jordan—the two 
halves being joined by a bridge—but to be represented by the modern 
ruinous site of Mésadiyéh. “Going down from Cana into the Lake 
country,” also, says Mr. Hepworth Dixon, “from which many of his 
disciples came, and in which his fame was now ripening, Jesus went about 
the small towns and hamlets, Capernaum, Chorazin, Magdala, Bethsaida, 
Dalmanutha, Gerasa.” We have just shown that there is every reason 
to believe that Magdala and Dalmanutha were the same, or at the most 
denominations of parts of the same place, as the caves of Teliman in the 
rocks above, and the village on the plain below. 
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Many other points might be adduced in a similar manner to show that 
a multitude of books are not necessarily an addition to knowledge, but it 
is time to turn to what each writer shines pre-eminently in: the one bold 
and graphic portraiture, and able and philosophic generalisation; the 
other in a rare knowledge of nature, and a just and ‘ialeable appreciation 
of the part it plays in Bible History, and a true knowledge of the Holy 
Land. 

Mr. H. Dixon landed at Jaffa, Mr. Tristam at Beyriit, both familiar 
seaports. The one saw Jaffa and conjured up Jonah; was detained there 
some time by the incessant disturbances in the interior; picked up an in- 
teresting donkey-boy; was mulcted in various ways by one Yakib, his 
factotum; was perturbed by rumours of a certain chieftain—Akeel, or 
Agyle Agha—said to be in rebellion—in other words, robbing on his 
own account; was entertained at the convent of Ramleh ; saw young and 
pretty damsels with their faces covered to the eyes, and their bosoms 
naked to the waist; made a night ride to Modin, and sat upon the mound 
under the great mountains, on which Latriin, “ the robber’s den,” now 
stands, to pen two learned and eloquent chapters upon the points in which 
the Maccabean policy appears to have differed from that of the written 
law. Thence he proceeded by the Wadi Ali, the glen which climbs up 
from Modin towards Zion and Bethlehem ; with the mountain eyrie of that 
infamous bandit, Abii Gosh; Colonia and Emmaus, the latter one of the 
loveliest spots in the hill country of Judea; and lastly, leaving vines and 
olives and fig-trees behind, he reached the stern and bare table-land of 
Zion, the great city itself seeming to spring from the centre of a rolling 
plateau of stones and graves. Nothing can be more light, airy, and 
graceful than these opening chapters; and if the author becomes more 
serious at one of the great centres of Jewish thought and action, he is not 
more so than might be anticipated from the change from cheerful, sunny, 
and wooded plains and valleys, to austere regions of rugged and barren 
rocks. 

Mr. Tristam and his party, on their side, set at once digging bone 
breccia from beneath the highway of Assyrian, Egyptian, and Roman 
conquerors at the head of St. George’s Bay, and found among the frag- 
ments teeth of the bison, which is supposed by some to be the unicorn of 
the authorised version of Scriptures. That is, we suppose, rejecting 
Migliarini’s assumed discovery of the word, R’ém, Reem, or Raim, in 
hieroglyphics over a figure of a large species of antelope or oryx. It is 
certain, siting that Gesenius long ago gave the signification of wild 
buffalo to the above Hebrew word, and Layard was also inclined to think 
that the bull of the Assyrian sculptures might represent the unicorn of 
Scriptures. There is little doubt that Rém denotes an animal with two 
horns; “ his horns are like the horns of an unicorn,” as translated in the 
margin (Deut. xxxiii. 17), and the whole force of the passage depends, 
indeed, upon the rém having two horns, one for Ephraim and the other 
for Manasseh. ‘The discovery of the remains of a species of once for- 
midable ox, like the bison, in Syria, does much towards the further 
elucidation of an obscure scriptural reference, and a point in heraldic 
natural history which it has required ages to clear up. 

At the squalid village of Nebbi Yunas, “the Prophet Jonas,” Mr, 
Tristam made acquaintance with the ancient sycomore fig-trees (Ficus 
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sycomorus), confounded sometimes with the mulberry, and at others with 
our sycamore (Acer pseudo-platanus). It is one of the many absurdities 
of Oriental misrule that the sycomore-fig, and all the space over which 
its shadow may extend, belongs to government, and is forfeited by the 
villein proprietor. Perchance the law is in revenge for Zaccheus’s having 
availed himself of one of these trees to see the Saviour pass by! At 
Sidon, that terrible discussion which has tried the tempers even of 
saints—Jerome and Angustine included—what is really the gourd 
of Jonah; the familiar gourd, or the castor-oil plant, or something 
else ?—is decided in favour of the gourd. “ It is used universally,” 
says Mr. Tristam, “in the East on trellises for shading arbours 
and summer-houses ;” and, he might have added, grows much more 
quickly than the castor-oil plant, although scarcely sufficiently so as 
to meet the requirements of the scriptural record. Mr. Tristam had been 
to Egypt before he went to Syria, so he speaks of the large black and 
white kingfisher as of Egypt ; but the bird is quite as characteristic of 
the sea-coast of Syria as of that of Egypt. The abundant fragments of 
Murex brandaris at Tyre led our author to conceive that this species 
contributed more to the Tyrian dye than the WM. trunculus. Without 
deciding as to whether Ain Kana, near Sidon, or Kanah, near Tyre, best 
meet the requirements of the text of Joshua (xix. 28), the latter is said 
to bear marks of antiquity, especially in some weather-beaten and coarsely- 
hewn figures of men on the face of the cliffs below it, and more ancient 
than even Hiram’s tomb. What an intrepid naturalist is Mr. Tristam ! 
Seizing it by the tail, he swung out of a chink in the last-mentioned 
monument a most dangerous viper two and a half feet long! 

At the Ladders of Tyre some extensive ruins were found, but no at- 
tempt made to identify them with any known sites. ‘ There is nothing 
of interest,” says our author, “in these continually-recurring ruins, save 
the evidence they afford of the former population, and the illustration of 
the phrase, ‘ her towns,’ in connexion with Asher.”” Now there are those 
who would have gloated over these fragments of antiquity as fondly as 
Mr. Tristam did over those dear little owls so familiar to Eastern 
travellers, and which, he justly remarks, were well known to the 
Hebrews. That Mr. Tristam can, however, be zealous in archeology as 
well as sympathetic with nature, is soon attested in his remarks on the 
ruins of Kulat Karn. Rejecting Mr. Thomson’s suggestion as to the said 
ruins being of Jewish origin, he views the place as one of a chain of 
fortresses which intersected Northern Palestine, and kept open the com- 
munications between the country south of Damascus and the sea of Acre 
as far back as in the time of the Macedonians, the other castles bein 
those of ‘Tibrin, Kulat-es-Shukif (the once-famed Belfort), and Banias. 
The lower masonry belongs to the Macedonians, and on the old base 
Roman, Greek, Crusader, and Caliph, each as they held possession, ap- 
plied the modifications or improvements of their own period. Mr. 
Tristam shot two specimens in the Wady Kurn illustrative of the exten- 
sion of the Indian fauna to Syria; one was the great fish-eating owl of 
India, the other a large pteropus, or fox-headed bat, which, as some of the 
same genus are eaten in other parts of the world, helps to explain bats 
being among the things forbidden by the law. 

Our author does not believe that Caiffa represents Sycaminum, the site 
of which he traces to ruins a mile and a half to the westward. He heard 
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here of the existence of crocodiles in the river Zerka, but was not able to 
satisfy himself as to a fact so important in connexion with the Leviathan of 
the Bible, but which, it is to be hoped, Mr. Sandwith, our consul at Caiffa, 
will one day satisfactorily determine. He, however, justly remarks that, 
considering the strong herpetological and ichthyological affinities between 
the fauna of Egypt and Palestine, there is scarcely more reason to doubt 
the past existence of the crocodile in the one than its present continuance 
in the other. It can, indeed, be traced historically as far north as the 
lakes of Marash and to the Kersus of Xenophon, in Cilicia, but, like the 
hippopotamus, the bison, the lion, and other large quadrupeds, the great 
reptile has gradually waned before the advance of population. Tantura 
(Tentyra?), close by the Zerka, may have borrowed its Egyptian name 
from the abhorrence in which the crocodile was held by the mhabitants ; 
but Dr. Thomson suggests that in ages past some Egyptians may have 
settled on the coasts, and brought with them some of their favourite 
gods! In that case, they would have called their settlement Ombos, 
rather than Tentyra. 

The black-headed jay and the pretty-spotted agg the last the 
only one of its genus in Syria, were met with in the oak-woods on the 
edge of the Galilean hills. The brow of the hill over Nazareth, and not 
the ‘‘ Mount of Precipitation,” is described as the place where Our Lord 
was led forth, and “there are still places,’ we are told, ‘‘ where a fall 
from above would be certain death, and where the little kestrel nestles in 
communities, far out of the reach of the boys of the place.”” The actual 
fountain is also associated with the spot whither Mary went daily for 
water, instead of the traditional Virgin’s grotto, whence the water is said 
to be derived and conducted by pipes, and which was more probably the 
village fountain in Mary’s time, as the church has since been built over 
it. The Nazarene women, who claim to be beautiful by the especial 
grace of the Virgin Mary, are declared to be by no means so much so as 
the mountaineers of Carmel. 

Some interesting relics of Crusading times were found at Iksil, and 
Endor is deseribed as having still “a strange, weird-like aspect.” The 
powers of retrospective imaginative association, so much indulged in b 
pilgrims in the Holy Land, can, however, go further than this, as, for 
example, when we are told that our travellers “ could fancy the very walk 
which Saul took over the eastern shoulder of the hill to reach the witch’s 
abode.” A Moslem pointed out the traditional site of the Christian 
miracle at Nain, as another did the house of Simon the Tauner at Jaffa. 
In this case the traditions are received without a demur, although the 
grotto at Nazareth, admitted by unbroken tradition in the Syro-Greek 
Church, is rejected, 

Little Hermon was shown to owe its elevation to the period of the 
basaltic currents north-west of Gennesaret, and not to the denudation 
which has moulded most of the Galilzan hills. The dress of the inha- 
bitants of Jenin, of bad repute for robberies and Mussulman fanaticism, 
is said to be peculiar and distinct. They wear no trousers, but a long 
blue-and-white striped cassock, which reaches to the ankles, and is bound 
round the waist by a broad leather girdle. It is not a little curious that 
this is the dress which Holman Hunt has selected for Our Saviour in his 
picture of the “ Finding of Christ in the Temple.” The tomb of St. 
John the Baptist, at Samaria, is treated of as being as apocryphal as the 
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legend of his having been beheaded there ; but whilst the one is known 
historically to be incorrect, the ve, which Christians and Muham- 
madans alike revere as that “of the prophet John, son of Zacharias,” is 
one of the old traditional monuments of the East. The disciples, accord- 
ing to Matt. xiv. 12, came and took away the body; the tradition of the 
se burial-place was current in the time of Jerome, and the ashes of 
the oo were scattered to the winds in the time of Julian the Apos- 
tate. “ With the pro of time,” says Dr. Robinson, the stern opponent 
of Syro-Greek as well as of monkish traditions, “ tradition has confounded 
the sepulchre of the saint with his prison and place of execution,” and 
now, with the further progress of time, the one tradition appears to have 
come to be set aside because the other is incorrect ! 

Owing to the impetus given by the American war to the cultivation of 
cotton all over the world, cotton had become at the time of Mr. Tristam’s 
visit the staple of NabOliis, and over and above the low Oriental domes 
and the tall palms rose a large cotton warehouse. The busy hum of the 
cotton-gins greeted the party, indeed, on all sides, aud heaps of cotton- 
husks lay about the streets. Jacob’s Well passed muster; nay, we are 
even congratulated that “among the wrangling disputes which have per- 
plexed the antiquarian and the geographer, and have cast doubt on so 
many sacred localities, it is, indeed, a satisfaction to know that here, at 
least, we are on a spot on the identity of which there has never arisen 
any serious question.”” Of the tomb of Joseph, it is also condeseendingly 
said that “ there seems little reason to question the identity of the spot.” 
This, when the common reverence in which the patriarch is held by Jew, 
Samaritan, Christian, and Moslem alike, has preserved the simple monu- 
ment from molestation from age to age, has recently prevented its being 
bodily removed to a shelf in the Louvre, and will probably protect it 
— the more innocent explorations of the employés of the Palestine 
Fund ! 

The acoustic properties of the valley of Ebal and Gerizim, first, we 
believe, brought to notice in illustration of Holy Writ by the Rev. John 
Mills, were favourably tested by Mr. Tristam and his party. On the 
summit of Gerizim a stone of sacrifice, and a deep cave or well to receive 
the blood and offal, the counterpart of the pierced rock in the centre of 
the mosque of Omar, was found. This was interesting in connexion with 
recent theories. From the summit of this mountain all Central Palestine 
can be taken in at a glance. 

At Shiloh, where they found nothing new save some characteristic 
fossils, Mr. Tristam, however, remarked that the separation of Judah and 
Ephraim seemed often to have reached their flowers, and the hills of 
Judwa and Galilee yielded distinct crocuses, tulips, lilies, and sages, 
though climate and other conditions could vary but little. This was in 
the latter end of December. The beautiful valley, whose bad name—Ain 
Haramiyeh, “ the Robber’s Fountain’’—so indisposed M. de Sauley, pre- 
sented to our travellers nought but a succession of carefully-cultivated 
terraces adorned with ferns and flowering plants, and enlivened by the 
laughing, tapping, and hooting of jays, woodpeckers, and little owls. A 
spirited act of justice was done at Bethel. A poor old woman had been 
robbed of a bundle of sticks by a caravan of donkey-men. ‘The thieves 


were made to pay a halfpenny apiece all round to the old lady. A pre- 
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ference was given here to Robinson's identification of Deir Duwan with 
the Biblical Ai, to Van de Velde’s Tell-el-Hajar, or “ Hill of Stones.” So 
barren were these uplands, that neither bird, plant, nor insect was added 
to the colleetions. Geba, Ramah of Benjamin, the home and tomb of 
Samuel, and the Gibeah of Saul, were hastily passed, and the approach 
to Jerusalem was announced by the immense A sorven building which has 
lately arisen on the rising ground to the west of the city, onl which, we 
are told, “combines in some degree the appearance and the uses of 
eathedral close, public offices, barracks, and hostelry”—the flag of the 
Russian consulate floating over the whole. There are many monuments 
in the Holy Land which speak eloquently of the past. This one speaks 
only of the future. “ The whole style of the group,” says our traveller, 
“seems a sort of taking possession of the land by anticipation, in strong 
contrast with the simple and chaste cluster on the top of Mount Zion, 
where the English mission has its centre.’’ Nor do the Greeks of the 
Syro-Greek Chureh view this formidable and threatening establishment 
with favourable eyes, any more than they do the presence of a Russian 
bishop, for, aceording to them, the Patriarch of Constantinople, and not 
the Czar, is the head of the orthodox Greek Church. 

We have brought our travellers from two different directions to the 
city, which, according to medieval legends, was the navel of the world, 
and the centre at which all roads met. Jerusalem was at the time of 
Mr. H. Dixon’s visit in a state of commotion, the enemy were at the 
gates, or supposed to be so, which is the same thing in the imaginative 
Kast; a Frank physician had been plundered and slain on the outskirts, 
and everything is coloured by the excitement of the moment. Yet did 
Mr. Dixon and his party encamp without the town on the slope of 
Mount Olivet, from whence they made excursions to Hebron and Bethel, 
to Ain Karim and Mar Saba, and to Neby Samuel and Bethlehem, 
The Holy City is also treated of in detail both in its religious and philo- 
sophie aspects, Jerusalem of the present day is yclept “ Jerusalem under 
the Pasha,” and the description of the Holy City as it is, leads to the 
consideration of what it was, which is treated of under the head of 
“Jerusalem under the High Priest.” Under the head of the Temple 
Platform, we have no discussion of Mr. Lewin’s theories as to the posi- 
tion of the temple in a corner of the enclosure, or of Mr. Ferguson’s 
theory of the holy sepulchre lying in its centre. It is just as well it is 
so. A traveller has really enough to do in the Holy Land with the facts 
of the case, without entering upon theoretical and controversial points, 
which would swell a work to inordinate dimensions. Glad are we, then, 
to be spared these inquiries, and to peruse instead a brief and clever 
sketch of things as they are, and as (keeping to the chief points in view) 
they may be supposed to have been. Bethlehem is treated of as the 
centre of Hebrew idyis—the idyls of Ruth, of Saul, of David, of Jere- 
miah, and of the Virgin. The idea is poetic and pretty, and Mr, Dixon 
imparts to it an additional charm by admitting local traditions when 
there are no just reasons for rejecting them. Justly does he remark of 
the Grotto of the Nativity : “ Take away this roof of English oak, remove 
this front of Syrian marble, and the grotto would have all the appearance 
of a common cave; its mouth opening towards the Shepherds’ Tower 


and the fields of Ruth. As the shepherds came up the hill-side, they 
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would be able to see the lamp burning in the entrance of the cave.” And 
this is as there is every reason to believe it was when the Saviour was 
born. Jerusalem under Herod and Galilee under Judas constitute logical 
introductions to the consideration of the Holy Family at Nazareth and of 
Roman Judwa. The wilderness of John, the Baptist himself, the state 
of Jewish parties at the time, the Jordan, and Jesus at Bethabara, con- 
stitute another epoch, as it were, in the history of the Saviour, the dis- 
cussion of which is interlinked by Mr. Dixon with descriptions of the 
actual localities, with branch excursions to the Dead Sea and other places 
of interest, and with incidents of travel, which, from the disturbed state 
of the country, are, whether on the road to Hebron, in Galilee, or among 
the Adwan and Salha’an tribes, replete with all the danger and excite- 
ment of hair-breadth escapes from imminent risks and dangers. 

Then comes, as the next incident in the Saviour’s life, the scene of the 
first miracle. Here Mr. Dixon is more detailed, and we rejoice that his 
researches and a fair consideration of the subject have led him to what we 
believe to be the correct view of the position of Cana in Galilee. The 
next great incident, the purging of the Temple, is still more elaborately 
introduced by sketches of the Moriah and of its holy places. Mr. 
Dixon's views as to the relations of the Court of the Gentiles and Holy 
Markets to the Holy of Holies are, in the main, correct, but more minute 
details regarding the pool of Bethesda and the drainage system, as deve- 
loped by Williams, Pierotti, and others, are wanting to make the picture 
complete. 

Jesus and the woman at the well, carry us to Shechem, with its noble 
mountains Ebal and Gerizim, so replete with historical associations as 
the great centre of Judaism before Jerusalem was. Hence, the call of 
the noble Jew to Jesus to go down to the Lake country and restore his 
son, also leads Mr. Dixon to the shores of the Sea of Galilee. This 
deeply interesting and picturesque region is well described. Mr. Dixon 
has again taken a safe view in regard to Capernaum—a subject 
which he enters upon, except on one point—that of the fish—satisfac- 
torily. With regard to the assumed position of Bethsaida on the two 
sides of the river Jordan, because some of its houses were in Naphtali 
and some in Manasseh, such a deduction is not borne out by the other 
Gospel details; no more than are, we believe, Reland’s views, adopted by 
some, that there were two Bethsaidas, one on the western and the other 
on the eastern side of the lake. We admit the question to be, however, 
involved in difficulties. It is, as old Cellarius said (“‘ Notit. Orb.,” ii. 536), 
“one of the greatest difficulties in sacred geography.” Mr. Dixon’s 
views would, if ultimately established, certainly facilitate the elucidation 
of some of the apparent inconsistencies, 

With respect to Ain Tabiga being the “ Round Fountain” of Caper- 
naum, Mr. Tristam justly shows that it could not have watered the plain 
of Gennesaret, as described by Josephus, while the Round Fountain not 
only does so, but it also contains the well-known “ black fish,” or “ cat 
fish,” of the Sea of Galilee and of the Nile, as well as of most lakes and 
deep rivers in Syria and Egypt. ‘This was pointed out by Mr. W. 
F. Ainsworth in a r read at the Syro-Egyptian Society on February 
9, 1864, and soloed in its Proceedings for that year. 


Mr. Tristam assumes that “ we have only two ancient authorities to 
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ide us as to the geographical position of Capernaum, Chorazin, and 

thsaida—the New Testament and Josephus ;” whereas we have a whole 
host of Rabbinical writers to assist us in determining the identity of Kefar 
Tanchum or Nachum—the traditional burial-place of the prophet Nahum 
—with the former, and of the Kerazim of Menacoth with Chorazin. 
Limiting the land of Gennesaret to the plain of the Ghuweir, Mr. Tristam 
seeks for Capernaum at the fountain so called by Josephus, on account 
of its vicinity to what was at that time the chief village in Gennesaret, 
but which was known to the Rabbins as En Kachal, just as M. de Sauley 
had done previously, and that when Dr. Robinson had shown that there 
were no ruins there, nor on the adjacent hills. There is every reason to 
believe that the land of Gennesaret extended farther on the western coast 
of the sea, which at one time took its name from that land, than the plain 
so renowned for its fertility, and that it comprised the villages of Caper- 
naum (Tell Hum) and Chorazin (Gerasi), if not Bethsaida. This is a 
matter of cumulative evidence which it would carry us beyond our limits 
to discuss here. Mr. Tristam’s only additional argument that the Lord 
appears to have healed many on “ His way from the shore to Caper- 
naum,” would apply equally to Tell Hum, if its ailing inhabitants had 
gone forth from the village and down the hill to the shore to meet 
the Saviour. 

The teaching and the miracles enacted in the Lake country are ex- 
pounded by Mr. Dixon under the head of the “ Bread of Life;” the 
Saviour’s contempt for Pharisaic rites, His journeys, the gradual conver- 
sion of the Gentiles, and the “ Transfiguration,’’ complete this part of the 
subject. We have next the scenes of domestic life presented by the stay 
at Bethany, which give occasion for the description of a Syrian home, 
and for a new etymology which is propounded by Dr. Deutsch, Bethan 
being held to signify ‘‘ House of Misery,” and not, as usually accepted, 
“ House of Dates.” The conflict that arose at this epoch between Christ 
and the Jews, the last journey to the Jordan, the gathering for the feast, 
and the last supper on Olivet, are all appropriately illustrated, down to 
the Crucifixion, and the events that followed upon that great catastrophe, 
up to the siege of Titus. Finally, a description of the Holy Sepulchre, 
of Rachel's tomb, some pertinent remarks on Syrian convents, and on 
the prospects of Judaism, and an eloquent defence of the character of St. 
George of Lydda—the patron saint of England—bring these brilliant 
tomes to a dignified and appropriate conclusion. 

Mr. Tristam, although he believes in the existence of a well or recep- 
tacle for the offal of sacrifice on Mount Gerizim, adds one more to the 
dissentients as to the Sakhra in the Mosque of Omar having been an 
altar of sacrifice, or the well underneath a receptacle for offal. Mr. Bar- 
clay is also said to have disproved the theory of the connexion of this well 
with the pool of Siloam. Sparrows, turtle-doves, goldfinches, titmice, 
blue thrushes, kestrels, owls, and no end of crows—ravens and jackdaws 
—were met with within the sacred enclosure. Some on buildings, others 
on the walls, and others among the cypress and the olive trees. It was 
not considerate to shoot these feathered tenants of so holy a place, but 
our naturalists did so by discharges of ten barrels at atime. It argues 
great toleration on the part of the Moslems that they were not subjected 
to the same indignity as St. Stephen. A badger and a mole were also 
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obtained at Jerusalem, the existence of the latter of which in Syria, after 
being denied, had been previously established. (See Art. ‘ Badger,” 
Cassell’s Bib. Dict.) The mole is also recognised as the Spalax typhlus 
of Pallas. It hasno vestige of external eyes, and is minutely described 
by Schwartz in his “ Description of Palestine” (p. 291). The fossils on 
Mount Olivet were indicative, as at Mount C nt of tne*chalk forma- 
tion. The spot where Simon rose as a royal ghost is identified with the 
‘Tower of David, instead of, as usually accepted, the district of Bezethn, 
from a subterranean passage having been discovered extending thence from 
beneath the English church. Bishop Gobat, it appears, has also dis- 
covered a flight of stairs in clearing the ground for the English ne 
at the south-west corner of Zion. This is interesting in connexion wit 
the approaches of the fortress of Jebus, and the strength of the citadel of 
Zion, more elevated, and in the time of David more precipitous, than its 
sister mount of Moriah, This discovery also serves to show what may be 
done by the * Palestine Fund’’ among the enormons amount of ruin and 
débnis which for three thousand years have been gradually filling up the 
valleys in and around Jerusalem. 

Mr. Tristam’s party, which already comprised Messrs, Medlycott and 
P. Egerton Warburton; Mr. Lowne, botanist; Mr, Ed. Bartlett, natu- 
ralist; and Mr. Bowman, photographer; was strengthened by the addi- 
tion of Messrs. Upcher and Shepherd, on advancing from Jerusalem to 
the Red Sea, and appears to have been still further reinforced by Messrs. 
Cochrane, Barneby-Latley, and Garnier, as also by Mr, Consul Wood, 
in the trans-Jordanic explorations. It is a disgrace to the existing 
government that they had to pay 2/. a day as long as they remained in 
the country of the Ghawarineh at Jericho, and the north-west end of the 
Dead Sea, and 5/. a day whilst in the country of the Jehaltn. The blame 
is laid on M. de Sauley, who, by his lavish expenditure, i is said to have 
virtually sealed the distriets he has visited behind him; but imagine the 
Muphrates- expedition, which was labouring for years amid far wilder 
tribes, paying 2d. a day as sop to the Arabs! A dozen, or indeed half a 
dozen, gallant young L:nglshmen could open the now taxed routes from 
Cairo to Hebron, from Jerusalem round the Dead Sea, or from Damascus 
to Palmyra, without payment of a piastre. Did the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and the Royal Geographical Society, when 
it sent an expedition to the Nestorians, provide for bribes to ensure safe 
transit, or even for presents to Arab sheikhs, Kurd beys, or Chaldean 
maleks and patriarels ? 

Well, the cavalcade started across the Wilderness—where Our Saviour 
in more lanely plight met the good Samaritan—thirty-two beasts besides 
the so-called ** guard” of two mounted Bedawin, with their long spears, 
and some dozen on foot. Passing Bethany, En Shemesh, the Spring of 
the Sun, and resting awlule at Khan-el-Ahmah, the party appear to have 
arrived the same day at Ain Sultan, or Elisha’s fountain, passing many 
points of exceeding interest on their way without notice. For some 
cause or other the road seems also to have been uuusually deserted : no 
sheep were met with, only a few goats, It was not so in olden times. 
But the beautiful little partridge of the Dead Sea was met with, as also 
a new desert lark, which was classitied as Ammomanes fraterculus 
(Tristam), and a very graceful little bird, slate-coloured, with black tail, 
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resembling the stone-chat in its habits. On descending into the plain of 
Jericho, Robinson’s brook Cherith, and Van de Velde’s Cherith, are re- 

udiated in favour of a stream, as advocated by Mr. Grove, flowing into 
the Jordan from the east. How all these diversities of opinion show the 
necessity for some general résumé, in which the whole can be collated 
and compared ? 

The plain of Jericho added twenty-five species to the list of birds, 
among which the most remarkable were a lovely little sun-bird, the 
presence of whieh in this low, hot valley was previously known; the 
comical and grotesque-looking hopping thrush, the gorgeous Indian blue 
kingfisher, the Egyptian turtle-dove, “ Tristam’s grakle,”’ known pre- 
viously at Mar Saba as the orange-winged blackbird, rock swallows, 
Galilwan swifts, and various little warblers, not to forget the bulbul, or 
Palestine nightingale, the grey shrike, and the merry little long-tailed 
wren, 

The principal trees were the Christ’s thorn ( Zistphus spina. Christt), 
the false baleam (Balamites Atgyptiaca), the Vitew oynus casti, and a 
large flowering bamboo. ‘The apple of Sodom ( Solanum melongena), 
with its potate-blossom and its bright yellow but poisonous fruit, we are 
told, covered the ground. Laying aside the question ae to whether the 
mad-apple (Solanum insanum), or the fruit of the asclepias, represents the 
apple of Sodom, we do not understand why the name of S. melongena, 
that of the baydanjam, or egg plant, with the bamiyah ( /ibisous exen- 
lentus), the two most common vegetables in the Kast, should be given to 
the former, The confusion, we believe, began with Hasselquist. Mr. 
Tristam himself calls the Solanum melongena the apple of Sodom at 
Jericho (p. 202), and then at Engedi deseribes the Calotropis procera 
(p. 281) as the ‘true apple of Sodom.’ This is the same as the 
Aseclepias gigantea vel procera of other writers. 

The caves of Mons Quarantania were more carefully explored than 
they have been heretofore. Many were found to be sepulchral, and 
contained the remains of hermits and anchorites. Inseriptions were also 
found, and Mr, Tristam is inclined to think from them that they were 
like the grottos of the Crimea-places of refuge from the Arian per- 
secution. 

Ain Sultan is identified with Jericho, and Gilgal with Er Riha. Two 
specimens of the sycomore fig-tree were alone met with in the present 
day, and some specimens of Anastatica hierochuntia—the supposed rose 
of Jericho—were also obtained. ‘There is no notice of De Sauley’s rose 
of Jericho, The ddm-tree (Ziziphus lotus) is described as attaining a 
great size, and is indeed one of the largest and finest trees met with in 
Judwa. Der Hagia, and the so-called “ Castle of the Jews,” were also 
visited, as were also some ruins at El Melaah. On a return trip from 
Jerusalem in quest of letters, the Kelt was more carefully explored, and 
being in January, the warm fountain of Elisha and the shade of a noble 
dém-tree were found a pleasant change from the wet and cold of the 
Holy City. A trip up the valley northwards to Es Sumrah, the Zema- 
raim of Joshua xviii. 22, according to Mr. Grove, was unsuccessful in as 
far as Fusail (Phasaélis) was concerned, the inhabitants having turned 
out armed. Mr. Tristam is scarcely warranted, however, in describing 
none of these remains in the Ghor as having yet been described. Van 
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de Velde (vol. ii. p. 310) visited Fusail, or Fasail, as he writes it. The 
hyena caves (ancient quarries ) at Es Sumrah afforded a curious collection 
of bones of camels, oxen, and sheep, two or three feet deep, illustrative 
of the mode of formation of the old bone caverns so valuable to the 
geologist. 

After a fortnight’s stay at the prophet’s fountain—‘‘the happiest 

ion of a most happy journey”—the party started for the Dead Sea. 
Pochard ducks, gulls, dunlins, redshanks, ravens, kingfishers, and other 
birds were met with in numbers at the north end of the sea, but this pro- 
bably on account of the number of fish and other living things brought 
down by the Jordan, killed by the salt water, and thrown up by the 
flood. The promontory, which was at this season an island, where De 
Saulcy imagined he had discovered ruins, was visited, and it is said of 
these ruins: “ Those who can detect these will, doubtless, be equally 
ready to recognise the foundations of Gomorrah and Sodom, as revealed 
by the learned antiquarian. ‘To our unlearned eyes, there were no traces 
either of tools on the stones or of design in their arrangement.” Eagles, 
cormorants, storks, cranes, herons, and plover, were also met with on 
proceeding along the shores. The supposed ruins of Gomorrah were 
found to be “indistinct rows of unhewn stones,” called by the natives 
Regiim-el-Bahr, “ castings of the sea.”’ 

At the hot fountain of Ain Feshkhah, the coney or shaphan of Scrip- 
ture (Hyrax syriacus) was obtained, as also a new species of nightjar, 
which was named after the tamarisk-trees it dwells in. Our party 
enjoyed the Dead Sea. ‘“ Water, vegetation, birds and beasts, geology, 
and hot baths—everything was in abundance.”’ This is the advantage of 
a love of natural history. It clothes objects deemed repulsive with 
charms. The warm fountain and the stream that ran into the sea from 
it swarmed with little fish, of no less than four different species. A little 
south of hence bituminous shales were first met with, a point of interest 
in connexion with the natural history of the Dead Sea. “‘ The substance,” 
Mr. Tristam says, “seemed to have been partially ejected in a liquid 
form, and to have streamed down the cliffs.” A trap-dyke was also met 
with at the main gorge of the Wady-en-Nar, or Kedron—the river of 
Jerusalem. A détour was next made to the well-known convent of Mar 
Saba, on the same river, and here the party were joined by Abd Dahik 
and his Jehalin, as also by Mr. Consul Wood. 

The Dead Sea was rejoined near Ain Teribeh, where a few tamarisk- 
trees were scattered in small clumps, and the space between the brake of 
canes, twenty feet high, and the hills, was choked with bushes of Atriplex 
halimus. This cover was full of life. The coast line was traced here on 
foot by one party, the rest following the higher route on horseback. By 
this means many additions were made to the map. Hot sulphur springs 
were also met with in this walk to Engedi, at the foot of the Jebel 
Shukif. It is supposed that there is an enormous discharge of this mineral 
water under the sea. A group of ruins of some extent, built of unbevelled 
square stones, is all that remains to tell of a city as old as the oldest in 
Syria—Hazezon Tamar, ‘the felling of the palm-trees”—Engedi the 
contemporary of Sodom and Gomorrah. Not a palm or a vine remains; 
their place is occupied by scattered acacia-trees, the nubk, or ziziphus, a 
tamarisk, a few straggling bushes, and here and there the Calotropis 
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a, with hollow puff-balls by way of fruit—the “true apple of 
Sodom.” A mishap occurred here in the baggage not coming up, and 
a great deal is of what many an Oriental traveller w have 
looked upon as a most trifling occurrence. Fresh-water crabs were found 
in the spring, which leaps and gambols forth like a kid (Ain Jidy is 
«‘ Fountain of the Kid”). They also occur in the fountains at Jericho, 
although not noticed by Mr. Tristam. No end of curious things were 
found here. Sepulchral grottos, a magnificent cave with ctites, 
water, and maiden hair fern with fronds a yard long, wild goats and 
antelopes, partridges, and other birds. ‘‘ What a sanatorium,” exclaims 
Mr. Tristam, “ Engedi might be made, if it were only accessible, and 
some enterprising speculator were to establish a hydropathic establish- 
ment! Hot-water, cold-water, and decidedly salt-water baths, all sup- 
plied by nature on the spot, the hot sulphur springs only three miles off, 
and some of the grandest scenery man ever enjoyed, in an atmosphere 
where half a lung is sufficient for respiration !” 

Beyond this point they had a dreary, desolate, hungry ride, more truly 
reaching the popular notions of the Dead Sea than aeiies they had yet 
met with. Another sulphureous spring was passed. Several of M. de 
Saulcy’s lava torrents were crossed, which turned out to be limestones, 
with black flints coated with oxide of iron! The old fortress of Masada, 
the last refuge of Jewish independence after the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus, was the next object of exploration, and is minutely described. 
The shore beyond this point was diversified with lovely glens, with 
ibexes, gazelles, and porcupines, amid tall canes, acacias, oleanders, 
willows, and ferns. In one of these glens was a square fortress of 
Crusading or Saracenic epochs—De Saulcy’s “'Thamara.” Salt springs 
gave birth, on approaching Wady Zuweirah and the Jebel Usdum, to 

wths of salicornia, called kali by the natives, who use the ashes for 
soap. M. de Saulcy’s lava torrents and extinct craters were not found, 
by what we can now set down as most competent observers, in the 
mountains of salt. The fact is, that the so-called volcanic phenomena of 
the Dead Sea are, as long ago pointed out, all pseudo-volcanic; that is, 
belong to those eruptions and changes going on in many parts of the 
world where bituminous, sulphureous, and saliferous formations abound. 
The rudely-built tower of Um Zoghal, identified by De Sauley with 
Sodom, would, it is argued, be more reasonably identified with the city 
of Zoar, “‘ which, if these be its ruins, must indeed have been ‘a little 
one.’ ” 

Hence they turned eastward round the Dead Sea to the Land of 
Moab. ‘The great dead flat, known as the Sebka—a name given to salt 
lakes in Algeria—was passed without inconvenjence. (Mr, Medlycott’s 
sketch of the south end of the Dead Sea is charming in colour and out- 
line.) The Ghor, at the south end of the sea, was found to be, in a 
natural-historical point of view, a reproduction of the oasis of Jericho, in 
a far more tropical climate, and with a yet more lavish supply of water. 
The heat on the 28th of January was found to be oppressive, and the 
atmosphere was close as in a moist stove-house. 

Several Bedawin of unknown antecedents, but who turned out to be 
Edomites on a raid, having been found in a belt of reeds, were made 
prisoners, and soon afterwards the party came up to a village which had 
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been pillaged and burnt, the dead bodies of the victims still lying about. 
The result of this state of things was that, instead of carrying out the pro- 
jected exploration of the east side of the sea, the party retraced their steps to 
Zuweirah. This retrogression gave, however, an opportunity for further 
archeological explorations of interest, as also for an examination of Wady 
Mahawat, where extensive sulphuro-bituminous deposits led to what we 
cannot but consider, from examination of similar formations still farther 
to the eastward, as the correct explanation of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. 

On the 31st of January the party started across the south wilderness 
of Judwa for Beersheba. The country was very desolate. “ Rocks there 
were great and small, stones loose and sharp, but no other existing thing.”’ 
It was otherwise, however, at the first bivouac—Sudeid—where the 
whole district was a fine upland pasture, and a “ Scottish moor could not 
be better stocked with game.” There were sand-grouse of two kinds, 
plover, fat dotterel, and larks. The cultivation of large portions of land 
for corn first announced the proximity of Beersheba, and the boundary 
between the desert and the uplands. 

The chronie anarchy of an ill-governed country, inhabited, it must be 
admitted, by a very lawless population, came here to interfere as it had 
done with Mr. H. Dixon, as it did with the progress of Mr. Tristam’s 
party round the Dead Sea, and as it does with any party, or with even 
solitary wanderers in the East, at one time or other, with the peaceful 
enjoyment of scientific pursuits and learned inquiries. The Turks had 
made a sudden raid upon the herds of Muhammad Isa, and Mr. Tris- 
tam justly remarks, that “of all the robbers of this down-trodden land, 
the pashas are the greatest and the worst.” The scene witnessed at 
Feifeh, which the pashas had nothing to do with, was certainly sugges- 
tive of other influences at work, but the Turk robs under the standard 
of legality! Again the line of route was varied to meet the emergency, 
and the party hurried up the Wady-el-Khulil to Tell Khora in the hill 
country of Judea. Beyond this, the ruins of the ancient cities of Judah 
followed fast and thick one after another, and gave plenty of occupation, 
with the altered character of the vegetation and birds, to the explorers. 
First came Attir, the ancient Jattir, then Rafat, then Semfia—the first 
occupied town that oceurs on the way from Egypt to Palestine—and 
these were followed by Sisieh, Yuttah, Maon, and finally Hebron. In 
all these cities, although for the most part uninhabited, a large portion 
of the houses remain intact. They are true troglodyte dwellings, chiefly 
long archways, either the vaults of houses or the roofing of the streets, 
just as to this day many of the streets of Hebron are dark tunnels, with 
an occasional glimmer ef light through openings in the archways. 

Abraham's oak at David’s royal city is declared to be an imposition— 
the original being a terebinth-tree, the substitute a Quercus pseudo- 
cocetfera, This is very precise, botanically speaking, but when we con- 
sider the various readings of El, Elah, Elon, Ilan, Allah, and Allon, 
sometimes oak, sometimes terebinth, sometimes both together, as given 
by Gesenius, and in the appendix to Dean Stanley’s work, the assertion 
loses its peremptoriness. An error of position—west instead of north— 
is more to the point. The wondrous massive building which encloses 
the cave of Machpelah was as hermetically sealed to Mr. Tristam’s 
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party as it is to most other Christians. Flocks of wild-duck—gadwall, 
pochard, and shoveller—were found on Solomon’s pools, and the wild 
swan is also, it appears, sometimes shot there. It is worth noticing that 
Prince Alfred owns a plot of Solomon’s gardens, and Lady Dufferin 
another. To show, also, what can be accomplished by a Palestine Fund, 
some excavations have been earried on here with stmking results. An 
excursion to Herodium determined that the peak of that remarkable hill 
has evidently been artificially smoothed and rounded. Pink lychnises, 
saponarias, blue pimpernels, and red valerians, were found to carpet the 
soil beneath the olive-trees of Bethlehem, where men and women and 
children are declared to be handsome owing to the Norman blood that 
is supposed to still circulate in their veins, and the women had, we are 
told, the advantage of a more becoming dress than that of their Naza- 
reth sisters. There is no disputing matters of taste. 

Jerusalem constituted the head-quarters for the next ten days. The 
time was occupied in refitting, and visiting, among other things, the 
Tombs of the Kings, which had been further laid open by M. de Sauley, 
who obtained thence a sarcophagus with its contents, which has been re- 
moved to Paris. After conducting Mr. Medlycott to Jaffa, the party 
returtied by Ramleh to Jerusalem, and thence retraced their steps by 
Bethel and Nabulus to Nazareth, and thence by Mount Tabor to the 
Sea of Galilee, visiting Agyle, or Akeel Agha, by the way. Here, as we 
have seen, Dalmanutha is identified with Ain-el-Barideh, when it is onl 
another name for Magdala; and Capernaum is sought for at En Kashal, 
because it was called by Josephus the “ Fountain of Capharnaum.” 
Bethsaida is identified with Ain Tabigah, and Chorazin with Tell Hum. 
The black fish was found in the round fountain, and the papyrus at Ain- 
et-Tin. The ruins of Mesadiyeh were likewise visited, and Mr. Tristam, 
who did not recognise them as the remains of Bethsaida, nevertheless 
remarked that they ‘‘ were near the scene of the miracle of the feeding 
of the five thousand, which was probably on the grassy slope about a 
mile behind.’’ 

The wadys of Leimtin and Hammam were for the first time explored 
by competent naturalists, and they yielded a rich harvest. Even the 
brown Syrian bear was found in the latter. Crossing the hill of Hattin, 
Messrs. Shepherd and Upcher (who are called S. and U.) parted at Kefr 
Kenna, which is designated as the “ monkish Cana, eight miles south- 
east of Dr. Robinson’s Cana of Galilee.” It may be the monkish Cana, 
but it is also the traditional and historical Cana, and there is much rea- 
son to believe that it is Our Saviour’s Cana, whereas the other is as justly 
termed Dr. Robinson’s. 

A further excursion was made to the other side ef Jordan, which was 
crossed at Jisr Mejamiah, incorrectly, it appears, stated by Porter to be 
in ruins, the party following thence the valley of the Yarmuk to Um 
Keis, or Gadara. As they ascended, the dém and nubk trees gave way 
to terebinth, and these to oaks—the oaks of Bashan. Gadara is shown, 
as before known, not to be the scene of the miracle of the demoniac and 
onan, which must have taken place on the eastern shore of the Sea of 

alilee. 

Hence the party made an interesting détour by Et Taiyibeh, Tibneh, 
and the forest of Ajlin, to Gerasa. Tibneh is really a town, able to turn 
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out five hundred fighting-men, and is important as being, with Es Salt, 
the only two places east of Jordan which still hold their own against the 
Bedawin. It es to fight about every ten years for its independence. The 
forest of Ajlin (ancient Ajalon) consisted mainly of Turkey and ever- 
green oak (Quercus pseudo-coccifera and Q. egilops). The exploration 
of Gerash was, however, frustrated by the hostility of Sheikh Yusuf and 
his people, and the party had to return by Mahneh, the ancient Maha- 
naim, to the Jordan, and thence to Nazareth. 

Carmel was re-examined in spring. To have a correct idea of the 
vegetation of the Holy Land, it should indeed be explored by a resident 
botanist, for nothing can differ more than its appearance, as far as 
flowering plants are concerned, at different seasons of the year. Tiberias 
and Gennesaret were likewise revisited. Bethshean was explored, and an 
excursion was made by Mr. Tristam, with only a boy and muleteer, to 
Jericho, to compare the fauna and flora of the Ghor in April with that of 
winter. The Duc de Luyne’s boat, which was to accomplish such 
marvels, had been launched in the Dead Sea, and the Arabs left to guard 
it having extracted all the copper fittings, the duke had the embarkation 
scuttled. The return of certain Adwan sheikhs with the duke to Jeru- 
salem enabled, however, Mr. Tristam to complete negotiations to visit 
the east side of the Dead Sea, so he once more crossed the Jordan, this 
time to Nimrin, proceeding thence by Arak-el-Emir and Seir to Hesbon 
and Nebo. 

Returuing by Ammain (Rabbath Ammon), whose ancient citadel, 
cathedral, temples, theatres, and churches, are carefully described, Es 
Salt (Ramoth Gilead) was next explored, as also Mount Gilead close by, 
and Gerash was also reached in safety on this occasion, approaching it 
from the south, and under the protection of the Adwan. The remainder 
of the work is occupied with further explorations in Galilee, visits to 
Safed, the sources of the Jordan, the marshes of the Huleh, and the 
valley of the Leontes ; a stay at Hasbeiya and Rasheiya; an ascent of 
Hermon; an exploration of Damascus and its plain; an excursion to 
Baalbec and Cele-Syriag an ascent to the Cedars of Lebanon; and a 
descent by the vale of Adonis to Beyriit. Little that was of importance 
may indeed be said to have been left undone, and the result of the 
labours, explorations, and researches of Mr. Tristam and his friends are 
of that description that no library of the Holy Land can afford to be 
without them; they are indispensable to all who wish to keep up with 
the progress of discovery in these interesting regions, they help to clear 
up many a disputed point in Biblical Natural History, and they con- 
stitute altogether the most important work published in reference to 
Palestine in modern times. 
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BY MRS. BUSHBY. : 


ParRT THE FOURTEENTH. 


I. 


ANOTHER TRIAL FOR AGNES, AND A MEETING ON THE SEA-SHORE. 


“ MADELEINE insists on it that Cecil is quite spoiled,” said Mrs. Per- 
cival to her friend Mrs. de Vere, one day that Edith had come to spend 
the morning with her. “ Now I don’t think that poor Cecil és spoiled, 
according to Madeleine’s meaning—that is, over-indulged, and allowed to 
say and do what she ought not to say and do; but I fear she will be 
spoiled in some respects, if she remains much longer with Madeleine— 
at least, that this will be a disadvantage to her.” 

“I fully agree with you,” replied Mrs. de Vere. “ Dear Cecil is a 
very high-spirited child, but she has a most affectionate disposition, and 
a warm heart; she is also very sensible, and amenable to reason. She is 
too observant, too thoughtful, and has too much feeling to be treated as 
Madeleine treats her. Madeleine is always teasing her, fretting at her, 
and quarrelling with her. It is enough to sour her temper.” 

“She is getting quite a hatred to her aunt,” said Agnes, “ and hatred 
is a terrible passion to be fostered in a child’s heart—or in any one’s 
heart.” Agnes sighed as she made this remark. “Ah!” she con- 
tinued, “ it too soon takes root, and poisons every better sentiment, It 
should be striven against by every means, for it entirely incapacitates 
from performing the Christian duty of forgiving injuries.” 

“ Surely,” said Edith, “ but a child cannot be expected to reflect on 
all this, and be so self-controlling.” 

“I do not blame the poor child,” replied her mother, “I blame Made- 
leine. She dislikes Cecil, but she might let her alone.” 

“ She certainly shows the utmost possible difference of feeling for her 
nieces, to what she shows towards her little nephew. She seems to dote 
upon Charlie.” 

Agnes stooped down, pretending to pick something up from the floor, 
in order to hide the expression of her countenance from her friend. She 
then said : : 

“ The little fellow is at a very amusing age, you know, and some 
people prefer boys to girls. I should not at all object to her marked 
preference for Charlie, if only she would not be so cross to Cecil. 
Happily, she does not notice little Sophy at all. But, Edith, it is not 
merely Madeleine’s unkindness to Cecil of which I think, but also of all 
the tittle-tattle, the stories—the—what shall I say ?—about Madeleine, 
from which I should like to remove my little girl.” 

“And you will be quite right to do so. A child’s mind cannot be 
kept too pure. The knowledge of evil comes fast enough. Your sister, 
unfortunately, has been brought up in a bad school. 1 am not blaming 
any one, but her Parisian education has made her, at twenty years of 
L2 
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age, a woman of the world—pardon me—in its worst sense, and familiar 
with all its immorality.” 

“Dear Edith! I entirely agree with you,” replied Mrs. Percival. 
“ Madeleine has had a wretched education. The governess who was 
chosen foreher, and who, I believe, was supposed to be supericr and ex- 
cellent in all respects, turned out to be a woman of very bad character. 
It is painful to mention my . . . my unhappy mother, but with such 
examples, such training, what can be expected from Madeleine ?” 

“ Nothing!” said Edith; “ nothing good, unless a miracle had been 
worked in her behalf. But Cecil should be removed from the possibility 
of hearing the gossip of the servants’ hall and the nursery. — She is a 
very quick, intelligent girl, and it is a strange fact in human nature that 
evil, or rather the knowledge of evil, is more speedily imbibed than the 
knowledge of good, into the mind and the memory. Cecil hears things 
hinted, indeed openly spoken of, about her aunt, which she cannot help 
knowing are considered wrong. Yet she sees her aunt living with you, 
and going into society, as if she had every right to be respected and 
esteemed. My advice to you, dear Agnes, is, either to get rid of Made- 
leine, or to send Cecil away.” 

“Thank you, dear Edith, for your good advice; and much as I shall 
feel the separation from my darling Cecil, for her sake I shall try to have 
her removed from Woodbury and its evil influences. But for Madeleine, 
I would have engaged a clever governess for Cecil; under existing cir- 
cumstances, however, that would not be a good plan.” 

As Alfred Percival was still lingering in London, Agnes wrote to ask 
him if he had any objection to her sending Cecil to school, as she thought 
the child was old enough to require better tuition than she could give 
her, and that she might improve more at a good school than with a 

verness at home. 

Alfred debated the matter for a few minutes in his own mind. If he 


‘were sure that Agnes would obtain a pretty and pleasing young woman 


as a governess, he would like that very well; it would be a relief to the 
monotony of Woodbury to have a nice girl to flirt with—perhaps to make 
love to. But the governess might be an ugly, wizened old maid, who 
would not at all improve the establishment. No; it would be better to 
send away that disagreeable Cecil, who was much more sharp-sighted 
than she ought to be. So he graciously gave permission to Agnes to do 
as she pleased, providing she did not put the girl to a very expensive 
school. 

Mrs. Percival thought she could not do better for her daughter than 
to send her to the establishment at which Juliet Barwell had been 
educated. The terms were not too exorbitant, even according to Alfred 
Percival’s ideas, and the matter was soon arranged, to the extreme 
distress of poor Cecil, who could not bear the thought of leaving her 
mother, her sister Sophy, her nurse, her kind friend Juliet, and her home. 
It was also a great trial and sacrifice to Agnes to part with her darling 
Cecil ; but when she thought of Madeleine, she felt the absolute necessity 
of removing so intelligent and quick-witted a child from the taint of her 
society. 

. Oh !” she exclaimed to herself, “ what has not that wretched Ma- 
deleine cost me! And I welcomed her with such delight, and gave her 
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my warmest love, and entire confidence! How has she repaid all this? 
Like the tempter of mankind, she came to bring sin and misery into what 
had been another Eden, and I was forced, Heaven knows not allured, 
into tasting of the fruit of the tree of fatal knowledge. Alas! from that 
dreadful hour what has life been to me? And yet I dare not pray to 
be released from this grief-laden existence, for my poor children need my 
care, and my feeble protection. And these dear children! Have not Z 
robbed them of their rights, imposed on them the offspring of crime as a 
legitimate brother, and given to him, both as regards my daughters and 
the world, a position he had no right to occupy? I was very, very 
wrong, very weak, But my poor heart quailed at the thought of murder, 
and the murderer’s doom hereafter. Oh, Madeleine, Madeleine! so young, 
so innocent-looking, and yet so steeped in vice !” 

Such thoughts were always passing through the mind of poor Agnes ; 
no wonder, then, that she looked unhappy, at least sad, and that she 
would so often sit in dreamy abstraction. But she did not give way to 
unavailing regret ; she had duties to perform, she had her appointed task 
to fulfil, and she knew where to apply for aid in the midst of her suffer- 
ings. She was not a “broken-hearted widow,’ which it seems the 
fashion now-a-days to consider the acme of all misfortune ; but she was 
a broken-hearted wife, which is, possibly, in sober reality, the worse evil 
of the two. 

There is a holy calm, there may be a holy hope, and there ought to be 
a holy resignation in regard to those ties which are severed by death. 
But the ties which are severed by guilt have no consolation. There is 
the corroding sense of wrong inflicted; the struggle against long- 
cherished love ; trust so faithlessly broken ; and contempt so unwilling] 
admitted. Alas for those who are the victims of the guilt of others! 
Better had the grave closed over them all. Peace for the innocent, and 
pardon for the sinning, might be found at the mercy-seat of God. 

When Cecil’s going to school was determined on, and every arrange- 
ment had been finally made, Mrs. Barwell offered to take the little girl 
up to London. She thought that it might be unpleasant for Agnes to 
go to town, where her husband was so devoted to a woman of bad cha- 
racter, and when he had not, in the slightest degree, expressed a wish to 
see her. 

Agnes thankfully accepted Mrs. Barwell’s kind proposition. It would 
have been very disagreeable to her to have foreed herself upon Alfred, 
and awkward to have gone to London without seeing him. Poor Agnes’s 
heart ached to think how times were changed. Formerly, if her hus- 
band had been for any length of time absent from home, she would have 
felt certain that he was detained by unavoidable business, that he was 
longing to see her, and she would have rejoiced at the opportunity of 
going to him. Now, there was an icy barrier between them, that never, 
never could be removed. 

“He does not care!” ‘she exclaimed in the bitterness of her heart. 
“She ‘does not care! It is only J who have to bear the burden of a 
blasted life.” 

At length the day arrived for the departure of Cecil. Sophy cried a 
little, Cecil cried a great deal more, and everybody was sorry to part 
with her except Madeleine, who was extremely glad to get rid of “that 
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prying, troublesome, impertinent brat,” as she called her niece to her 
tain St. Spang write whom she took a ride that afternoon on 
the sea during which little expedition they tied their horses to 
some stunted trees that grew among the small patches of soil low down 
on the rocky side of the hill, and rested awhile in a cavern which 
stretched a short way within the rocks, and into which the sea seldom 
entered except at very high tides, or when the waves were lashed into 
by fearful storms. 
ust as were emerging from this “cool grot,’’ Madeleine putting 
on her hat, which she had taken off, and Captain St. George brushing 
some sand from his clothes, they encountered two people approaching it 
—these were Juliet Barwell and Lord Eskdale. They had come from 
the other side of the rock. Juliet was walking arm-in-arm with Lord 
Eskdale. It was an embarrassing meeting to both parties. The gen- 
tlemen looked defiance at each other, and the young ladies spoke to each 
other in the coldest possible manner. After the first slight greeting 
there was a dead silence, until Juliet remarked what a charming day 
her mother and Cecil had had for their journey. 
“* Yes,” Madeleine said, “a very fine day, but I pity Mrs. Barwell to 
be troubled with that rude child. JI am glad she is gone, for she was 
becoming quite unbearable. I left Agnes weeping and wailing on ac- 
count of her departure. But, mon Dieu! I have lost my brooch!” she 
exclaimed, putting her hand to the little white collar which surmounted 
her riding-habit. ‘I must either have dropped it in the cavern, or when 
galloping on the sands,” and she rushed back into the cave to look 
or it. 
“Perhaps she expects me to follow her,” said Lord Eskdale to him- 
~ : ‘Ne but I am not going to do so;”’ and he remained standing on the 
ac 


** Will you take a peep into the cavern, Lord Eskdale ?” said Juliet. 
“ It is one of our few curiosities.” 

“Is there anything remarkable in the cavern ?” he asked. “ Are there 
any stalactites, or crystallisations ?”’ 

“Oh no, it cannot boast of anything so pretty. But it is a useful 
place if one is caught in a heavy shower of rain on the sands, and 

uires some shelter.” 

Juliet led the way to the mouth of the cave, Lord Eskdale followed 
her, and they met Madeleine just coming out, with her brooch in her 
hand; she had found it there. 


Rs Is this a favourite resort of yours, Miss Stuart ?” asked Lord Esk- 
e. 

“No,” she replied ; “‘ I come here very seldom now. I used formerly 
to be here frequently with my sister’s children.” 

Lord Eskdale glanced round the cavern, then drew quickly back with 
a look of mingled pain and displeasure, as he said : 

‘This may be a very picturesque cave, and convenient on occasions, 
but I prefer the open shore and the fresh sea-breeze.” 

Juliet observed clouds gathering ou Madeleine’s brow, and knowing 
that predicted a storm, and fearing for some outbreak of temper on her 

she hastened to say that, as they had a long ride before them to get 


ome, she thought they had better return to where they had left their 
horses and the groom. 
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Captain St. George said he and Miss Stuart must also seek their 

horses, which were awaiting them round the corner of a projecting rock. 

then bade each other good evening and separated : Lord dale 

and Juliet walking for a little way in profound silence, while his lordship 

was ruminating on the past, the present, and the future, and almost, to 

his own surprise, thanking Heaven that Madeleine had not accepted his 
offer at Spa. 

“She would have taken me for my title, as Lawson suggested, and I 
should have found myself either the successor of, or supplanted by, this 
fellow St. George.” 

The “fellow St. George” also returned a thanksgiving to Heaven, but 
it was for another sort of boon—viz. that Miss Juliet and her disagreeable 
companion, that “ booby, Lord Eskdale,” had not arrived at the cave a 
quarter of an hour sooner. 

“It is a mercy they did not,” replied Madeleine, half laughing, half 
crying, for she feared that the Scotch earl was lost to her for ever. 


II. 


UNWELCOME COMMUNICATIONS. 


“ ENGAGED to be married—lI don’t believe it, I never will believe it!” 
exclaimed Madeleine to her friend Mrs. Black, who in vain tried to shake 
off her intimacy with that damsel, in obedience to the orders she had 
received from her husband, who had become much alarmed lest his 
young wife’s principles should be undermined by her frequent intercourse 
with a person of such questionable morals as Madeleine’s. 

“ But you will have to believe it when the marriage takes place, Miss 
Stuart.” 

“Tt will never take place,” cried Madeleine, indignantly. “I know 
very well that the Barwells, and the Mackenzies, and the De Veres have 
all been stirring heaven and earth to get Lord Eskdale for that disagree- 
able, stuck-up, pretended pattern of propriety, Juliet; and 1 know that 
Eskdale is a soft fool—but he was desperately in love with me at Spa, 
and I could soon wind him round my finger again.” 

“T don’t know,” replied Mrs. Black. “They say he was very jealous 
of Captain St. George, and was very angry at him.” 

“ His being jealous of Captain St. George shows how much he still 
cares for me.” , 

‘But suppose he thought you were too intimate with St. George, 
who is as good as a married man? Some gentlemen are so particular, 
you know. There’s my husband now, I declare he is angry at Captain 
St. George coming so often here.” 

“Angry! What should make him angry ?” 

“T can’t say,” replied the little woman, with tears in her eyes. ‘ But 
he tells me my reputation will suffer if I encourage him so much.” 

Madeleine fell back in her chair in a fit of laughter. 

“How very absurd—my dear Mrs. Black, excuse me, but I can’t help 
laughing at the idea of your reputation’ suffering.” 

“It would be no laughing matter, Miss Stuart. I don’t want Harry, 
or any one, to think ill of me.” 

** But now, really, has Captain St. George ever made love to you ?” 
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asked Madeleine, derisively, though Mrs. Black did not observe the 

sneer. 

“ Not in the same way that Harry made. love to me before we married. 

But... . but he sometimes pays me a great many compliments, and 

talke of my sweet eyes, and tells me that 1 . . . . ..d am‘too good for 
, and ought to have made a higher match.’’ 

“Oh! the naughty man!” cried Madeleine, with mock earnestness. 
“IT am afraid he is somewhat of a scapegrace. You must keep him at 
a little distance, Mrs. Black,” : 

“ But how am I to do it? I can’t shut the door in hisface. Ican’t 
say ‘ Not at home,’ when he knows that 1am at home.” 

“To be sure you can’t. You see the misfortune of being:such a pretty, 
pleasant person as you are. .Men ought to marry stupid, ugly wives, if 
they don’t want any one to pay them attention.” 

Mrs, Black was much pleased at this compliment ; she did not perceive 
that her dear friend was laughing at her. - 

“Heigh-ho! I wish Captain St. George would go away ; it would be 
better both for you and me, Miss Stuart, though he is such a pleasant 
man that I am sure we shall miss him sadly.” 

“ But about Lord Eskdale’s marriage. From whom did you hear that 
bétise ?” asked Madeleine. 

Mrs. Black looked puzzled. 

“ That what, Miss Stuart? I didn’t quite catch your word.” 

Madeleine remembered that Mrs. Black did not understand a syllable 
of French. 

“ That absurd story,” she said, by way of explanation. 

“T heard it from) Mrs. Percy, and she heard it from the red-headed 
curate, and J think Mr. de Vere must have hinted it to him.” 

** Oh! if it is only some of Mrs. Percy’s gossip, it is sure to be a lie ; 
that woman never speaks the truth.” 

“ She cannot always speak the truth, certainly,” replied Mrs. Black, 
“ or she would not have told such a wicked, shameful story about you.” 

‘* What story ?’’ demanded Madeleine, angrily and eagerly. 

“Oh! I can’t tell you; it is too bad. But I never believed it, and 
never will,”’ replied little Mrs. Black, colourimg violently to the very roots 
of her hair. She had not intended to mention the ill-natured report 
spread by Mrs. Percy on Naney’s authority; but she was a silly young 
woman, and the communication had slipped out without her intending it. 

“ Mrs. Black, 1 shall think it very unfriendly if you do not tell me. 
How can I stop that horrid woman’s tongue if I do not know what she 
says ?”’ 

* You can never stop her tongue, Miss Stuart. Harry says she ought 
to be sent tothe treadmill, and made to work with her feet, instead of 
keeping her tongue always going.” 

“She ought to be sent to the guillotine,” cried Madeleine, wrathfully. 
* But what did she say of me?” 

‘Well, Miss Stuart, it was too absurd for any one to listen to. She 
said... . she said——” 

Poor Mrs. Black stopped in the greatest trepidation. 

“ What did she say ¢” asked Madeleine, mnperiously; ‘that 1 am 
going to run off with Captain St. George ?” 
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“Oh! worse, much worse than that. She said—I don’t know how I 


can tell you, it is so shocking—she said———” 

“ What ?”’ cried Madeleine, starting from her chair, and, with flushed 
cheeks and flashing eyes, rushing up to the frightened Mrs. Black. 
“ Speak, Mrs. Black !” , 

Out tumbled the words as quickly as poor Mrs. Black could eject them 
from her mouth. | 

‘She said you had a child.” 

Madeleine was calm in a moment; she asked: 

“ And where is it ?” 

“Mrs. Percy does not know. She says she never saw it ; she knows 
nothing of it herself.” : 

“ Then who knows anything of it? Do you?” 

“Me! Ohno! I sayitis a wicked invention ; and from what I can 
hear, a maid of Mrs. Percival’s, who was turned away, is at the bottom 
of it.” 

Madeleine tossed her head scornfully as she said : 

“Tt is not worth while to notice what discharged servants and crack- 
brained old women say. They may declare that I have had a dozen 
children for all that I care. I think it would be a good joke if I were to 
swear that Mr. Percy, your head priest here, was their father.” 

Mrs. Black, who had recovered her spirits, laughed heartily, and 
Madeleine forced herself to laugh too. But she felt exceedingly chagrined, 
and the thought crossed her mind, that if this mischievous report had 
reached Lord Eskdale’s ears, it must have had the effect of making him 
withhold the repetition of his offer of marriage. 

Madeleine loitered on at Mrs. Black’s, though that lady did not ask 
her to stay, as she was in mortal fear lest her husband should come in and 
find her and Miss Stuart together, after he had forbidden her to continue 
her intimacy with that young lady. Madeleine lingered, in the hope that 
Captain St. George would call, and that he would escort her home. But 
he did not make his appearance, and she had to walk home alone. At a 
short distance from the village she met Rose Ashford, who looked as 
haughtily and scornfully at her as if she were the lady, and Madeleine 
the toll-keeper’s daughter. A little farther on she met Lord Eskdale and 
Juliet Barwell riding together ; they were in earnest conversation, their 
horses close to each other, while the groom was far behind; and on pro- 
ceeding still a little farther, Madeleine saw an open carriage just turning 
into another road, and in it were seated Lady Jolitle and Captain St. 
George. Lord Eskdale had merely touched his hat, and Juliet bowed to 
her; Captain St. George kissed the tips of his fingers, which were 
encased in lilac kid gloves, but Lady Jolitfe did not pretend to see her. 

Madeleine went home in a rage, and as she had no longer Cecil to vent 
her anger upon, she scolded her maid Hortense, and put her also in a 
passion. Later in the day she received a billet from Captain St. George, 
saying he was obliged to bid adieu to his belle amie, for he had got an 
imperative summons from Lady Alice to come up to town, in order to 
escort her to a fancy ball at her aunt’s, Lady Emily ‘Trevor's. There was 
to be a fancy-dress quadrille, in which Lady Alice wished him to be her 
partner, and she had hinted that if he found attractions in Devonshire so 
much greater than those to be met with in the society of herself and her 
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circle, and were unwilling to return to London, she,did not wish to drag 
him away from his country friends, but would select another partner for 
the quadrille. Captain St. George wrote that he did not care about 
missing the fancy-dress quadrille, but he had some little fear that, if he 
neglected her mandate as to his immediate return to town, she might not 
only find a substitute for him in the quadrille, but in the matrimonial 
alliance, which was intended to come off in the course of a month, and 
that would be extremely inconvenient to him. He now, therefore, wrote 
to say good-bye, as he would have to start early nett morning for 
ndon. 

Madeleine was exceedingly annoyed at Captain St. George’s sudden 
departure ; in her vanity at folly she had entertained the idea that he 
would not be able to tear himself from her, and that it would end in his 
giving up Lady Alice for her. 

But the vexations of the day were not yet over for Miss Stuart. At 
tea-time Agnes told her that Lord Eskdale and the Mackenzies had called 
for a few minutes in the morning, during her absence from home, to take 
leave. They'were going back to Scotland next day, but would return 
again to Barwell Lodge in about two months, when Lord Eskdale’s and 
Juliet’s marriage was fixed to take place. 

Madeleine cast a furious look at her sister. 

“This is your doing!” she exclaimed. ‘ Lord Eskdale does not care 
a straw for that Juliet Barwell, and it is you who have talked him into 
the marriage. And why? Because your cher ami, Lawson, is his par- 
ticular friend, and you can get him brought down to Barwell Lodge when- 
ever you want to see him. Alfred's being so much away from home will 
be very convenient.” 

“ Madeleine, you are speaking wildly in your excitement. It is a sad 
thing that wickedness is always uppermost in your thoughts. You do 
not believe what you say.”’ 

“Don’t I, though? I know very well that Mr. John Lawson is 
desperately in love with you ; and I have no doubt, notwithstanding your 
super-eminent virtue, that you will run off with him some of these fine 
days, as you ran off from school with Alfred. ‘II n’est pire eau que celle 
qui dort.’ ” 


Madeleine, generally so thoughtless and so callous, cried herself to 
sleep that night. St. George gone—and Lord Eskdale lost to her for 
ever! And there was no one to replace either! And she must waste 
her life, her youth, her beauty, in the hateful solitude of Woodbury ! 
She determined to write again to her mother, imploring Mrs. Stuart to 
remove her from England, and a life of which she could no longer sup- 
port the ennui. And she almost resolved taking her waiting-maid Hor- 
tense with her, to follow Alfred to London and get him to make arrange- 
ments for her going on the stage as a ballet-dancer. 

This last idea returned in her dreams. 

She fancied herself dressed in beautiful, airy, fantastic robes, dancing 
lightly and gracefully before an admiring crowd—she heard their plaudits, 
and she beheld innumerable bouquets thrown at her feet; suddenly, a 
very elegant-looking man came on the stage, he hastened up to her, 
knelt before her, and entreated her to leave these boards, to marry him, 
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and become the queen of beauty and fashion in Paris—it was the Count 
de Villeneuve ! 

Madeleine started in delighted surprise ; the start awoke her, and— 
alas! alas! the bright vision had fled—she was lying in her couch at the 
detested Woodbury, and no sounds fell upon her listening ears except the 
singing of birds and the rustling of the leafy trees. It was a sad contrast 
to her “ peopled dream!” It is always sad to awake from any pleasing 
delusion, whether that be the offspring of sleep or of waking fancy, to a 
cheerless and unwelcome reality. 


III. 
MR. BABINGTON AT WOODBURY. 


Brrore Madeleine had made up her mind to take Alfred by storm in 
London, for she thought it would be well to await her mother’s answer 
to the letter she had despatched to her the day after Captain St. George’s 
and Lord Eskdale’s departure, Alfred had written that he was coming 
home in a day or two, and was going to bring with him a gentleman 
connected with the West Indies, whose acquaintance he had made in 
London. A rich man, he added, and a widower without children, a Mr. 
Babington. 

“ Babington !” thought Agnes. ‘I have surely heard that name 
somewhere. Ah, now | recolleet. Edgar Howard spoke of an individual 
of that name with great abhorrence. He described him as a low-bred, 
mean, bad man; the charming girl to whom Edgar was so much attached 
married a Mr. Babington, sacrificed herself for the advantage of her 
family, was quite taken in, and died of a broken heart. I remember the 
whole story now, which Edgar related to me in confidence, and in which 
I was ve interested. I wonder if the person who is coming here can 
be the wretch who married Coralie, and caused that poor girl and her 
affectionate sister and dear Edgar himself so much misery? I hope not, 
for I shall hardly be able to be civil to him if he is that man.” 

“So! A widower without children, and a rich man,” soliloquised 
Madeleine. ‘Il faut faire tout mon possible pour étre charmante. I 
wonder if he speaks French? I wonder if he has a great deal of money? 
I wonder if he is handsome and agreeable ? Well! Juliet Barwell cannot 
get hold of Aim, as Lord Eskdale has been entrapped into an engagement 
with her, I won’t say a word to Alfred about the stage until I see what 
sort of a person this Babington is ; and as to mamma, even if she allows 
me to join her, I need not go to her unless I choose.” 

The object of these cogitations arrived in due time, accompanying the 
master of the house. It was late in the evening when they reached 
Woodbury Hall, and, as they had not managed to dine on the road, a 
hot supper was prepared for them. 

Alfred looked haggard, fatigued, and out of spirits ; it was evident that 
the late hours and dissipation of London had told upon him. He seemed, 
too, to be under a degree of painful restraint in the society of his wife, 
who, however, had received him and his friend with all due politeness, 
and forced herself to speak with well-bred ease. 

But Alfred missed the warm welcome, the affection with which he had 
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always been greeted in former days. Then, Agnes’s eyes had ever be- 
trayed her immeasurable love, and she had ap to hang on his words 
with intense interest. Now, when she did look at him, it was with a 
cold, stony glance, but she more frequently averted her eyes from him. 

same sweet smile as formerly played around her beautiful mouth, but 
there was a settled sadness in it, which, hard-hearted as Alfred Percival 
was, could not but slightly touch his feelings. 

“Tt is on my account that she grieves ; she is unhappy because she 
thinks J care no more for her,” he said to himself. “ Poor thing! she 
certainly is very lovely, and there is something in her purity and quiet 
dignity that is extremely attractive. I must see about a reconciliation. 
I shall soon regain my influence over her, and then bygones will be by- 

ones.” 
' Such was the tenor of Mr. Alfred Percival’s silent communion with 
himself as he sat opposite Agnes at the supper-table, where the partie 
carrée were assembled, and where Madeleine was rattling on in the 
highest spirits, with a brilliant colour in her cheeks, and her eyes sparkling 
like diamonds. 

Mr. Babington, meanwhile, was like the ass between two bundles of 
hay. He did not know whether to devote himself-most to the animated 
little beauty opposite to him, or to the excellent viands on his plate. He 
managed, however, with some skill, to digest both, and, towards the end 
of the repast, he poured out a bumper of wine, and exclaimed : 

“ Here’s to our better acquaintance, Miss Stuart !” 

Madeleine looked surprised at this rather homely proceeding, but she 
entered gaily into the spirit of it, and carried to her lips a little wine- 
and-water, though she did not drink it. 

“ To the improvement of an acquaintance so pleasantly commenced,” 
she said ; and Mr. Babington imbibed the flattery. 

Some one has said that flattery will reach ‘the dullest, coldest ear.”’ 
Mr. Babington’s ear might not have been dull, but his mind certainly 
was, except in the matter of money, touching which he was keen enough. 
He was not quite without. perceptions on some other matters also, for 
though he was not capable of admiring poetry, painting, sculpture, or 
music, he could see beauty in a woman, and was also a connoisseur in 


horses and dogs. 


Breathes then the man with soul so dead 


who can admire nothing ? Such a man would be a lusus nature. And 
the guest at Woodbury did admire Madeleine. 

“What a deuced nice girl your sister-in-law is, Percival!’’ said Mr. 
Babington to Alfred, after the ladies had retired. “ Really there is some- 
thing very bewitching about her.” 

“ She is a very charming girl,” said Alfred. 

“‘T wonder she’s not married yet,” remarked Babington. 

“ She might have been. She refused a Scotch earl at Spa, where she 
was much admired.” 

“ Refused an earl !’’ exclaimed Mr. Babington, opening wide not only 
his eyes, but his mouth, in amazement. “ Why did she refuse him? Was 
he a queer old fright ?” 

“No, he was a young man; but I suppose she did not fancy him. He 
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was a sort of a Miss Molly, and girls of spirit don’t care for men that are 
quite Nathaniels without guile; they prefer a spice of wickedness to such 
humdrum innocence.” 

Mr. Babington laughed ; he felt that he could certainly not be accused 
of being too innocent. 

Next morning at breakfast, which the sisters had not taken together 
for some time past, the family assembled, as Agnes thought it a necessary 
civility to Mr. Percival’s guest to be present at that meal. There is 
generally less formality at breakfast than at dinner, on account of the 
absence of servants during the earlier repast, but this was not the case 
now at Woodbury, and had Mr. Babington been a man of any discern- 
ment, he might have observed that the inmates of the house where he was 
visiting were not on the easiest and most cordial terms with each other. 
But he was too stultified an individual to remark on shades of character 
or shades of conduct. He ate his breakfast, and he saw that they all ate 
their breakfasts, and he thought no more about them than that Madeleine 
was a chatty girl and her sister a silent woman, who, he supposed, was 
quite taken up with her housekeeping and her nursery, which was all 
right. 

“Could he have looked into the hearts of the three persons around him 
—could he have known some portion of their past history, he would have 
been greatly surprised. | 

On seeing Alfred again, after his long absence from home, poor Agnes 
felt how difficult, how impossible it was for her to be only indifferent 
towards him. His presence was oppressive to her. To be in the same 
house with him, to see him every day, to be obliged to speak to him, 
with such a miserable gulf between them, was a terrible trial to her, 
especially as she feared he was still insensible to the magnitude of his 
fault. She would have clothed herself in sackcloth and ashes, if such a 
vicarious penance could have availed the sinner instead of his own re- 
pentance. Morning and night she prayed that he might be brought to 
a proper sense of his errors, and to a state of penitence; but it was 
evident that, though somewhat humiliated, he was not repentant. 

It also caused Agnes pain to see how much more he noticed Charlie 
than her daughter Sophy. It was always—“ Charlie, my dearest boy !” 
—‘ Charlie, my fine fellow!’ while he seemed only to tolerate Sophy ; 
however, he was not cross to her, as he used to be to poor Cecil. 

When breakfast was over, on the morning after Mr. Babington’s 
arrival, the children came down stairs as usual, and Mr. Percival flew up 
to Charlie, who was riding on a stick, seized him and the stick in his 
arms and ran down with him to the lawn, where Mr. Babington was 
standing with Madeleine, having merely greeted Sophy by pulling one of 
her pretty bright ringlets as he passed her. Sophy was not at all dis- 
tressed at her father’s indifference to her, and preference of her little 
brother, as Cecil would have been. She was quite happy, playing with 
a large wax doll which Mrs. Barwell had brought for her from London, 
when she had taken Cecil to school. 

“Ts he not a noble boy?” cried Mr. Percival, putting down Charlie 
and his stick on the smooth lawn. The child was handsomely dressed in 
a dark blue velvet tunic, richly embroidered, with a lace collar, fastened 
by a knot of dark blue ribbon. 
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Madeleine knelt down on the grass, and said: 

“ Kiss me, darling !” 

The little boy kissed her, and Mr. Babington then stooped down and 
kissed him, ‘‘to take his aunty’s kiss from him,” as he elegantly ex- 
pressed himself. 

* Oo can tiss her,” said Master Charlie, pulling Mr. Babington by the 
coat towards Madeleine. 

“ Oh no, Charlie!” exclaimed Alfred, laughing. ‘ Young ladies don’t 
let gentlemen kiss them.” 

“ do—de tapitain tiss aunty.” 

Madeleine became scarlet, and Alfred turned sharply round to her, 
with an angry look; but Mr. Babington, not being an adept in infantine 
lan was none the wiser of what the tell-tale little gentleman had 
disclosed. 

“Ts he not a splendid boy for his age?” asked Mr. Percival, again 
appealing for admiration of the boy to Mr. Babington. 

“ A very fine child, certainly ; but your little girl is still prettier,” re- 
plied Mr. Babington, pointing to Sophy, who was indeed a beautiful 
child. 

There were two or three dinner-parties at Woodbury Hall while Mr. 
Babington was staying there, but he did not enjoy them ; at least, not the 
society of those invited. He did not appreciate people of polished 
manners. In the West Indies he moved quite in a third-rate circle ; 
for there, as everywhere else, there are grades of society. Neither his 
money, nor his powers of doing harm, had ever opened the way for him 
into the best houses, and his short-lived connexion with the Fitz Hughs, 
which he had expected would have promoted him in a place among the 
élite of the island, had rather been a disadvantage to him, for every one 
knew how ill he had behaved to them. 

In London he was not asked to the houses of his patrons, or partners 
they might have been, except when their families were alone. He had 
been their tool, their agent for dirty work ; but he was not to be received 


as an equal. 

Mr. Percival had become acquainted with him through some of his 
male associates, and, as “birds of a feather flock together,” Alfred ran 
up a sort of intimacy with him. Perhaps he had a design in asking Mr. 
Babington to Woodbury. He was now anxious to get Madeleine mar- 
ried, and he was also anxious to find a protector for Rose Ashford. 

Very benevolent designs, doubtless, if it had not been that he was 
thinking of his own purse, and his own convenience. Would he succeed 
in either? Madeleine had evidently made an agreeable impression ; he 
would keep Rose out of the way, for fear that his worthy guest might 
experience the fate of the reckless individual who places himself, or the 
unfortunate being who is placed, between two stools. 

However, it was not so easy to hide Rose, Mr. Babington had seen 
her at a window of the small house at the toll-bar. He admired her ex- 
ceedingly, and he applied to Mr. Percival to know who and what she 
was. He had also made inquiries of the village blacksmith, and at a 
public-house, where he had called one day to treat himself to a glass of 
gin-and-water. He heard enough to induce him to think that he might 
make any advances he pleased to the toll-keeper’s daughter. 
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But his experience in frail damsels did not hold good in this particular 


instance. Rose received his attentions in the coldest manner, she ridi- 
euled his fine s hes, and was angry at his “ impertinence.”’ 

Rose had stolen out two or three times in the hope of seeing Alfred 
Percival, whom she had met once or twice; but these meetings had been 
sources of sorrow, rather than of happiness, to her, for she had found 
Alfred cold and distant, and taking no pains to conceal that he was weary 
of her. 

To add to her distress, her grandmother was seriously ill, and her 
father’s health was failing fast. Rose had a great deal to do at home, 
and as Mr. Percival was so little inclined to meet her, she seldom left her 
father’s cottage, except when obliged to go to the village to make neces- 
sary purchases. 

But one evening—it was a bright and moonlight evening—Alfred 
Percival had led her to believe that he would be at their old trysting- 
place in the wood, and Rose had, unperceived, gone out, and hurried to 
the well-remembered spot. She reached it almost out of breath, and as 
she approached the thick clump of trees, behind which was the turf seat, 
where she had so often found him awaiting her, she perceived that some 
one was there. Springing forward, she cried : 

“Oh, dearest Mr. Alfred! How kind of you to come !” 

But suddenly she stopped short; it was not Alfred who was sitting 
there—it was the stranger who had accompanied him from London ! 

Mr. Babington endeavoured to make himself very agreeable ; he in- 
formed Rose how much he admired her, and signified that he was willing 
to make liberal terms with her. He was under the impression that 
money was irresistible in every case. But he found that Rose, humble 
and erring though she was, could not be bought. She was exceedingly 
wrathful, repelled his attempts at familiarity with great indignation, 
ordered him never to speak to her again, and finally broke from him, 
clearing the wood with the speed of a fawn, and leaving him most de- 
eidedly in the lurch. 

Mr. Babington was very much astonished and very angry—more 
angry than disappointed—but he did not consider it worth while to 

ursue the retreating damsel, especially as there was a great chance of 
ing himself among the paths in the wood, of which he knew nothing. 
He thought it best to make his way back to Woodbury Hall as quietly 
and as quickly as he could. Which he did—not, however, without ex- 
aeeeeng a good deal of fatigue from the long walk he had so uselessly 
taken. 

Rose Ashford was excessively annoyed at what had occurred. She asked 
herself over and over again how it could have happened that Babington 
had found out that especial nook, that grassy spot, so shaded from ob- 
servation by the thick trees which surrounded it. Could it be possible 
that Alfred Percival had indicated to his guest the place where he might 
most likely find her? She trembled at the thought ; and then, blaming 
herself for entertaining it a moment, she dismissed the idea as injurious 
to her lover—to him who had at least once loved her, if he did so no 
longer. She wrote, however, to Mr. Percival to mention her disappoint- 
ment at not having seen him, and her vexation at having been subjected 
to the rudeness of his friend, a person to whom, she said, she had never 
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uttered a word of encouragement. She complained that this disagreeable 
man haunted her steps; and added, that she could not imagine how he 
had found out the exact spot in the wood where she had expected to have 
met Mr. Percival, and how he had managed to be there instead of 
Alfred. 

The letter was conveyed to Alfred through the agency of his favourite 
groom, Lawrence, who had often been the bearer of despatches -between 
his master and the toll-keeper’s fair daughter ; and Alfred, in replying 
to it, exonerated himself from all blame, said he supposed that their 
former haunts must have been discovered, and that Mr. Babington must 
have been told by some one in the village where he would be likely to meet 
her. He added that, on going to the wood on the evening in question, 
he perceived Mr. Babington making his way through it, and, moreover, 
going in the direction of the place where she was generally to be found, 
therefore he did not proceed thither himself. 

Whether this statement was true or false, it was believed by poor Rose, 
who felt much comforted by it, though she was distressed to find that her 
private affairs had probably become known in the village. 

Her grandmother's increasing illness and subsequent death soon with- 
drew her thoughts, however, from the disagreeable visitor at Woodbury 
Hall. She strayed out no more in the hope of seeing Mr. Percival, but 
confined herself entirely to the care of her aged relative while she lived, 
and to her father’s comfort after his mother’s death, and thus escaped any 
further advances from the “ odious person,”’ as she called him, whom she 
might have had some trouble in repulsing had he fallen in with her. 


IV. 


BEGGING LETTERS. 


Mr. Percivau never seemed glad to receive letters, but on one par- 
ticular morning he appeared to be perfectly appalled by the arrival of a 
missive, bearing on the address, “ Vii New York and Liverpool.” He 
turned pale and red, and pale again, and evinced so much consternation, 
that even the opaque Mr. Babington observed his uneasiness, and spluttered 
forth, with his mouth half full of egg, for he was getting through his third 
one : 

“Ah ha! a dun, I suppose ; there’s nothing stirs one up like a dun, 
and these Yankees are sharp customers.” 

“ Yes, I dare say it is a dun,” replied Alfred, trying to regain some 
composure. “ But not from a Yankee. The fellow who writes this’ — 
and he knocked the letter angrily with his finger—“ is an Irish scoundrel, 
to whom I have been too kind. He used to live in this neighbourhood, 
and as the people about here did not notice him at all, I was sorry for 
him, and took him by the hand. It was very foolish on my part, for he 
has stuck to me like a leech ever since, and, like the horse-leech that Mr. 
Perey was talking of in his sermon yesterday, he is always crying ‘ Give, 
give.” I don’t think I should have remembered a word of that stupid 
old pompous rector’s sermon, had it not struck me in church that the 
horse-leech he was alluding to was the counterpart of this pest of mine. 
He is one of these sort of animals, that if you give them an inch they 
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will take an ell. I helped this fellow several times when he was in dif- 
ficulties, and when he got into some serious trouble I furnished him with 
the means of going to the United States to make a living there. But 
he seems only to occupy himself by writing me begging letters.” 

“That begging-letter system,” said the village doctor, who was break- 
fasting at Woodbury Hall that morning, having been sent for at rather 
an early hour to see Sophy, who had not been very well during the night 
—*“that begging-letter system is a regularly organised one, and is a 
thriving trade, too, very often, I am told. It is astonishing how much 
the men and women who follow it do make. My aunt, an elderly lad 
of independent means, who resides in London, is worried almost to deat 
with begging letters. And if she gives once, it is all over with her ; that 
forms a claim for future persecution.” 

“T would send the letters to a police-court, and have the writers taken 
up,” said Mr. Babington. 

“T do not know if they could well be taken up, unless they send 
threatening letters, or letters giving evidence of swindling ; at any rate, 
few persons would like to seem so hard-hearted as to come forward to 
have people punished for the appearance of extreme poverty. Few 
ladies, at least, would like to prosecute begging-letter writers, especially 
if they happen to know anything of them, and think that they may be 
in distress. But it is a very great nuisance.” 

“‘T have heard,” said Alfred, “that these professional begging-letter 
writers generally spend in drink the money they extort by their doleful 
appeals.” 

Mi They often do, no doubt,” replied the doctor. ‘I have known 
several instances of this. Some rather curious things have come to my 
knowledge touching this branch of industry. I hope I shall not weary 
you, but what I am going to tell you now is a positive fact. . 

“My worthy aunt whom I have just mentioned has been a great victim 
to these rapacious beggars. There was a young man who had been for 
a short time junior master at a school at which one of her sons was 
partly educated. He had also given a few private lessons in Latin to 
the boy during the Christmas holidays one winter. The young man 
turned out ill. He was dismissed from the school, got into other em- 
ployment, and lost it on account of his insolence and bad habits, and so 
sank lower and lower. At length he took to writing begging-letters. 
My aunt had heard nothing about him for some years, and when he 
wrote to her, with a moving tale, she believed his statement and sent 
him money. Of course there was another demand shortly after—fresh 
misfortunes having happened, as the appeal set forth. Again the money 
asked was sent. And sd it went on, demand after demand, until at 
length the applicant became so careless as to write—six weeks after he 
had implored for assistance to bury his poor mother—that the said poor 
mother was ill and starving, and he could neither provide her with food 
nor medicines. This awakened my aunt’s suspicions. She made some 
inquiries about the young man, and found that he was given to drinking, 
and did nothing either to support himself, or assist in supporting his 
father and step-mother. 

‘He had also extorted money from some ladies with whom my aunt 

was acquainted, the family of a medical gentleman whose son had been a 
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pupil at the same school as my cousin, where the young man had been 
usher for a short time. He had obtained from these ladies mone 

several times, and on one occasion a complete suit of clothes, for which 
he begged in order to enable him to take a remunerative situation as 
clerk in a respectable office. After various subterfuges and statements 
respecting his poverty and misery, one of which was that he had not 
tasted food for three days, he wrote both to my aunt and her friends— 
and probably to many others—that his poor father, who had been at- 
tacked by a rheumatic fever, was lying at his last gasp, literally dying 
for the want of medicine and the most common necessaries of life. ‘It 
is dreadful,’ he wrote, ‘to see his famished countenance and imploring 
looks, yet we have nothing to give him except a crust of dry bread, 
which he is not able to swallow.’ He appealed to their Christian feel- 
ings, and implored them, ‘ to spare something from the abundance with 
which Providence had blessed them, to relieve the dire wants of “ the 
sons and daughters of misfortune.”’ Their furniture, their clothes, 
everything had been sold or pawned to obtain the means of existence, 
and they had to sleep, the dying invalid and all, upon the bare boards. 

“My aunt was quite shocked, and sent by the messenger who called 
for her answer, who, she was not then aware, was the applicant himself, 
not only money, but tea, sugar, sago, arrowroot, chocolate, and all 
manner of things that might be useful to the poor sufferer. 

*“ Her friend the surgeon, instead of allowing his wife and daughters to 
send any relief, determined to go himself to inquire into the case, and if 
the old man were really ill, to prescribe for him, and procure every 
assistance for him and his family. 

‘“‘ When he reached the house described as the abode of so much misery, 
he was surprised to find a nice-looking cottage, small, indeed, but with 
nothing squalid in its appearance. There was a little garden in front of 
it, and there seemed to be a few yards of ground with a flower-border 
going round the house, and with a white paling separating it from the 
next cottage. He went up the short path, and observing a low window 
at one side of the front door open, he looked in. Here he saw a small, but 
very decently-furnished parlour, with a carpet, a sofa, tables, and chairs 
—nothing that denoted extreme poverty. Just as he turned from the 
window, some eight or ten little girls came half running, half dancing, 
through the front door, and out of the tiny gate. They had all books 
in their hands, and some carried small slates and work-bags. He stopped 
one of the eldest of the children and asked what they had been doing in 
that cottage. The girl said the mistress of the house kept a day-school, 
and they, and some children in the neighbourhood, attended it. 

“‘ Thesurgeon then knocked at the front door, and it was opened by a 
tidily-dressed maid-servant. He said he had called to inquire for her 
master, naming him, as he had understood he was ill. 

“*Can 1 see him?’ asked the surgeon. ‘Iam a medical man.’ 

‘“*« Yes, you can,’ replied the young woman. ‘ You'll find him round 
the corner there, he’s trimming the vine.’ 

“So the charitabl y-disposed visitor went round the corner of the cottage, 
and there, sure enough, was a respectable-looking elderly man, seemingly 
as hale and hearty as could be, standing on a ladder—which was placed 
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against the wall of the house—with a large pair of scissors in his hand, 


trimming a flourishing vine that covered the entire wall ! 

“ The surgeon apologised for intruding, but said he had heard Mr. W. 
was dangerously ill, and had called to inquire for him, as he had known 
something of his son formerly, but was happy to find him so well, and 
that he had been misinformed. He mentioned that he had understood 
that Mr. W. was suffering from a severe attack of rheumatic fever. 

“The man came down from the ladder, and explained that he had 
caught cold a few weeks before, and had had ‘a slight bout of rheumatics 
in one leg,’ but it had quite gone. He did not seem to wish to speak of 
his son, therefore the visitor did not press the subject, but soon took leave, 
having satisfied himself as to the credibility of the begging letters that 
were so often forwarded from that cottage. 

“In the course of another week letters came from the same quarter to 
my aunt and to the surgeon’s family. It-was evident that the vine- 
dresser’s son had not heard of the visit to his father. To my aunt he 
wrote that his dear father was no more, and he hoped and prayed that he 
might find more mercy in a better world than had been granted him in 
this one ; the letter wound up with, ‘ You will surely not refuse to give 
my afflicted mother, myself, and my brothers, money to purchase mourn- 
ing for my lamented father, as, without it, we cannot have the sad con- 
solation of paying the last respect to his memory, and following his re- 
mains to the grave!’ 

“ My aunt, of course, gave no answer to this veracious epistle, but kept 
it as a psychological curiosity, while her friend, the surgeon, returned 
the fac-simile addressed to his wife, with a note informing the writer that 
if he ever ventured to send any more begging letters to his family, they 
should be forwarded to the Mendicity Society, to deal with him as they 
thought fit.” 

“That was a settler, I presume,” said Mr. Percival, “for these 
begging-letter gentry are extremely afraid of the Mendicity Society.” 

“ Recommend your begging friend to them,” said Mr. Babington. “ Z 
would, if I were you.” 

“Ah! it would be of no avail,” sighed Alfred; ‘the functions of the 
society do not reach as far as the other side of the Atlantic.” 

After the party had risen from the breakfast-table, the village doctor, 
who had again seen Sophy, whom he found much better, had taken his 
leave, and Mr. Babington had strolled to the stables, Alfred went to “ the 
study,” to read his unwelcome letter from the United States. He knew 
that no one would interrupt him in that quiet retreat, a pleasant room 
opening upon a lawn, and fitted up with mahogany book-cases, well filled 
with books; there were lounging and other fbr globes, maps, a 
library table, on which lay writing materials, and magazines, reviews, 
and newspapers. It had been Mr. Montague’s favourite haunt, for he 
was a man of literary tastes, and read a great deal. Since his death, 
Agnes had been in the habit of frequently going into this study or library 

even when Alfred was there, and, selecting some work on history, bio- 
graphy, or some other subject to interest her, sitting there to eal only 
occasionally looking up to make a remark to her dear Alfred, or listen to 
one from him. Vow, she never joined him there; and as no one else had 
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frequented that apartment, he was certain of having it entirely to him- 
self. 

‘‘] wonder how much the raseal will have the conscience to ask for 
this time ?” he thought, as he slowly opened the unacceptable epistle. 
But what did he behold in it? It was well that he was alone at that 
moment. The hue of death had suddenly come over his features, the skin 
of his face had become livid, almost blue, and his eyeballs stared wildly 
at vacancy. Falling back in his chair for a few minutes, he sat thus— 
and if ever mortal man sufiered agony, Ae did auring that short period of 
speechless. emotion, 

At length he heaved a deep sigh, which was almost a groan. Then, 
starting up in the utmost excitement from his chair, he crushed the letter 
in his clammy hand, while he poured forth, in low, broken words, impre- 
cations and maledictions on the head of the detested writer ; and then, 
crouching down again in his chair, he gasped : 

“Coming back to England! The party of whom he was so much in 
fear is dead—no one can prove anything against him now in that old 
aflair—he does not get on in the States—there are too many scoundrels 
like himself there, 1 suppose—he wants money to pay some few debts 
and his passage home—I am to forward a remittance without delay—and 
he will hope to shake hands with me at Woodbory in about six weeks ! 

“ Shake hands with me! I should like to see him dangling from a 
gallows. I may as well shoot myself at once, if he returns, for he will 
make life a hell to me. What amitodo? if L send him money, he 
will start by the very first steamer. Perhaps | had better not send him 
any, and pretend not to have received his impudent letter. But that 
might anger him, and one has no hold over such a brute. [ had hoped 
never to have seen his face again. What shall ldo? ‘There is noone 
on earth whom I can consult—no one to whom 1 can express a single 
feeling of the many that are weighing me down at this moment ! 

“ Agnes has plenty of good sense, but we are now so estranged that 
[ cannot go to her, and explain to her how matters stand—I could hardly 
have done this in any case. And yet—and yet—in other days she 
would have stood by me through thiek and thin.”’ 

Alfred thought with some reviving tenderness of his neglected and ill- 
used wile, and he could not help feeling how wantonly he had outraged 
and thrown away the devoted affection of such a woman,—she who 
could and would have carried out the sentiment conveyed in these beau- 
tiful lines, 

I know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in that. heart, 
L but. know that 1 love thee, whatever thou art! 











STLENCE DEEP AS DEATH, 
A CUR FROM CAMPBELL. 
Br Franois Jacox. 


CAMPBELL never wrote anything more spirited than the Battle of the 
Baltic ; nor is there a more telling passage in it—nor, perhaps, of ite 
kind, in universal literature—than that noble picture of the British fleet 
in line for action, arid the Danes that confronted and defied them : 


Tt was ten of April morn by the chime ; 
As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death ; 

{nd the holdest held his breath, 

For a time.- 


Shakspeare’s description—purposely high-wrought and rhetorical (for 
it is mouthed by a professional deren, declaiming to order)—-of Pyrrhus 
suddenly arrested in his onset against reverend Priam, contains an image 
of those intervals of hushed suspense in nature, when, as Virgil puts it, 
simul ipsa silentia terrent, the very silence is dreadful : 


But, as we often see, against some storm, 

A silence in the heavens, the rack® stand still, 
The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 

As hush as death: anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region: So, after Pyrrhus’ pause.t 


In one of Dryden's paraphrased translations from Boceace, an “ awfal 
pause’’ occurs, on the on-rush of the grisly sprite to seize and slay the 
visionary maid: “ The pale assistants,” we read (an instance of the use, 
by our older writers, of the word assist in what is sometimes assumed to 
be an exclusively French sense) : 


The pale assistants on each other stared, 

With gaping mouths for issuing words prepared ; 
The still-born sounds upon the palate hung, 

And died imperfect on the faltering tongue :f 


a silence perhaps the more shocking for the bootless effort to break it, in 
fragmentary spasms of inarticulate speech. And it is the more a silence 
that (like the Egyptian Darkness) may be felt, because of the immediate 
antecedent of an outburst of cries—the shrieks of women, mingled with 
the hoarse baying of the Wild Huntsman’s hounds. 

Byron makes this sort of silence audible to us in a well-known stanza : 


Thrice sounds the clarion; lo, the signal falls, 
The den expands, and Expectation mute 
Gapes round the silent Circle’s peopled walls.) 





* Light clouds. + Hamlet, Act II. Sc. 2. 
t Theodore and Honoria. 
§ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, canto i. st. lxxv. 
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So does Scott, in the brawl! at bridal feast : 


While thus for blows and death prepared, 
Each heart was up, cach weapon bared, 
Each foot advanced,—a surly pause 

Still reverenced hospitable laws. 

All menaced violence, but alike 
Reluctant each the first to strike... . 
Thus threat and murmur died away, 

Till on the crowded hall there lay 

Such silence as the deadly still 

Ere bursts the thunder on the hill.* 


And he opens the next canto with this note of interrogation : 


Hast thou not mark’d, when o’er thy startled head 
Sudden and deep the thunder-peal has roll’d, 
How, when its echoes fell, @ selence dead 


Sunk on the wood, the meadow, and the wold ? 
* * * * 


Artornish! such a silence sunk 
Upon thy halls, when that grey Monk 
His prophet-speech had spoke ; 
And his obedient brethren’s sail 
Was stretch’d to meet the Southern gale 
Before a whisper woke : 
Then murmuring sounds of doubt and fear, 
Close pour’d in many an anxious ear, 
The solemn stillness broke.t 


Snatches of festive silence, so to speak, are interspersed here and there 
through a banquet scene in Leigh Hunt’s poem of the Palfrey; as where 
the King suddenly calls out the name of Sir Guy de Paul,—whereat 


The music stopped with awe and wonder, 
Like discourse when speaks the thunder ; 
And the feasters, one and all, 
Gazed upon Sir Guy de Paul. 


Anon the revelry is renewed, and laughter runs riot in tumuituating ex- 
cess, until of a sudden again 


Out spoke the King with wrathful breath, 
Smiting the noise as still as death. 


Can aught be stiller than that? The poet implies as much, affirms as 
much, when presently a new spectacle attracts all gazers, 


And, as the King had given command, 
In rode a couple, hand in hand, 
Who made the stillness stiller.t 


Plutarch works up the scene of Numa’s election to be King of Rome 
with a critical hush on the part of an expectant crowd. The chief of the 
augurs covered Numa’s head, and stood behind him, praying, and watch- 
ing for flight of birds, or other signal from the gods, “ An incredible 
silence reigned among the people, anxious for the event, and lost in sus- 





* The Lord of the Isles, canto ii. st. xviii. + Ibid., canto iii. st. i., ii. 
t The Palfrey, part v., passin. 
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-_ till the auspicious birds appeared and passed on the right hand.”* 
re 


upon the people burst from silence into tumultuous shouting, and 
hailed the Sabine, king. 

Dr. Blair, that very modern Longinus, was captivated exceedingly by 
the famous image in Tacitus, quale magni metus et magna ire silentium 
est ;[—a passage which competent classical criticism has allowed to be 
well and fully represented in the latest of English translations: it is de- 
scriptive of Galba being hurried to and fro with every movement of the 
surging crowd—the halls and temples all around being thronged with 
spectators of this dismal sight : “ Not a voice was heard from the people 
or even from the rabble. Everywhere were terror-stricken countenances, 
and ears turned to eatch every sound. It was a scene neither of agita- 
tion nor of repose, but there reigned the silence of profound alarm and 
— indignation.”{ Magni metus et magne ire silentium—for a 
while. 

Gibbon’s description of the excitement in Rome on the night of the 
assassination of the Emperor Commodus, vilest of the vile, includes this 

ge on the demeanour of the Senate, called together, on a sudden, 

fore the break of day, to meet the guards, and ratify the election of a 
new emperor (Pertinax). ‘For a few minutes they sat in silent sus- 
pense,”§ occasioned by doubt as to the reality—too good to be true ?—of 
their unexpected deliverance, and by suspicion of Commodus only play- 
ing them some cruel trick, No sooner, however, were the conscript 
fathers assured that the tyrant was no more, than they “resigned them- 
selves to all the transports of joy and indignation.”’|| 

In the song that Moses and the children of Israel sang, when the 
Egyptian horse and his rider, their pursuers, had been thrown into the 
sea,—exulting notes were struck on the dread that should take hold on 
the inhabitants of Palestina. To Him that had delivered and would yet 
deliver Israel was this song sung. and to the confusion of His foes: Fear 
and dread should fall upon éhem: by the greatness of His arm they 
should be as still as a stone, till His people passed over, till the people 
passed over which He had purchased.—Nor again be it forgotten that 
when, as seen from Patmos, the seventh seal was opened, there was 
silence in heaven about the space of half an hour. 


Thueydides may be said to have immortalised the “solemn and touch- 
ing moment,” as Mr. Grote calls it, of silence—profound, intensified, 
wistful silence—of the whole population of Athens, assembled on the 
shores of Piraeus, to see the Sicilian expedition off. That the silence was 
followed by a burst of “ prayer and praise” from the voices of crews aud 
spectators alike, only enhances the original effect. 

When Francis Xavier inspirited the dismayed people of Malacca to re- 
sist the Moslem, his life was for a time in instant jeopardy—for he, the 

idol of the preceding hour, as Sir James Stephen says, was now the object 





* Plut. in Vit. Num. + Tacit. Hist., 1. i. c. xl. 
‘ + From the version by Messrs. A. J. Church and W. J. Brodribb. (Macmillan, 
864.) 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. iv. 
Wenck, citing Dion, calls Gibbon’s picture of the “ silent suspense” more 
imaginary than historical. 
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of popular fury. As he knelt before the altar, the menacing crowd were 
“ scarcely restrained by the sanctity of the place from immolating him 
there as a victim to his own disastrous counsels.” Still he knelt, and 
yed, with mien and in tones of passionate fervour. So fervid, and so 
impassioned, indeed, that a solemn pause ensued. “One half hour of 
deep and agonising silence held the awe-stricken assembly in breathless 
tion”—when, bounding to his feet, his countenance radiant with 
joy, and his voice clear and ringing as with the swelling notes of the 
trumpet, he exclaimed that Christ had conquered, and that at that very 
moment his invading foes were being slaughtered and put to shame.* 

It was when the same Apostle of the Indies, bound for China, passed 
through the gates of Malacca to the beach, followed by a grateful and 
admiring le, that, as he fell on his face on the earth, and as he there 
“ poured forth & passionate, though silent prayer,” his body heaving and 
shaking with the throes of inward conflict, a contagious terror is said to 
have passed from eye to eye, but every voice was hushed. “It was as the 
calm preceding the first thunder-peal which is to rend the firmament.” 
For when he arose, it was to vent sacred indignation, expressed with 
vehement action, against the devoted city. 

On the return of Cortes to Mexico, on Midsummer-day, 1520, the 
historian specially notes the difference the scene presented from that of 
his former entrance. ‘‘ A death-like stillness: brooded over the scene,” as 
the Spanish general rode moodily on at the head of his battalions,—“ a 
stillness that spoke louder to the heart than the acclamations of multi- 
tudes.”’t 

When Montezuma finally consented to interpose with his infuriated 
subjects on behalf of the Spaniards, his presence was instantly recognised 
by the people, and, as the royal retinue advanced along the battlements, 
a change, we are told, as if by magic, came over the scene. “ Theclang 
of instruments, the fierce cries of the assailants, were hushed, and a death- 
like stillness pervaded the whole assembly, so fiercely agitated but a few 
moments before by the wild tumult of war.” 

On that 20th of September on the Alma, likened by Mr. Kinglake to 
some remembered day of June in England, for the sun was -unclouded, 
and the soft breeze of the morning had lulled to a breath at noontide, and 
was creeping faintly along the hills,—then it was that “in the Allied 
armies there occurred a singular pause of sound—a pause so general as to 
have been observed and remembered by many in remote parts of the 
ground, and so marked that its interruption by the mere neighing of an 
angry horse seized the attention of thousands ; and although this strange 
silence was the mere result of weariness and chance, it seemed to carry a 
meaning, for it was now that after near forty years of peace the great 
nations of Europe were once more meeting for battle.’’|| 

Washington Irving, in one of his letters from Madrid, gives an ani- 
mated description of a review of the national guard by the Regent, 
Espartero, and seems to have been particularly struck by one incident in 
the display. Espartero took his place in the centre of the esplanade, and, 





* See Sir James Stephen’s Ecclesiastical Essays, vol. i. p. 216, 3rd ed. 
¢ Ibid., p. 236. 


Prescott, History of Conquest of Mexico, book iv. ch. viii. 
Ibid., book v. ch. i. 


| Kinglake’s History of the Invasion of the Crimea, vol. ii. 
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drawing his sword, made a signal as if to speak. “In an instant a pro- 
found silence reigned over that vast body of troops, and the thousands of 
surrounding spectators. I do not know that I was ever more struck b 
anything, than by this sudden quiet of an immense multitude.”’* A 
French officer of note, in speaking of the British troops, once remarked 
as very formidable, “ cet affreux silence que l'on observe en marchant en 
ligne.” 

wat Trafalgar, when a shot from Villeneuve’s flag-ship, the Bucentaure, 
at length went through the Victory’s maintop-gallant-sail, affording ‘to 
the enemy the first visible proof that his shot would reach—and that in- 
deed already it had told on Nelson’s own ship—we read that “a minute 
or two of awful silence ensued,’’¢ before the whole van of the French 
fleet opened a crashing fire on that one vessel, which for forty minutes, 
and notwithstanding the loss of fifty men, attempted no return. 

Wordsworth, in one of his Sonnets on the anabasis and katabasis of the 
French army in Russia, thus commemorates an incident on the heights of 
Hochheim : 

Abruptly paused the strife ;—the field throughout 
Resting upon his arms each warrior stood, 
Checked in the very act and deed of blood, 

With breath suspended, like a listening scout.{ 

When Canaris sent, or rather took, the fire-ships into the Turkish fleet 
off Chios, in 1822, profound was the consternation of the ‘Turks who 
watched the event from the town. The Capitan Pacha’s three-decker 
was ablaze, and several others, and not a vessel in the fleet but was dis- 
tinctly to be seen that night in the glare of that dread conflagration. 
When the Admiral’s ship blew up at last, it was with “an explosion so 
tremendous that every house for miles around was shaken to its founda- 
tion, every ship in the straits rocked as in a tempest; and the awful 
silence which immediately ensued was broken, as in an eruption of 
Vesuvius, by the clatter of the spars and masts which fell upon the 
fleet.” 

On Ja evening of the assault on Ciudad Rodrigo, which must be 
carried, Wellington said, at seven o’clock, the trenches of the British lines 
were crowded with armed men, among whom not a whisper was to be 
heard; so completely, says Alison, had the absorbing anxiety of the 
moment stilled every dauntless heart.|| The pages of this historian are, 
indeed, rife with illustrations of bated breath, from causes military, mari- 
time, and miscellaneous. At one time it is when all Paris is listening, 
in 1810, for the number of discharges from the cannon’s mouth, to know 
whether ’tis son or daughter that is born to the Emperor: “ At the first 
report, the whole inhabitapts] of Paris wakened, and the discharges were 
counted with intense interest, till, when the twenty-first gun had gone off, 
the anxiety of all classes had risen to an unbearable pitch. ‘The gunners 
delayed an instant before the next piece** was discharged, and some hun- 





* Life and Letters of Washington Irving, vol. iii. ch. lxvii. ‘ 

t+ W. James’s Naval History, vol. iii. 

t Wordsworth’s Sonnets, part ii. 18. 

§ Alison, Continuation of History of Europe, vol. ii. ch. xiv. § 66. 

|| History of Europe, ch. Ixviii. 

{ One of those unfortunate and (in his case) incurable Scotticisms in which Sir 
Archibald abounds. 
** Twenty-one guns for a princess; for a prince, one hundred. 
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dred thousand persons held their breath.”* At another time it is when 
Moscow in flames is described : “ while even the bravest hearts, subdued 
by the sublimity of the scene, and the feeling of human impotence in the 
midst of such elemental strife, sank and trembled in silence.’+ At 
another it is just before the battle of Dresden (1813), when “ a silence 
more terrible than the roar of artillery, bespoke the awful moments of 
suspense which preceded the commencement of the fight.” Or again, 
just before the conflict at Etoges (1814), when the Prussians all at once 
beheld Grouchy’s horsemen drawn up in array before them, seemingly an 
impassable barrier: ‘‘ At this appalling sight, the boldest in the allied 
ranks held his breath; total defeat appeared to be inevitable.”§ Or 
again, just before the battle of Arcis-sur-Aube (1814), when, as one army 
confronted the other, “not a sound was to be heard” in either: “ not a 
voice was raised ; it seemed as if both hosts, impressed with the solemnity 
of the moment which was to decide the conflict of twenty years, were too 
deeply affected to disturb the stillness of the scene.’’|| Or, once more, at 
the battle of Chippewa, in another hemisphere but the same year, when, 
“from pure mutual exhaustion,” the combatants sank to rest for a while, 
and the “loud roar of battle was succeeded by silence so profound, that 
the dull roar of the falls of Niagara, interrupted. at intervals by the groans 
of the wounded, was distinctly heard." 

It is of the close of the action at Copenhagen that Southey, in his Life 
of Nelson, remarks, that “ the very silence which follows the cessation of 
such a battle becomes a weight upon the heart at first, rather than a 
relief."** Nor will Southey’s readers have forgotten a paragraph in his 
description of the battle of the Nile—when the tremendous explosion of 
the Orient was followed by a silence not less awful: “the firing imme- 
diately ceased on both sides, and the first sound which broke the silence 
was the dash of her shattered masts and yards falling into the water, from 
the vast height to which they had been exploded.” It is upon record, we 
are reminded, that a battle between two armies was once broken off by 
an earthquake. Such an event would be felt like a miracle; but no in- 
cident in war, produced by human means, has ever, Southey affirms,t+t 
equalled the sublimity of this co-instantaneous pause, and all its circum- 
stances. 

Referring to this incident, in his admiring memoir of Sir Alexander 
Ball—one of whose lieutenants it was that fired the Orient—Coleridge, 
too, says that “the tremendous explosion of that vessel, with the deep 
silence and interruption of the engagement which succeeded to it, has 
been justly deemed the sublimest war-incident recorded in history.”{t 

If differing in degree, almost identical in kind, of excitement and awe 
such as this, is every instance of even your common shipwreck. Take, 
for example, Hartley Coleridge’s narrative of Captain Cook’s ship 
striking, at midnight, off the coast of Australia: “ In a minute every 
séul was on deck, and each might read his own terror in the other's 





* Alison, Hist. of Europe, ch. lxx. ¢ Id., Ibid., ch. Ixxii. § 108. 
t Ibid., ch. ixxx. § 20. § Ibid., ch. lxxxv. § 53. 
| Ibid., ch. bexviii. § 12. © Ibid., ch. xci. § 77. 


** Southey, Life of Nelson, ch. vii. tt Ibid., ch. v. 
tt S. T. Coleridge, The Friend, vol. iii. p. 23s. 
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countenance. The roughest sailors were tamed—not an oath was heard 
—the awe of a death-bed was upon all.”* 

Not easily to be forgotten by any but the too general reader, whose 
generalities involve oblivion of all particulars, is that struggle between 
Captain Dodd’s Indiaman and the pirates, in Mr. Charles Reade’s 
matter-of-fact romance ; when we are made to watch the great patient 
ship run environed by her foes; one destroyer right in her course, 
another in her wake, following her with yells of vengeance, and 
pounding away at her—but no reply. “Suddenly the yells of the 
pirates on both sides ceased, and there was a moment of dead 
silence on the sea.” Consult the graphic pages of “ Hard Cash” 
for the explanation of that sudden, solemn interval in the uproar of 
strife. And again, “ after that solemn silence came a storm of cries and 
curses . . . Astern the pirate thundered ; but the Agra’s response was 
a dead silence more awful than broadsides.”*+ Later in the same story 
there is & sensation parallel—when the ship strikes “‘ hard and fast on 
the French coast,” with a fierce grating noise. Crash! “One awful 
moment of silence.” And then, amidst shrieks of agony, the sea struck 
her like a rolling rock, solid to crush, liquid to drown :-and the comb of 
a wave smashed the cabin-windows and rushed in among the passengers 
as they floundered on the floor; and wetted and chilled them to the 
marrow ; and a voice in the dark cried, “* Oh God! we are dead men.’’{ 
—Later again, there is Captain Dodd stricken by apoplexy in the 
banker’s room: “ A loud ejaculation burst from Hardie and Skinner.— 
And then there was an awful silence.”§ 

Mr. Wilkie Collins, in “ No Name,”’ supplies instances more than one 
or two, of an interval of suggestive, suspensive, hushed expectancy of 
silence. For example, where the lawyer comes to break to the ocr 
the news of their penniless desolation. “There was a second pause of 
silence. The humming of flies among the evergreen shrubs under the 
window, penetrated drowsily into the room ; and the tramp of a heavy- 
footed cart-horse plodding along the high road beyond the garden, was 
as plainly audible in the silence as if it had been night.”|| So again at 
another critical juncture; when the dripping rustle of the rain among 
the trees, and the clear ceaseless tick of the clock on the mantelpiece, 
‘“‘made the minute of silence which followed the settling of the persons 
present in their places, indescribably oppressive. It was a relief to every 
one, when Mr. Pendril spoke." And again in the same critieal con- 
ference there was “‘a momentary pause. Once more the dripping rustle 
of the rain, and the steady ticking of the clock, filled up the gap of 
silence.”’** 

Diversified as human life are the kinds of suspensive silence whereof 
we treat. There is the silence of keenly interested spectators at some 
feat of strength, as in Chateaubriand’s description of the Indian games 
he witnessed: “chaque coup est précédé d’un profond silence, et suivi 
d’une vive acclamation ;”tf or as in Hazlitt’s almost classical narrative of 





* Northern Worthies, vol. iii. p. 210. + Hard Cash, vol. i. pp. 253 sq. 
t Ibid., p. 328. § Ibid, vol. ii. p. 45. 
|| No Name, vol. i. p. 166. { Ibid., p. 214. ** Ibid., p. 225 
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a prize-fight : “There was now a dead pause—attention was awe-struck. 
Who at that moment, big with a great event, did not draw his breath 
short—did not feel.his heart throb ?”* ere the Gas-man and Bill Neate 
went at it. 

There. is the silence of emotional sympathy and admiration, such as 
Burns evoked, by reciting his ballad of Lord Gregory, at St. Mary’s Isle : 
‘ Such was the effect,” writes Mr. Syme, “ that a dead silence ensued. 
It was such a silence as a mind of feeling naturally preserves when it is 
touched with that enthusiasm which banishes every other thought but the 
contemplation and indulgence of the sympathy produced.” Full heart, 
few words, as Henry Taylor has it. 

There is the silence of resentful disgust or contempt, such as Sheridan 
whimsically assumed, when he had his fling at a ponderous peer by re- 
marking, “ From the silence which prevails, I conclude Lauderdale has 
been cutting a joke.” 

There. is the blank silence of sudden chagrin, of acute disappointment, 
that may take, for lookers-on, a comic aspect, as in the story of Cardinal 
Fesch and his pair of turbots. His eminence, great in gastronomy, had 
invited, as Mr, Hayward tells the tale, a large party of clerical mag- 
nates to dinner; and by a fortunate coincidence, two turbots of singular 
beauty arrived as presents on the very morning of the “spread.” ‘To 
serve both would have appeared ridiculous, but the cardinal was most 
anxious to have the credit of both. He imparted his embarrassment to 
his chef. “Beof good faith, your eminence, was the reply; both shall 
appear; both shall enjoy the reception which is theirdue.” The dinner 
was served: one of the turbots relieved the soup. Delight was in eve 
face—it was the moment of the éprouvettet positive. The maitre d'hitel 
advances ; two attendants raise the turbot and carry him off to cut him 
up; but one of them loses his equilibrium: the attendants and the turbot 
roll together on the floor. ‘“ At this sad sight the assembled cardinals 
became pale as death, and A soLEMN SILENCE REIGNED IN THE CON- 
CLAVE—it was the moment of the éprouvette negative; but the maitre 
@hotel suddenly turns to the attendant—‘ Bring another turbot,’ said he, 
with the most perfect coolness. The second appeared, and the éprouvette 
positive was gloriously renewed.’’§ 

There is, again, the silence of polite embarrassment; as in that dinner- 
party “at Baring’s,” recorded by Thomas Moore in his Diary, at which 
—Samuel Rogers being one of the guests—‘ Francis Baring . . . after 
dinner, in talking of Peter Coxe the auctioneer, . . . . said, ‘ Didn’t he 


* Essay xii. in vol. i. of Table-talk. 

+ Currie’s Life of Burns, sub anno 1793. 

t “ We understand by ¢prowvettes, dishes of acknowledged flavour, of such un- 
doubted excellence that their bare appearance ought to excite, in a human being 
properly organised, all the faculties of taste,” &c.—Brillat-Savarin, Physiologie du 
Gott, 

_A distinguished gastronomer, says Mr. Hayward (himself an adept in that 
line of things), refining on this invention, proposes ¢prouvettes by negation. When, 
for example, a dish of high merit is suddenly destroyed by accident, or any other 
sudden disappointment occurs, you are to note the expression of your guests’ 
faces, and thus form your estimate of their gastric sensibilities. — Art of Dining. 

Hence mageriion and negatives, nicely discriminated in the narrative above. 

§ Hayward’s Biogr. and Critical Essays, II. 384. 
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write some poem about Human Life?’ (Rogers was sitting beside him.) 
There was a dead silence. ‘No, answered Brougham at last, putting 
his finger up to his nose with a look of grave malice; ‘no, it was not 
Peter Coxe that was the author of Human Life.’ ’* Moore adds that 
Brougham’s look and voice were irresistible, and that there was a burst 
of Jaughter over the table, in which Rogers himself joined. The con- 
straint of that ugly interval of dead silence, must have made the burst of 
after mirth all the noisier—in a joyous sense of release and relief. 

Call on another case.—On the occasion of his first speech, a very 
memorable one, Patrick Henry rose very awkwardly, and faltered so 
much in his exordium, that the crowd in the court-house thought it a 
clear case of failure. But, ‘in less than twenty minutes they might be 
seen in every part of the house, on every bench, at every window, stoop- 
ing forward from their stands, in death-like silence.” 

Indeed, no memoir of orator and his times, but must present examples 
to the point. As in Mr. Disraeli’s narrative of Sir Robert Peel’s intro- 
duction of his memorable Free ‘Trade speech, after Mr. Speaker had read 
the Address to the Crown, amid the buzz of general conversation. 
“Suddenly, as he closed it, there was a dead silence, followed by the 
rustling of attention. Every one ceased in the midst of the sentence he 
was uttering: the first minister had risen,” t 

Any attentive reader of the Life of Dr. Chalmers must have noted re- 
seated’ enasuplee of ’bated breath, én the part of the rapt assemblies that 
hung on the orator’s words. At his funeral sermon on a college friend, 
for instance, in 1814, there was ‘‘a silence among the living almost as 
deep,” says Dr, Hanna, ‘as that which reigned among the dead who lay 
beneath.’’§ A listener to one of his pulpit addresses in London, three 
years later, 4 that ‘ the breathlessness of expectation permitted not the 
beating of a heart to agitate the stillness ;”||—and indeed in his, as in 
Mr. Melvill’s case, almost universally and invariably there would be, at 
the close of his highly-wrought periods, a “ sensible rustling through the 
audience,” as if stopping to take breath. Dr, Wardlaw, again, after 
hearing Chalmers at the Tron Charch, on the “ Dissipation of Large 
Cities,” remarked: ‘I could not spare an eye from the preacher to mark 
how his appeal was telling upon others. The breathless, the appalling 
silence, told me of that.”"4{ And of one memorable speech of his before 
the Assembly, in 1825, his biographer records: “ For a moment or two 
after these words were spoken, a death-like stillness reigned throughout 
the House.’’** 

The hush may precede the oration, when the orator’s power is known, 
and great issues hang upon it. When the chief captain—all Jerusalem 
in an uproart+—had given St. Paul license, the Apostle, standing on the 
stairs, beckoned with his hand unto the people: and when there was made 
a great silence—odAjs b€ ovyns yevoueyns—he spake unto them in the 
Hebrew tongue, bidding those men, brethren, and fathers hearken to the 
defence which he made now unto them. And when they heard that he 


* Diary of Thomas Moore, June 27, 1827. 

t Wirt, Life and Character of Patrick Henry. 

t Disraeli, Life of Lord George Bentinck, ch. iii. 
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spake in the Hebrew tongue to them,—although there was already a 
t silence, it is written that they kept the more silence. 

The silence for prayer at a Quakers’ meeting has often been admired, 
in passing, by writers and talkers not in the main over-friendly to 
Friends. 

The Baroness Tautpheus graphically describes the effect of tolling the 
evening prayer-bell in certain Alpine regions. . The tolling occurs at 
supper-time, and the clatter of knives and forks and tongues ceases on 
the instant, and an awful stillness takes place, unbroken by word or 
movement until the last sound of the bell has died away. “ It had always 
struck Hamilton as something very Mahometan-like, this sudden call to 


er.’’* 
P Hartley Coleridge} thinks that the practice of the old Church (“ for 
the Church of Rome did understand these things’), the solemn opening 
of the text, the call to prayer, the interval of silence, broken only by the 
dropping of the beads, the occupation of priest and people in one act of 
mute adoration, must have been exceedingly impressive. 

More 60, in its way, at any rate, than embarrassed silence occurring 
after prayers,—of the kind commemorated by D’Ewes in the annals of 
the Long Parliament ; when, “ prayers being ended, a silence ensued for 
a while,” which was only terminated by the shrewd suggestion of D’ Ewes, 
“that somebody must break off our silence, because else our delay by 
silence would be as dangerous as our unnecessary disputes.” { Strafford’s 
fate being adhuc sub judice, no wonder the judex held his breath for 
a while, now and then. 

To a nervous orator, not a little awesome must be the dead silence that 
sometimes expects such great things from him. Like that, for example, 
recorded by Thomas Moore when he visited the Dublin Theatre in 1835, 
and, finding, to his “ horror,” that the enthusiastic audience counted on a 
speech from him, he resolved to make the impossibility of being heard his 
excuse—at least to those near him. “ But, to my still greater consterna- 
tion (for I really knew not what to say), 1 found, on the very first open- 
ing of my lips, that the whole house, by one common and instantaneous 
consent, became as mute as a churchyard.”§ A simile, by the way, 
mortally like that of another Thomas’s silence deep as death. 

When Weber drove up to the theatre, on the first representation of his 
“Oberon,” we are told that a stentorian voice among the noisy and 
fermenting crowd shouted, *‘ Weber is arriving !”’ and, in a moment, all 
was so hushed and still, that when the composer entered the orchestra, 
he was horror-struck by the breathless silignce, and thought the house was 
empty. But as he mounted to his desk there burst forth a yell of accla- 
mation so loud, and so prolonged, that his breath almost failed him. || 

It was after “ an awful silence of a few minutes” that Maria Theresa, 
in her great strait, perplexed in the extreme, came forward from the 
tribune, and appealed to her Hungarians, in words that, although in 
Latin,{ roused them to shout, till the welkin rang, the enthusiastic re- 
sponse and resolve, Mortamur pro Rege nostro Maria Theresi ! 





* The Initials, ch. viii. + Marginalia (The Bidding Prayer), IL. 347. 

t Sanford, Studies of the Great Rebellion, 341. 

§ Diary of Thomas Moore, Aug. 15, 1835. | Life of Weber, vol. ii. p. 455. 
§ Coxe, History of the House of Austria, ch. ci. 
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Mme. Blaze de Bury wrote a graphic account, the other day, in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, of the Austrian Emperor's first reception of his 
Hungarian subjects, in the Palace at Buda; and relates how, at the close 
of the Cardinal Primate’s address to Francis Joseph, “ the silence became 
deeper still, in some sort more intense: you might have fancied you were 
listening with _ eyes.”"* It was an auspicious renewal, “in some 
sort,’’ of the silence which preceded the grand outburst Moriamur pro 
Rege nostro, when that Rex was a Regina. 

A memorable evening in Boston, U.S., was that 16th of December, 
1773, when the fifty painted Mohawks made their way, before the stroke 
of seven, “without noise,’ to Griffin's Wharf; put sentries all round 
there; and, “ in a great silence of the neighbourhood,” busied themselves, 
in three gangs, on the dormant tea-ships—opening the chests, and 
punctually shaking them out into the sea. “ Listening from the distance, 
you could hear distinctly the ripping open of the chests, and no other 
sound.” t 

The silence of suspense between life and death in courts of law is in- 
exhaustibly impressive. It is exciting even to read of Amar, the rap- 
porteur of the Committee of Public Safety (or Salvation, would perhaps 
be nearer the meaning of the original), reciting one by one the names 
of the seventy-three Girondin deputies, obnoxious all. “ A long silence 
after each name, made every heart beat with the hope of being omitted, 
and the apprehension of being uamed.”’t 

Free use has modern fiction made of this and kindred forms of the 
awful pause of agonised expectancy—the "bated breath of wistful sus- 

nse. 
ie have it in “‘ Adam Bede,” when they are waiting for the verdict 
on Hetty. “The knock which told that the jury had come to their 
decision, fell as a signal for silence on every ear. It is sublime—that 
sudden pause of a great multitude, which tells that one soul moves in 
them all. Deeper and deeper the silence seemed to become, like the 
deepening night, while the jurymen’s names were called over, and the 
prisoner was made to hold up her hand, and the jury were asked for 
their verdict. . . . The stillness was less intense until the judge put on 
his black cap. . . . Then it deepened again, before the crier had had 
time to command silence. If any sound were heard, it must have been 
the sound of beating hearts.”§ 

We have it in Scott, at the crisis in Effie Deans’s trial for child-murder, 
when her sister is being examined as to Effie’s confession of her state. 
Jeanie’s fatal negative is given wBh a faint voice, which ‘ was yet heard 
distinctly in the most distant corner of the Court-room,—such an awful 
and profound silence had been preserved during the anxious interval 
which had interposed betwixt the lawyer’s question and the answer of the 
witness.’’|/ We have it in a trial scene of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s, when 
Undy Scott is under cross-examination ;: “ The silence of that minute was 
horrible to Undy, and yet he could hardly bring himself to break it,” by 
giving an answer that must utterly blacken himself; no wonder he has 





* Revue des Deux Mondes, Aug. 1, 1865. 

t See Carlyle’s Hist. of Fried. IL, vol. vi. p. 525. 

+ Histoire des Girondins, |. xlvii. § Adam Bede, ch. xiii. 
|) The Heart of Mid-Lothian, ch. xxii. 
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o wipe the perspiration from his brow when at last he ventures to 
‘break the terrible silence.”’"*—We have it in Mrs..Stowe’s elaborate 
presentment of Eva’s death-bed, when the black servants all come in, 
“and looked one at another, sighed, and shook their heads. There was 
a deep silence, like that of a funeral.”t+—We have it in Mr. Boyd’s sen- 
sation-scene of the Duke of Escalona timing the death-stroke of his 
English prisoner: “ ‘And now, Hassan,’ said the duke, addressing him- 
self to the negro with the axe, who stood opposite, ‘when I raise my 
finger, strike.’ Again there was a pause. It might be that the old 
noble repented ; for a minute he stood motionless, and the only sound 
that broke the stillness of the chamber was the short, hard beating of the 
prisoner's heart.” t— We have it in A Tale of Two Cities, when the mid- 
night mail pulled up to know what certain sounds of pursuit might mean : 
the stillness consequent on the cessation of the rumbling and labouring 
of the coach, added to the stillness of the night, made it very quiet 
indeed; and the panting of the horses communicated a tremulous motion 
to the coach, as if (this is one of Mr. Dickens’s characteristic touches ) 
“it were in a state of agitation. The hearts of the passengers beat loud 
enough to be heard; but at any rate, the quiet pause was audibly expres- 
sive of people out of breath, and holding the breath, and having the 
pulses quickened by expectation.”§ 

M. Dumas pére gives us an example in the high-wrought scene 
where Lewis XIV., at the full-dress lottery in Anne of Austria’s apart- 
ments, petrifies the court then and there assembled, by presenting the 
bracelets he has won to Mdlle. de la Vallitre: “a silence of astonish- 
ment, more profound than that of death, reigned in the assembly.”’|| It 
is very French and very like himself on M. Dumas’s part, to make this 
silence deeper than, instead of, as an Englishman would (or as Campbell 
does) say, deep as, death. 

No sooner had the knights, at Scott’s great tournament scene in 
“Ivanhoe,” resumed their station, after one brilliant passage of arms, 
than the “clamour of applause was hushed into a silence, so deep and so 
dead, that it seemed the multitude were afraid even to breathe.” 

Again, in the judicial combat between Sir Kenneth and Conrade of 
Montserrat, as, face to face, they await the signal to charge: “ The 
silence of suspense was now general—men breathed thicker, and their 
very souls seemed seated in their eyes, while not a sound was to be heard 
save the snorting and pawing of the good steeds, who, sensible of what 
was about to happen, were impatient to dash into career.”** In Scott’s 
other, earlier, and less popular Tale @& the Crusaders, may be noted a 
scene of suspense in the banqueting-hall of the Prince of Powys—whose 
minstrel, Cadwallon, delays and demurs and finally declines to sing: 
“the anxious and breathless expectation of the assembled chiefs and 





* The Three Clerks, ch. xli. ¢ Uncle Tom’s Cabin, ch. xxvi. 

~ The Cardinal, ch. xxv. 

Another illustration of dead silence occurs in ch. xii. of the same work, where 
Perez and Clifford are watching the struggles of the mule on the ledge of an 
abyss, into which it drops at last. 

§ A Tale of Two Cities, ch. ii. 
{ Le Vicomte de Bragelonne, ch. cxl. 
Ivanhoe, ch. ix. ** The Talisman, ch. xxviii. 
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champions” —and the “ dead silence which stilled the roaring hall, when 
his harp was reverently placed before him by his attendant.”* 

Again. Describing the crowd that thronged around the scaffold on 
which Captain Porteous was to die, Scott+ lays stress on the ominous 
silence that hushed that grim assemblage, waiting for their prey—silent 
and decent, though stern and relentless. 

At the execution of Robespierre, when the linen which bandaged his 
crushed jaw was pulled off, the agony wrung from the wretched sufferer 
a piercing wail that was heard to the opposite side of the Place de la 
Révolution : then followed “a silence, like that of the grave,” till the 
guillotine fell, and the victim’s head rolled into the basket. ‘“ The crowd 
held their breath for some seconds, then burst into a loud and unanimous 
cheering” {—and here an end. 





EARLY MORNING IN REGENT’S PARK. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


THE mighty city still is in repose, 
Sleep laps its feverish joys, its anxious woes, 
Labour’s great hammer strikes not yet its blows. 


The million chimneys have not yet begun 
Sending up household smoke to veil the sun, 
And skies are blue where all will soon be dun. 


Though near the vast Metropolis, I seem 
In some still country place, and cannot dream 
That yonder spreads life’s turbid, troubled stream. 


Autumn’s broad sun shines golden o’er the trees, 
The yellowing leaves hang crisply in the breeze, 
And o’er the grass low hum the tawny bees. 


Warmth to the flowret’s cheek the beams are bringing, 
The last few butterflies abroad are winging, 
Earlier than man awake, the lark is singing. 


With paddling feet, and arching neck of snow, 
The swan her sail commences, graceful, slow, 
The water with her beauty all a-glow. 





* The Betrothed, ch. ii. ¢t Heart of Mid-Lothian. 
t Lamartine, Histoire des Girondins, |. lxi. 
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And little-fish. are darting, sporting there, 
Woo’d upwards by the sun and freshening air, 
Life unto them one morn without a care. 


I scent from yon enclosure* rich perfume, 
Where foreign flowers, of every hue and bloom, 
Weave robes for Peris in bright Nature’s loom. 


There palms lift high their heads to catch the beam, 
And oranges on trees, red blushes, gleam, 
Till they who gaze in Orient countries seem. 


Hark! wakened by the early, cheerful ray, 
Barr’d in their countless cages far away, 
I hear the startling scream, the softened lay : 


The eagle’s cry to greet the sun once more, 
Though never to that orb again to soar, 
The wolf’s low how!—the lion’s under roar. 


Thus drinking Morning’s breath, and looking through 
The quivering branches on heaven’s crystal blue, 
Gladness and health where’er I turn my view: 


I will .ot think that, scarce a mile away, 
A mighty city lies, that soon will sway 
With tumult, and the passions’ maddening play. 


That there through long, long streets, will press the throng, 
The waggon creak, the horseman dash along, 
And lusty life sing loud its deafening song. 


I seem as much alone on this green sod, 
With Nature’s soothing spirit and her God, 
As if some desert isle, or waste I trod. 


Heaven speaks in gentlest whispers from on high ; 
I view dew-beaded grass, the trees, the sky, 
And from deep Nature’s heart there breathes one sigh : 


The sigh of half-suppressed, half-gushing bliss, 
That she is free the varied earth to kiss, 
Blooming near dust-dark cities fair as this. 





* The Botanical Gardens. + The Zoological Gardens. 























WIDOW DALLAS. 


AN IRISH TALE. 


IV. 


To a person coming from the pure country air, what a world of mist 
and smoke is presented by the approach to London! The many hundred 
thousand chimney-pots which exhale their vapour make their presence 
disagreeably felt : 


Where reeking London’s smoky caldron simmers. 


Certainly every variety of exhalation which can darken the atmosphere 
and disguise fair nature is accumulated. Then, passing the residences 
and the line of villas, the herbage and flowers, vegetation and foliage, 
grew less and less, till terraces after terraces came into view. In nearing 
the vast world of brick and mortar, the market-gardens even were lost 
to sight, and farther on, the few sad, dingy, and sickly plants of trees 
which owned a wretched existence amidst the smut, smoke, dust, and 
vapour of the huge city, became fewer and fewer, and the travellers arrived 
at the terminus to be stunned with the incessant din of near and distant 
noises, to be whirled through the unknown labyrinth of winding streets, 
and have the senses dazzled by the continual fleeting of — living 
beings, or by seeing objects of every sort, form, size, and colour, laid out 
in costly abundance in the windows of the houses as they passed by them 
in succession. 

The effect of this on persons in possession of rude health and sanguine 
spirits is bracing and vivifying to the nerves, but it brings headache and 
languor to many. Many writers, and none more ably than Charles 
Dickens, have described the effect. of the seene which a first view of entry 
into London presents to a visitor from the remote country. ‘The inter- 
minable streets of shops, myriads of coaches, omnibuses, pedestrians, the 
wealth, the grandeur, the multiform articles of every form, clime, nature, 
and character, presented on each side to the view of those who see the 
windows of each house as they pass through in their vehicle—the turmoil, 
the heat, the intense vitality of the moving masses, the absorbing air of 
serious self-interestedness which is pat an on the countenance of every 
person, young and old, whom you see—all these struck the travellers, and 
especially the young Frederick, as they drove to the hotel where Mrs. 
Dallas had decided on residing during her stay in London. She rested 
herself at the hotel, in which she was obliged to make herself at home, 
till two in the afternoon, and then proceeded to the different shops, en- 
joining Frederick not to venture out. With the means to procure it, 
everything earthly can be had in London, and she found that there was 
no difficulty in making choice of the clothes and the requisite books which 
she required, and she soon hurried back to her young charge. The next 
day she went down with him to Woolwich, and on their way she gave 
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him many instructions, and earnestly im lored him to remember his re- 
ligious duties; to:pray to God for His holy spirit to diréct and guard him 
in the way in whieh he should go, and never, on any account, to neglect 
the morning and evening prayer in secret; and she gave hitn a Bible, 
which she told.him to be sure to read every day of his life. 

When they arrived at the schoolmaster’s house, it was a sad, a bitter 
feeling, both. for her and for him. The first parting from home is the 
most cutting of all the pangs that come over the spirit of man during his 
earthly progress. The Persians say, ‘* Until you leave your parents’ roof 
you can never call yourself a man.” But how inexpressibly bitter is the 
sensation of seeing all that is dear, amiable, and affectionate in the shape 
of a mother, who. never for an instant lost sight of watching over and 
caring for you, wrenched away from sight, and yow yourself landed onan 
unknown shore! She repeated her injunctions over and over again; she 
kissed him, cried over him, and at last, in tears, herself drove away to her 
lonely room.in the hotel, where she offered to her heavenly Father her 
prayers for his guidance and welfare. One comfort she had with regard 
to him, and that was to find that the schoolmaster was'to all appearance 
what he was universally deseribed to be—a very kind man; and she 
trusted for the best. But still she felt many pangs in entrusting a child 
so youthful to the care of a stranger, and the assoefation of rude and un- 
known boys. 

As there was nothing to detain her when she returned to her hotel, 
she determined to make the sad journey homeward sooner'than she had 
even intended, and said, “ As there is no one to get ready for at the 
cottage except myself, [ shall not even write to tell the maid-servants 
of my arrival, nor yet to Mrs, Moore. It will be time*enough to inform 
her when I am safe at home, and then, no doubt, she will either drive 
instantly to the cottage with my little one, or else send forme to come 
to her. But I feel I cannot stay here in this monstrous large city 
without any friend near, and in a large rambling hotel.” 

Mr. Moore had promised, if possible, to come the’ next day, but the 
morning after she had put Frederick to school there came a note to say 
that he could not be there that day, that he was obliged imperatively to 
go to Birmingham, but he would return as soon as he could manage his 
business, and then his first act would be to call upon her. It seemed, 
then, that it was better for her not to linger any longer in London, and 
accordingly she hastened to make her arrangements for returning in the 
train to Holyhead. 

The great French cynic insists that, as a general maxim, “ women love 
not one another.” ‘There are few of his general remarks devoid of in- 
terest or wanting in acumen, but he might (if he had wished to be just) 
have made an exception in favour of some amiable beings “ with whom 
to converse’ it is frequently the lot of men of the present day; and 
doubtless. such beings inhabited ‘‘ many a spot” in his time, though un- 
known to the philosophy of Rochefoucauld. Yet, whether her temper 
be lovable or of the severe character, it is certain that woman finds 
herself little at home in solitude. She makes acquaintance with some 
one beneath her if she be in a strange place, rather than not communi- 
cate her thoughts, her feelings, or her wishes; she resorts to the kitehen- 
maid rather than not have any auditor; and where a man would feel 
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perfect content with his pen, his newspaper, his book, his brush, or his 
instrument, she would be wholly unable to endure the ennui of utter 
privacy. When Mrs. Dallas found herself alone in the large hotel, it 
was a fearful punishinent to her to be without either the active assist- 
ance of some person known to her, or the genial love of her children, 
to whom she was so much attached, and she thought that she never had 
passed such a sad and unbearable time as that evening in the hotel, 
though in one of the most fashionable and crowded streets in London. 
Her mind reverted to the dear objects of her attachmert, and she could 
not banish them from her waking thoughts, or sleep for many hours 
after she had gone to her rest. She felt, also, a great dread and repug- 
nanee for the population which she knew she would find herself thrown 
amongst on her return to Ireland. She began contrasting them with 
the quiet, happy, merry, and contented beings whom she saw at ever 
place which she had visited in England. She said to herself, that now 
the winter was nearly approaching, it was a dreadful prospect to antici. 
pate her life in the cottage with only her little girl for a in mh and 
she felt a thrill of horror when she called to mind its wretched dreari- 
ness, its wild seclusion, and the uncouth inhabitants with whom she would 
have to pass the wet winter in Ireland. 

After a short sojourn in that country, she had been enabled to see far 
different things than any which the accomplished English statesmen who 
Jay down the law on such matters choose to bring before the world in 
their orations, and she said to herself what would Mr. Bright, or the 
opponents of the Protestant Church, if they had become acquainted with 
the conduct of the Irish priesthood, say after a few months’ residence at 
Rocheville? But they, in their position, must say something to their 
constituents, and no matter whether their assertions be founded upon a 
correct view acquired by actual observation, or a hap-hazard guess at the 
case as given by the crude opinion formed from a partisan’s prejudiced 
account, they are bound to flatter the ears of “ the groundlings,” and 
chime into their radical and absurd notions. 

Of the writers, also, who undertake tlie task of exhibiting the con- 
dition of religious feeling in the country, one wlio is acquainted with 
the subject is forcibly struck by the meagre information on which 
their facts are built;, and many wits who, like “the Frenchman 
first in eloquence and fame,” scruple not to “laugh God's word to 
seorn,”’ exercise their malignant impulses in ridiculing the ministers 
of the Protestant religion, whose sole and undivided object in Ireland is 
shown by their zealous efforts and unremitting assiduity in promoting 
the cause of truth. Of the different leading champions on behalf of 
Protestantism who have attained to the mitre in Ireland, van any 
doubt. exist as to their disinterestedness, their piety, and their un- 
ceasing energy ? And throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
the numbers of those unrewarded and even unrecognised bat by those 
whom their charity have made them acquainted, must strike every visitor 
who even casually makes a sojourn in the island. If we look to the 
histories of the “ ‘prenticeship passed” by almost every Irish bishop 
from the north to the south, what wonderful tales they reveal of ex- 
emplary piety in the discharge of parochial functions, of unworldly zeal 


in the holiest of causes, of learning and genius devoted to the service 
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of its Muster, and of all the graces and good gifts which become the 
minister of religion. 

Many persons have written with a view of setting before the world the 
sad condition of the Irish peasantry, and such persons have, though all 
agreed as to the fact of their deplorable destitution and general unhappy 
state, varied much in their statements as to the cause of it. It is, say 
some, the absenteeism of the landholders; it is the want of proper go- 
vernment, say others. The Catholics say it is the discontent of the ma- 
jority, who are incensed at seeing a Church, predominant and overpaid, 
holding rule over those of a different creed, and forcing them to pay 
tithes, and indirectly to contribute to its aggrandisement. The uacertain 
natur of agricultural returns has been said to cause the prevalent poverty 
by many. The reckless disposition of the lower classes, who hurry imto 
matrimony and the cares of a household before they have the means to 
maintain even themselves, are said to be the evil by many more. All 
these causes certainly exist, and have their concomitant effects, but I 
think the grand agency which works for evil in the districts where 

verty and misery are most rife, and contributes its influence to aid the 
ignorance and the superstition of this very impulsive race, is their per- 
verted religion. 

That Irishmen are the most impulsive of the sons of man, there are 
many instances to prove, and I may adduee one which lately excited 
the greatest sensation throughout the United Kingdom. It was the 
ease of Major Yelverton and his first inamorata, Miss Longworth. 
When the eloquent Mr. Whiteside, whom the latter selected as her 
lawyer, had got this case before him, he made the most of it with his 
moving tropes and overwhelming rhetoric, and as ] heard an Irish trades- 
man say, he delivered himself of the “ floweriest language which ever 
came out of the mouth of a man;” but, notwithstanding his powers 
of language, his sound choice of matter to lay before the jury, and 
the fair merits of his cause, he would never have produced the effect 
which he did, either on the minds of the jury or the feelings of the open- 
mouthed dé: modo without, if he had not had the cause of a female 
Catholic to plead. That was the secret of the shouting, huzzaing, and 
hooting, of the ovation for the success of the advocate’s pleading, and the 
cheers which attended the persecuted victim home. 

Before the parties appeared in Ireland and figured at Rosstrevor, that 
many a man had behaved in such a way as Major Yelverton was stated to 
have been guilty of, to many a girl who was never half so prononcé in her 
decided flirtations, writings, and pursuits in various ways, as Miss Long- 
worth was, is known to every one, and though the chapel scene was a 
crowning act of deceit and folly, yet even that would have never induced 
the populace to agitate so fiercely had it been a deceit which had been 
practised upon the follower of any other creed in any other place of worship 
except a Popish one. When the lawyer, with all the facts relating to various 
trips to and fro in the Mediterranean, the assumption of the habit of a Scour 
de la Charité, the warm love-letters, and numerous other matters before him, 
did not hesitate to urge the engaging and interesting character of the 
lady, it struck me as if it would have been an appropriate question to ask 
him, “‘ Would you like your daughter or your niece to have acted as she 
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did?” Even granting the purity of her motives, could an unmarried 
female pursue such a course without damaging her reputation ? 

But now that the plain unvarnished case has gune before the House of 
Lords the matter reads quite differently, and though no one could think 
of justifying the gentleman in this case, or of advocating ‘his nefarious 
conduct, yet one may say, in reading the present view of it as laid before 
the public, in the words of King Henry, “ Mark what a plain tale will 
put youdown!” But it has ever been so in the course of justice, and the 
different phases of its administration throughout Ireland. Thus, in the 
year 1852, during the elections, when the soldiers, who in the course of 
the discharge of their duty fired on the mob which ‘assembled tumultu- 
ously at Ten Mile Bridge, in Clare, and threatened wholesale destruction 
to the lives and properties of its peaceful inhabitants, alth the Riot 
Act had been wedi and the order had been repeatedly een them to 
disperse, and all the transaction had been carried on legally, still the 
coroner’s inquest—composed of Catholics—returned a verdict of ** Wilful 
murder” against the soldiers, because they had acted up to their in- 
structions, and, having fired, had killed some of the infuriated mob there 

assembled. | 
‘ — It has invariably been the task of the followers of Popery to use every 
art in their power in order to make the English government and the 
English people believe that the prevalent discontent, or the pitiable 
condition of the peasantry, arises from some want of proper manage- 
ment in the magistracy, or some fault in the government ; but those who 
reside in the country, and are let into the real secret of the matter, know 
for a truth that it is the religion which they follow that is at the bottom 
of it all. In every country where this creed is professed the masses 
of the inhabitants are more or less ignorant and miaiheel and the con- 
trast between the educated communities of the north of ‘Ireland and the 
population of the south and west and other districts, is readily accounted 
for by any person capable of forming a judgment on such matters, In the 
former counties, the benign and humanising influence of a religion which 
allows its followers their own spiritual responsibility, is seen to be having 
its due effects upon their minds, their habits, and character, whereas in the 
latter the feeling which works upon the minds of the masses is the Popish 
religion. This is why, when a benevolent or a painstaking landlord, ora 
charitable and compassionate lady blessed with riches, endeavours to amend 
their prospects, or to afford relief in various ways, such as goodness or 
Christianity may suggest, they receive it with unthankful minds, and are 
little disposed to protit by it. When a lady tries to better the lot of the 
daughter of one of the cottagers, and gets her clothes, pays for her fare 
to where she can procure a situation, recommends her to a mistress, and re- 
ceives a favourable answer to her request, she finds after a week has elapsed 
that the girl has sold the clothes, run away from the mistress, and is 
begging her bread barefoot, and in idleness, in the same place as where 
she came from, and in the same condition as when she first sawher. She 
tries the same experiment with another child equally poor; the same re- 
sults, or similar ones, ensue. ‘The child has been brought up in ignorance 
and idleness, and she leaves the restraint of service, though it be a very 
slight burden, and, like the former child, prefers her poverty, rags, aud 
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liberty, to industry and a mistress. When the gentry find their efforts of 
relief responded to in such a manner, can one feel surprise at their 
abandoning such people to their fate, and leaving the country? Thus 
absenteeism is produced, and no doubt it also, brings on its natural evils 
—the tyranny of the agent, the galling yoke of the middle-man, and the 
: ‘of the serf, The inhabitants of India have pga we 
says, “ The great man is such as great men. are expected to ut 
ne man’s man is a fiend ei gts and the middle-man in Ireland is 
such a being as reminds you always of this adage. Hence the revolting 
details of murder, secret assassination, concealment of criminals, and all 
the catalogue of horrors which every day’s repott makes the soul sick with. 
No doubt the hosts of emigrants have taken with them, among their 
numbers, the characters who were ripe for such acts,.and who, many of 
them, also, no doubt, have fallen before the shrine of civil slaughter, which 
heaped up its hecatombs of wretched victims daily in that continent where 
horror and carnage had so many tales to tell, that ‘their very number 
makes men hard.” But at the time I speak of, the ruffian and the as- 
sassin, the black agent of agrarian outrage, and, the benighted wretch 
who did his bidding, were to be seen unchecked and uncontrolled by any 
official, and lurking in many a homestead. 


When Darby Ryan had got the intelligence that he was most in search 
of from Mr. Moore's servants, he told Thady to, get his gossoon to run 
across the bog to the cottage, and find out from the servants of Mrs. 
Dallas what time they expected their mistress home, and at what hour. 
Now this little gossoon who went on Thady’s errand really lived in one 
of the cabins adjacent to the cottage, but he went every day to the stables 
at Castleogh, and assisted there, and his services as a quick messenger 
were well known by Darby Ryan and his own cousin Thady. A quick 
messenger he certainly was; he could run across the bog from the cabin 
to the stables in very little shorter time than a dog would have taken to 
do the same journey in the scent of his master. He went across that 
afternoon, and under pretence of carrying eggs to the servants, he got 
access to the kitchen, and the maids told him all he wauted to hear, which 
was that the missus was not expected back for a week ; and they did not 
know how she would come, as there was no regular car from Churchtown, 
but supposed that she could hire one there when the coach, which brought 
her from Dublin, arrived with her. Then the little barefooted, bareheaded 
wretch, with his for many-a-week unwashed face, matted hair like that 
described in the ballad as belonging to Irish kerues, ragged small-clothes, 
and torn frieze jacket, left the cottage, slunk round till he was out of 
sight in the bog, and then fled, like a light-limbed imp as he was, to 
Thady with the news of what he had heard. Thady quickly told this to 
Darby Ryan. Darby Ryan the next day, when he went in to his master 
to speak to him after breakfast, as was usual every day, said to him: 
“I’ve found out, your honour, about the pretty lady who lives in the 
cottage; she is expected home from England in a week.” He then 
opened out to his master the dark plot which a mind fertile in such ex- 
aren had suggested to him, and, as was hitherto usual in such dialogues 

tween master and man, he persuaded him to consent to his suggestions. 
What they were must appear in the sequel. 
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On the morning after the day Mrs. Dallas had decided in’ her 
mind that it was much the best plan which she could fix upon to 
return immediately to Holyhead by the train, and not to linger in 
London, she repaired in her cab rather sorrowfully to the terminus of 
the railway, and having got on the platform with her return ticket, 
she said to herself that she must take care to select some carriage where 
three or four persons were sitting. She knew by experience that, had 
she gone accompanied by no one, without a gentleman’s escort, and 
known by none of the first-class travellers, for such a long journey, 
such was her extreme beauty, she would have been so much the engrossing 
object of every eye, that she could scarcely expect to escape being ve 
much abashed if even she should be so fortunate as to travel without being 
addressed by some fellow-passenger. But she saw three gentlemen who 
had taken their places for Holyhead enter one of the large first-class car- 
riages, and so she resolved to gointo it. ‘These three men, being bound 
for Ireland, would not, she thought, part company during the whole way, 
and whilst she stood waiting, a quiet old lady came up and took her place 
in the carriage, so she felt assured that this was where she might best 
take her seat also. 

Soon after they started, the three gentlemen, who were officers of 
the garrison in Dublin, were in great glee, and began conversing to- 
gether about the place they were going to. They were men about 
thirty years of age, all of them captains in different regiments. They 
talked of the large garrison there, and the leading topic was the grand 
field-days which they were twice every week obliged to attend in the 
Pheenix Park. One of them remarked: “ We are only spectators, but 
the generals and their staff are grand characters on these occasions. Of 
these generals, those whom I have seen most active and energetic are 
Generals Guardscoin and Cringhingham. The first is a man whose 
service has been in the Guards, and he never ceases to praise them ; no evo- 
lution can be done in which the Guards do not hold a prominent part. The 
tirst question he asks his staff is, ‘ Who has command of the Guards this 
day ?’? He never hears any new theory broached without saying, ‘ What do 
they say of it at the Guards’ orderly-room ?’ The finest body of veterans 
fresh from any scene of conquest would be passed over by him with 
utter disregard, if they had been apart from the scenes of action of the 
household troops, or had nothing in common with the Guards. When it 
was published generally that the Emperor of Russia spoke the memorable 
speech which made such a remarkable impression in London, when he 
said, ‘I should like to see one of your WéHling regiments,’ after having 
been shown a parade of the St. Sibit loungers—General Guardscoin 
was in perfect dismay at the imperial want of taste in preferring the view 
of troops disciplined in ‘ the flinty and steel couch of war’ to that of the 
pampered sons of luxury. General Cringhingham is a man of another 
service, but the same servile respect which Guardscoin feels for the Guards, 
Cringhingham feels for any person of rank and station. He is fully pos- 
sessed of the fawning, sycophantic disposition which Junius has attributed 
. to most of his countrymen. To the lord, the influential man, the high in 
station, he is all bows and smiles and blandishment, but the regimental 
officer experiences a hard taskmaster in him. These two hold high rank 
in the garrison.” 
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Another of the officers then observed: “ Do you know the famous Doll, 
one of the generals on the staff? He is the good-looking man that paints 
his whiskers, his eyebrows, some say his cheeks, and dresses like a most 
finished exquisite of twenty-three, whereas, in fact, he is really fifty-three 
a man of the highest tone and polish—in fact, a male Skewton. 
Well, must know that there is a eustom in the Dublin Theatre which 
reminds one of the licence that obtains both at Oxford and Cambridge 
with the youths there on some grand occasion, when they shout out the 
names of great celebrities, and call after them a groan for so and so, a 
cheer for so.and so, and this in a perfect storm of exuberant youthfal demon- 
stration, like what is told us of the Saturnalia at Rome. Such a custom, 
I say, is prevalent with the lowest class who sit in the upper gallery of the 
Dublin Theatre. Thus, when any great person in authority comes into 
the boxes, he is saluted with a groan for such a person, or a cheer for such 
a person, according as he is unpopular or the reverse. One evening this 
General Doll came in dressed to the very pink of perfection, his essenced 
hair curled, his cheeks the very most blooming of their kind, his whiskers 
dyed ‘a merveille,’ his eyebrows painted to the most extreme nicety, when 
one of those witty ragamuflins who swarm in the seats in the upper 
gallery, and who had some reason to be offended with Doll, perceived him 
addressing one of the beautiful and fashionable young ladies in the dress 
circle, and roared out to him from his elevated station: ‘ Ah, now, is that 
you, Doll? I didn’t know you, Doll. Where did you get the dye for 
your whiskers, Doll? Sure enough your hair's in great order, Doll! 
How did you disguise it so well, Doll? That’s a fine colour you've got 
in your cheeks, Doll!’ and many other such annotations, until the raising 
of the curtain relieved Doll from his unwelcome remarks.”’ In such-like 
jocular descriptions, aneedotes, and jokes, they passed away most of the 
tame, being light-hearted and careless, and Mrs. Dallas found an agreeable 
companion in the old lady who sat opposite to her. 

They arrived at Holyhead late in the night, and sailed for Kingstown, 
whence, when they got to Dublin, Mrs. Dallas determined to repair to 
her brother’s house. The journey on the preceding day had been all like 
a jaunt of pleasure, and there was nothing but the strangeness of the 
sensation of being in company with people whose conversation and ways 
were totally different to what Mrs. Dallas was accustomed to, that gave 
her the slightest feeling of annoyance ; then there was the transition to 
the steamer, and its noise, its noisome smell and tremulous motion, and 
sea-sickness, all which she passed through at night. A voice on deck 
made her delighted to hear of their having the Dublin hills in sight early 
in the morning. The officers got on deck and began talking of their hard 
lot in having to serve in Ireland; and one of them said, jocularly, “ It 
ought now to be considered foreign service, for if you look into ‘ Hart’s 
Army List,’ you will see that there the grand authority on those points, 
Major Hart, has blazoned forth his own name as having performed dis- 
tinguished service, although the extent of it was his repairing to Nenagh 
with a party of his regiment to pacify some turbulent militia there.” 

When Mrs. Dallas arrived in Dublin, she did not linger at her bro- 
ther’s house long, but the very next day took her place in the stage for 
Churchtown. ‘The description of a stage-coach journey through a 
country like that which she traversed, had it been a tine day, would have 
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embraced the detail of many pleasing varieties of views through the wild 
wastes, bogs, mountainous outlines, and woody dales, watered by windin 
rivers; but, as it was, no re! view could be more dull, dreary, an 


disconsolate than that which she had all the day through, as the splash- 
ing rain dashed against the windows of the coach. Then the howling 
wind, the miry roads, the stop every two hours to change horses at the 
different stages, which brogh ench time to the windows of the coach 
a whole crowd of wretched beggars—men, women, and children—all 
barefooted, ragged, hatless, dirty, unkempt, dishevelled, and so hideously 
attired as searcely to look like haman beige lat clamorous, hungry, 
and most of them suffering from some ailment, but every one of the group 
with some word of either a humorous, a pathetic, or even complimentary 
kind to offer: “The Lord spare your beautiful ladyshi long to us!” 
“In troth your sight’s good for sore eyes!” “ Then, soe. it’s wileome 
you are, to make the day look cheerful!” With such and plenty of other 
similar speeches was she saluted at every village. It seemed to her as 
if the beggars were innumerable at the first town, until she arrived at the 
second, and then came the same sort of assemblage; so on at the third ; 
‘and, without any decrease, they still showed in the same way through 
the different stages of the journey. 

There was an old maiden lady in the coach with her, with a fat, pam- 
pered, white-haired French poodle—a dog that might have been a well- 
trained one in good hands, but who was overfed beyond all possibility of 
being brought into proper condition, and cross and unpleasant in con- 
sequence, She never ceased to fondle it, or feed it, or else speak in its 
praise during the journey, and was very animated in advocating the 
cause of some society for the good treatment of animals, which had re- 
ceived hundreds of pounds from the soi-disante charitable ladies of 
Dublin, and which she also contributed largely to. This in a country 
where men, women, and children were starving in hosts, where sharp 
misery had worn most of them to the bone, where one would exclaim 
in every place one came on such a day as that of which I speak— 


Poor naked wretches ! 
Where shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed raggedness, find shelter >— 


seemed so incongruous and absurd, that she was almost tempted to think 
of her fellow-traveller, in her stupid, selfish disregard of her fellow- 
creatures, as one of those ladies mentioned by Lord Shaftesbury, who 
was indignant at the thought of a chimney-sweeper being taken care of, 
for she never seemed to give a thought to the poor creatures who were 
imploring her pity. She left her, however, after a few stages, and took 
herself and her dog to some other locality. 

Shortly afterwards came on the night—the dark autumn night. It was 
now September. It kept on raining and blowing worse aud worse until 
they reached Churchtown—no star, no lights of any kind to qualify its 
blackness. The wind increased, and the rain drifted in sheets, as it were, 
_ as she stepped from the coach into the miserable office and waited for some 
car, the only vehicle which was ever available in Churchtown, and the only 
one in which she could possibly expect to reach her home. While she 


sat disconsolate in the office, one of the men in the street said to the 
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clerk who was sitting at his desk, ‘There’s Thady Redmond with that 
car which he has driven i into Churchtown the last three nights, just about 
this time he’s comin’ up the sthreet.” Just after this came Thady seated 
on an outside jaunting-car, and, stopping at the office, he sonhed | his hat 
to the lady, a said, “Tl dhrive you, miss; to Rocheville, or anywhere 
else you're going to.’’ Mrs. Dallas saw the car that was outside the 
office, and though it was not by any means an eligible conveyance, she 

‘that she could not do better, and so she consented to let him 
take her trunk and put it on one side’ of the car, and she herself got up 
on theother. It poured with rain. She had only a slight umbrella. The 
way was dirty and muddy; the street looked corevhed the only people 
out. of doors were beggars. The night was wild, dark, and nothing but 
the teeming rain was to be seen or felt. ‘The horse drew the car-wheels 
with a hideous rattle over the stones, now laid bare with the incessant 
pour of rain, and soon reached the country muddy road, with frightful 
ditches on each side, now and then hedges, and at last a wild bog. This 
lasted for about three miles, and all the way ‘Thady, like a trae Irish car- 
man, bethinking himself of the forlorn condition of his charge, kept say- 
ing to her words of comfort: ‘‘ Never mind, miss, we'll soon be over it 
all. This horse would go over the ground asy in an hour, It'll soon 
clear, and we'll have a niece night, It’s notover three mile to Rochieville 
now.” 

Just’ as he had finished speaking the last words, they came to a 
rocky part of the road and a mountain on its right, and the horse dashed 
the car-wheel, on the opposite side to that on which Mrs. Dallas sat, 
against a sharp rock in the side of the road, and wrenched it from its tree, 
and the linch-pin giving way, the wheel fell off, and the car flowndered. 
The horse, however, did not drag it, as Thady, whose muscular arm 
never let go the rein, jumped out the moment tite shoek occurred and 
pulled him up. He exclaimed, “Oh, murdher! what will we do now, 
miss ?’’ It indeed seemed a very bad case. The ear was stuck like a 
dead weight in the muddy, slimy road. Thady managed to loose the 
horse from the shafts, and taking off the harness and the reins, he asked 
the lady to let him put the cushions in a pile over the side she was sitting 
ou, and said, “I'll go now, miss, on the baek of the horse to the forge 
that’s a piece above on the hill, and I’ll be back in no time with the 
men to put the wheel right.” So saying, he jumped on the horse and 
rode him» away barebacked, and just as he set off he gave a shrill 
whistle, and very soon afterwards the sound of his. horse’s hoofs were 
lost in the distance. 
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ADVENTURES IN THR NORTH-WEST THRRITORY.* 
BY RARRINGTON BRAVER, FSQ. 


Brnoip me, then, at Toronto, making active preparations for a journey 
with my two followers, Peter Ginger and Ready, of fifteen hundred miles 
or so actoss the continent to the Pacific, I had become intensely British 
doving a Inte visit to the States, and resolved that it should be performed 
entirely through British tertitory, and remote ag possible from the United 
States boundary. | Some of my friends advised me to go by railway to 
La Cross, and from thence up the upper waters of the Mississippi to St. 
Paul, in Minnésota, then by a stage to Georgetown, on the Red River, 
down which stream I could proceed by A steamer to the Sellsirle Settle- 
mefit, in the centre of which Fort Garry is situated, at the point where 
the Assiniboine and Red River meet. 

I should advise my readers to take the largest map of North America 
they can find, of they may be sorely puzzled to follow my route, or to 
anderitend where the adventures [ am about to déseribe oeeurred, When 
travelling I seldom fail to find a companion, and my disposition being 
somewhat of a malleable nature, T generally manage so to work his and 
mine together, that we are able to rub on socinbly till called wpon to sepa- 
rate. In the present instance I was more fortunate than usual, for, 
while I was iri the midst of my preparations, who should turn up one day, 
or rather roll into the office of my cousin, John Brown, but my old sehool- 
fellow and strong-fisted, stout-hearted friend, Jack Trevor, He was a 
capital shot, could handle or or soull right well, throw a fly skilfully, ran 
like a deer, walk thirty miles on a stretch without fatigue, and woe betide 
the man who felt the strength of hiv arm, I told Jack what [ was about 
to undertake. “ Just stiit me,’’ he exclaimed. “ I was wondering what 
I should do. I’ve a year or so to spare and some cash to throw away, am 
in good training, and should amazingly like to have a seamper after 
buffalo.” 

The ice of winter having sufficiently disappeared from the Upper 
Lakes to render navigation possible, we started by the Northern Railway, 
passing Lake Simcoe to Collingwood, on the shores of the Georgian Bay, 
and then embarked on board a steamer named after the same heroic 
admiral. Paddling away north, we were soon out of sight of the gene- 
rally low shore, when a gale springing up, we tumbled about very eon- 
siderably. We managed, however, to tumble on till we got under the 
lee of a wooded island, where we remained as quietly as in a mill-pond 
till the next morning, when we continued our voyage between the Mani- 
toulin Islands and the north shore of Lake Huron, till we came to the 
Bruce mines. Along this north shore a road has been surveyed and 
settlements laid out. Proceeding up the St. Mary River, we reached the 
. Villages of that name—one on the British, the other on the States side. 


a ——$ ——< 





* For fuller particulars of many of the subjects treated of in this paper, see 
Professor Hind’s accounts of the Ked River and Saskatchewan exploring expedi- 
tions. 
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Between the two, Lake Superior sends its waters, roaring and foaming, 
into the river on their course to the ocean. We avoided the rapids by 
steaming .a canal on the American side. On our way we took on 
board two birch-bark canoes, which my indefatigable cousin, John Brown, 
had caused to be provided; as.also a supply of to stick over the seams ; 
wattap, which is the root of the tamarac, used to sew the pieces of birch- 
bark ; cod-lines, and other indispensables for canoe navigation. 

a guide and crew joined us, dark-skinned individuals de- 
scended from French Canadians and Indians,.a class who are employed 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company in their canoes. I will describe them as 
we go on. We purposed picking up afterwards a few Indians to increase 
our strength. Away we steamed along the northern shore of Lake 
Superior, occasionally sighting some lofty bluff said to contain a vast 
supply of iron, copper, and other mineral wealth, till we neared the fine 
headland of Thunder Cape, and found ourselves amid the magnificent 
scenery of Thunder Bay. Here the steamer anchored, and we, launch- 
ing our canoes, went on shore at Fort William, an important port of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, standing at the mouth of the River Kami- 
nistiquia. 

We found that surveyors had already laid out a settlement on the 
banks of this stream, which is navigable for large vessels for a good many 
miles from its mouth. While preparing for our long inland voyage of 
something not much under five hundred miles to the Red River, we were 
entertained by the surveyor, who showed us the plans proposed for open- 
ing up the country for general traffic. Trevor had become very eager 
on the subject, and declared that he should be ready to devote his life to 
the undertaking. We therefore agreed to follow the same route. Send- 
ing our canoes with the voyageurs up the Kaministiquia River, we were to 

roceed north along the shore of Thunder Bay till we reached a harbour 
abreast of Dog Lake. Here we were to land, and push our way for 
twenty-eight miles across the country, along the line where a good road 
was soon to be formed, to Dog Lake. We were to embark on the lake 
in our canoes, as we should have a clear navigation of thirty-five miles 
across it and up Dog River till it became shoal; then landing, we were 
to ascend to the height of land forming the boundary between Canada 
and the North-West Territory, and make a portage of five miles to the 
Savanne River. A portage is, literally, a carrying. The canoes and 
cargo are carried on men’s shoulders over the land, either to avoid a rapid, 
or from one lake or stream to another—thus these intervening spaces of 
land come to be called also portages. After launching our canoes in the 
Savanne River, we were to obtain a free navigation of sixty-five miles, the 
Lake des Mille Lacs and the River Seine, to the Little Falls. We were 
from this place to be prepared for numerous portages, amounting alto- 
gether toseven miles, and fifty-nine and a half miles of navigation. After 
the last of these portages we were to get a run of two hundred and eight 
miles down the River Seine into Rainy Lake, and from thence into the 
Lake of the Woods, which we were to cross to its western extremity 
either to a small lake known as Lac Plat, ninety-one and a half miles 
across an easy country, to Fort Garry, or to descend the Winnipeg River 
into Lake Winnipeg, and along its southern shore to the mouth of the 
Red River We decided on the latter route for ourselves, as we wished 
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for oun canoes to navigate the lakes and rivers to the westward, and not 
being expected, we should have had no horses sent over by the Selkirk 
people to meet us. It must be remembered that the Selkirk settlement 
and the Red River settlement are different names for the same district, 
and that Fort Garry is the Hudson’s Bay Company’s fort in the midst of 
it. Trevor, who had an especial taste for engineering projects, was de- 
lighted with the account, and made out that by means of good steamers, 
short railroads or even roads for coaches, and tramways over which loaded 
boats could be drawn, the distance between Fort William and Fort Garry 
might be accomplished in six days. ‘ You see,” he observed, “ the 
greater portion of the distance would be performed by steamers; thus, 
on the sixty miles of broken navigation on the River Seine, large boats, 
to be dragged up inclined planes and along tramways to the portages, 
would be more suitable. Thon the Red River people would make the 
short road necessary between their place and Lac Plat, and supply the 
conveyances, greatly to their profit. Why, the whole route, if people had 
energy, might be open by next summer, and as we all know that the 
distance between the Red River and the top of the Rocky Mountains 
offers no impediments, if the inhabitants of British Columbia would open 
up a communication on their side, we should in a year or two be sending 
our letters across the continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific in a 
couple of weeks or so, and fellows like you or I, would be able to ac- 
complish it by railway, steam-boats, and on horseback, in about the same 
time.” 

Having sent the canoes on two days before, we fitted ourselves with 
packs, blankets, and provisions for a couple of days, and, with an Indian 
guide, landing at the mouth of Current River, on the northern shore of 
Thunder Bay, worked our way along the line of the proposed road to Dog 
Lake. We just saved our daylight to the shore of the lake, where we 
prepared to camp. Our guide first cut off a quantity of the young shoots 
of the spruce-fir, which he strewed on a dry spot to form our beds, while, 
at his suggestion, we collected a large supply of dry wood for a fire. Our 
kettle for tea was soon boiling, and with the cooked provisions we had 
brought we made an excellent meal. Trevor pronounced it jolly fun, and 
declared that he should never grow tired of living as we then were doing. 
Our Ojibway guide, who, from the sound of his native name, we denomi- 
nated Ugly-mug, as well as from the lineaments of his physiognomy, was 
80 pleased with the way we treated him, that he begged he might accom- 
pany us, and as he bore.a good character for honesty and good temper, 
and for being an expert and daring hunter and canoe-paddler, we accepted 
his services. As he understood English fairly, and had already been a 
considerable distance up the Saskatchewan, we considered him a valuable 
acquisition to our party. 

The next morning the canoes appeared, having camped at no great dis- 
tance from where we were, and, having taken a hurried breakfast, we 
embarked. ‘‘ Take care,” cried Ugly-mug, as we stepped on board, and 
vot without reason, for, though accustomed to Cambridge eight oars, we 
as nearly as possible pitched head-foremost out on the other side of our 
frail barks, to the great risk of capsizing them and spoiling our . 
Trevor and Ugly-mug went in one canoe, Peter, Ready, and I in the other, 
and the crews, with stores and provisions, were evenly divided between 
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us. Away we paddled across the lake, our Indians striking up a song of 
the character of “ Row, brothers, row!” but not so melodious. All day 
we paddled, and camped at night. When we came to a portage we jumped 
out, Two men carried each canoe, the rest loaded themselves with her 
cargo, and bore it on their shoulders half a mile, or perhaps two or three, 
or more, till smooth water was again reached. On those occasions we 
sighed for tramways, over which we could run swiftly with cargo and 
canoes. Every portage has its name, and so indeed has every point, 
stream, and isle. For ages fur-traders’ canoes have been traversing this 
country, and to their people every mile is known, We indulged in small 
tents for sleeping, but our beds were the hard rock, sprinkled with spruce 
fir-tops and covered with rugs. I have not described our canoes. They 
were formed of the bark of the white birch-tree, peeled off in large sheets 
and bent over a slender frame of cedar ribs confined by gunwales, which 
are kept apart by slender bars of the same wood. A thread called 
wattap, made out ‘of the flexible roots of the young spruce-tree, is used 
to sew the sheets of bark together and to secure them to the gunwales, 
which have thus the neat appearance of an Indian basket. ‘The joinings 
are made water-tight by a coating of tamarac gum put on hot, or by the 
pitch of the yellow pine. ‘The seats are suspended from the gunwales, so 
as not to press against the sides. The stem and stern are alike, the sheets 
of bark being cut into a graceful curve, and are frequently ornamented 
with beads or coloured moose-hair. Ours carried six men each, and our 
baggage and provisions, and were so light, that a couple of men lifted them 
out of the water and ran along with them over the roughest ground with 
the greatest ease. They are urged on by light paddles with broad blades, 
and are steered by another of the same shape. For several days we 
paddled on, making no great speed, however ; for, across lakes in calm 
weather, we seldom did more than four miles an hour, when Trevor used 
to sing out, “ Oh, for an eight-oar! oh, for an eight-oar! how we would 
edie spin along.”” However, I persuaded him that we were better 
as we were, because in case of being snagged, not having a boat-builder 
at hand, we should have been puzzled to repair her. For several days we 
paddled on without meeting with any actual adventure, although objects 
of interest were not wanting during every hour of the day. 

We passed through the Lake of the Thousand Lakes, and camped on 
its shores before beginning our descent of the River Seine. The night 
passed calmly. I awoke early; the stars were slightly paling ; a cold, 
yellow light had begun to show itself in the east ; on the lake rested a 
screen of dense fog, through which a host of Indians bent on our destruc- 
tion might have been approaching without my being able to discover them. 
Landward was a forest equally impenetrable. Walking a step or two from 
the camp, I heard a sudden rush. I started and cocked my smooth bore, 
but nothing appeared, and I guessed that it was a fox-minx or marten 
prowling close by, attracted by the remains of last night’s meal. From 
the expiring camp-fires a thin column of smoke rose up above the trees, 
and then spread lakewards to join the damp, misty veil which hid the 
quiet waters from view. Round the fires were the silent forms of the 
Indians, lying motionless on their backs, wrapped in their blankets, like 
shrouded corpses stretched at full length. Two or three were under the 
canoes, and Ugly-mug had taken post in front of Trevor's tent. As dawn 
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advanced an Indian awoke, uncovered his face, and, sitting upon his 
haunches, looked round from beneath the folds of his blanket which he 
had drawn over his head. After a few minutes a low “ waugh” from his 
throat made some of the others unrol themselves, and begin blowing at 
the fire and adding fresh fuel. A few minutes were spent by the French 
voyageurs in prayer, and then, the rest of the party being roused, the 
tents were struck, and our early meal of hot coffee, or tea and biscuits, 
enjoyed, and the canoes being loaded, away we paddled down the stream 
as usual. “ No frying-pan, hatchet, or other valuable left behind?” sang 
out Trevor, who acted as commander-in-chief. Each man examined the 
property committed to his charge, and, all being found right, we went 
on. Here let me advise those engaged in similar expeditions to be care- 
ful about such trifles, for a party may be brought to a stand-still, and lives 
endangered, by the loss of articles which may appear at the moment of 
little value. 

Now and then we came to rapids which it was deemed tolerably safe 
to shoot. We had performed this feat twice, when we came to another. 
We had got through the greater part, when, as we were leaping on, the 
stern, swiftly turning round, grazed a rock. ‘ A narrow shave!"’ I ex- 
claimed, thinking we were safe. But Ginger’s cry of “Oh, muster! 
muster! the water is a running in, and we all be going to be drowned,” 
showed I was wrong. ‘“‘ Stick your thumb into it,” cried Trevor, from 
the other canoe, which was just ahead, and had escaped all danger. This 
re £4 did literally, but the water spouted up all round his arm. “ Never 
mind,” exclaimed ‘* Long-shot,” the chief of my canoe. ‘ We shall go 
on till the next portage.’”’ But the water kept rising and rising till we 
had three inches of it inside the canoe. This was more than I bargained 
for, and as the cargo would be injured, even if we did not sink, I insisted 
on landing. The chief trouble was unlading the canoe, for a piece of bark 
sewed on with wattap, and covered over with gum melted with a burn- 
ing stick, soon repaired the damage. Thus we made good three hundred 
and eighty-one miles, counting the sinuosities of the course, and found 
ourselves encamped on the north-west corner of the beautiful Lake of the 
Woods. I say beautiful, for no part of North America presents more 
lovely and picturesque lake scenery ; here, bare, precipitous rocks; there, 
abrupt timbered hills of every form, and gentle wooded slopes and open 
grassy areas; while islands of every variety of form and size dotted the 
blue expanse. 

There was the usual fog resting on the surface of the lake as I turned 
out in the morning before the rest of the party, whom I was about to 
rouse up, when my ear caught the sound of paddles approaching the 
camp. ‘That they were Indians, there could be no doubt, and I thought 
that they were probably on a journey, and would pass by without ob. 
serving us. Ugly-mug had not given the Wood Indians of this district 
the best of characters, yet as they had always shown, we heard, a friendly 
disposition towards the English, we had no cause to apprehend danger 
from them. Still I knew that it was necessary, when travelling in these 
regions, to be on our guard, and I therefore stood still, expecting to hear 
the sound of the paddles gradually decrease as they passed by. Suddenly, 
however, a light puff of wind lifted the veil of mist, and exposed to view 
nearly a dozen large canoes filled with painted and feather-bedecked 
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directly for our camp. 
ree out, Sos no faney to 


be murdered through too much radi or by putting over-confidence 


in a band 
hand, 


of sava 


In an instant Trevor stood with his revolver in one 


to do battle, and his fowling-piece in the other, Ginger with 


his fists doubled, and the rest with their different 


prepared for 


use, while Ready showed his teeth and barked furiously, to make nmends 
for his previous carelessness. 
On seeing in the bow of the 


ante we could 


evan, raving a young chief stood up 


understand, ” he added, 
ily devour 


errand ; a 


waving his hand, shouted that he was coming on a 
“if we came as 
you, for these you see are but the 


advance-guard of our tribe. M father, the chief, will be here anon; he 


sent me on to announce his coming.”’ 


Finding that resistance would be 


almost hopeless if they meant evil, putting the best face we could on 
matters, we begged the young chief to land, and sit down and smoke the 


calumet of 


himself at 
of having 


from whieh he had just returned, exhibiting 


home.” 


killed two or three men in a war ex 


pence, “or, as Trevor expressed it, “take his pipe, and make 
He was a talkative youngster, and seemed very proud 

ition against the Sioux, 
to our unpleased eyes the 


fresh scalps he had taken. We found that he had brought them all down 
at long shots; indeed the red men, notwithstanding all that has been 
said in their praise by novel-writers; have a very unheroie notion of 
fighting—Trevor called it an “unsportsman-like way of bagging their 


game.’ > 


Our bloodthirsty young acquaintance smoked several 


pipes, 


drank a quart of tea, and talked of affairs in general, bat left us as mach 
in the dark as ever as to the reason of his coming, t 


us that our fire had been seen in the evening, 
turb us, he had 

meantime, landed and 
dog Ready being the only 


his visit till day 


he informed 
but that, unwilling to dis- 
viight: His followers had, 
squatted round us in the most amicable manner, my 
one of the party who exhibited any hostile 


feeling, and he was in no way satisfied with the appearance of the ill- 


looking war-begrimed strangers. 
Our principal annoyance arose from being unable to proceed, which we 


could not 


venture to do till the a 


ppearance of the chief. At length his 


fleet of nearly twenty canoes hove im sight, and he soon lJanded, and, with 
all the pomp and dignity he could assume, demanded the reason of our 
passing through his country. We replied, through Ugly-mug, that we 


were on a j 


of pleasure, desiring to pass on to the 


sea in the 


Far West, to hunt some buffalo and shoot a grizzly, if we eould—in fact, 


to Inspect 


the country 


and kill time. After listening attentively, he gave 


a significant “ Ugh !” observing that we might or might not be speaking 


the trath, 


but that certarmly we were more likely to meet 


pain than plea- 


sure, that too many buffalo were hunted already, but that was no bust- 


ness of his, and that as to 


of the 
white 


grizzlies, he knew nothing of them in his part 


, nor of a big lake in the Far West, and that we could kill 
time far better at home; but there was one thing he did know, that the 
had deceived the red men so often, and had occupied their 
lands, and that with his will no one should pass through his country, 
which lay between the Lake of the Woods and the Red River. We took 


a few minutes to deliberate what to say, and then instructed Ugly-mug to 
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inform the chief that he was a very wise man, but that he was labouring 
under one slight error, the fact being that the whole country belonged to 
the Queen of England, that he and his people were her subjects, and 
that so were we; that she desired all her subjects to be friendly to each 
other, that she was very angry with those who were not, and made pre- 
sents to those who were; that we should set a good example by not 
passing through the country he claimed, though we were afraid she 
might be very much vexed at hearing of his want of courtesy, still, to 
prove to him our friendly disposition, we proposed presenting him with 
some tobacco, a hatchet, and two blankets, although we had not come 
provided with présents. He looked completely taken aback on hearing 
this, and ended by sending two of his young men as guides down the 
Winnipeg River, the course we had intended to pursue. We visited an 
island in the lake, a large portion of which was cultivated, and produced 
Indian corn, potatoes, squashes, and pumpkins, while gooseberries, rasp- 
berries, and currants grew wild; pigeons anc a variety of birds flew over 
_ our heads, and fish of great size swarmed in the Iakes and streams we 
passed through. We stopped on our way at two or three Hudson's Bay 
Company’s trading posts. They are prey situated on commanding 
positions, cunentel by stoekades, which would serve to keep out a pre- 
datory party of Indians. We also visited a missionary station—that of 
Islington—established by an English lady, Mrs. Sandon, of Bath, The 
missionary, Mr. Macdonald, has long laboured among the ignorant 
savages, instructing them in the truths of Christianity, teaching them 
the art of agriculture, and educating their children in his schools with 
more success generally than the adults. Trevor agreed with me that we 
should not so much judge of the usefulness of such institutions by the re- 
sults which we had the opportunities of witnessing, as by een in 
what state the country would have been without such nuclei of civilisa- 
tion. Again, in twenty years a thousand converts may have been made, yet 
we should only see five hundred, as the rest will have passed away, and 
it cannot be expected that more than a few should be sincere, steadfast 
Christians—the rest can only be at best decent professors. If we expect 
more than this, we expect more of savages than we find in civilised life. 
Trevor was so delighted with the country, its beauty and fertility, and all 
he saw, that he was for hurrying back as soon as we reached Red River, 
to try and induce the Canadians and people in England to set to work to 
open up the a immediately. It took us nearly three weeks to 
voyage from Fort William to the mouth of the Red River, which we 
reached by a traverse across Lake near . We ascended that river 
to a settlement of Christian Indians presi ms over by an English clergy- 
man, where we left our canoes and boatmen till we should again require 
them, and proceeded up on horseback to the main settlements, some 
rapids impeding this part of the navigation of the Red River. 
In contrast to the wild scenery through which we had so long been 
- travelling, the Selkirk settlements presented an aspect of civilisation and 
advancement which we had not expected. There were good roads, houses, 
ehurches, schools, mills, stores, large farms and small farms, and a very 
retentious cathedral and nuanery belonging to the Roman Catholics. 
is no town in the settlement, but there is a large, tolerably strong 
fort—that of Fort Garry—on the point of land where the Assiniboine 
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River falls into the Red River, and for twenty miles or so on the banks of 
the two streams the buildings I have described have been built in groups 
or knolls, forming separate hamlets, with in most instances a church and 
school-house for each. I might give a long and interesting account of 
the settlement, but such is not my aim. I will merely remark that the 
farms were well stocked and showed a variety and an abundance of pro- 
duce, that horses and cattle lived out and grew fat on the native grasses 
throughout the winter, and that so did pigs in the woods on acorns and 
roots, and that all the inhabitants required to become wealthy and pros- 
perous was a regular market for their produce. 

We were hospitably entertained and wri! treated by all classes while 
preparing for our first hunting expedition. It had long formed the chief 
subject of our conversation by day as we paddled along in our canoes, and 
in the evening as we sat round our camp-fires, and now we were actuall 
to begin. We had engaged a couple of half-breeds as guides and hunters ; 
one was of English, the other French parentage. One was called John 
Stalker, the other Pierre Garoupe. They were both bold, active fellows, 
and each amusingly tenacious of the honour of the country from which 
his father came. There was no want of good horses in the settlement— 
courageous, hardy animals, trained to hunt the buffalo, and taught to 
stand still should their rider be thrown or any accident happen to him. 
The carts of the country are built entirely of wood, without a nail, and, 
consequently, float across rivers, and if broken are easily repaired. We 
bought four of these carts to carry our tents, provision, ammunition, and 
clothing. A large body of half-breed hunters, with their wives and 
children, had gone on before towards the south-west, where the buffalo 
were said to have appeared in great numbers on their way to the north- 
ward, and we hoped, by pushing on, to overtake the band in time to see 
some of the sport. 

John Stalker gave us much information about these hunting expedi- 
tions. Great regularity is observed. Each man has his own cart, or carts 
and horses. ‘The band is divided into companies, with a chief to each, 
and constables and a leader over the whole, whose word is supreme both 
in camp and on the hunting-field. We found ourselves in a new kind of 
scenery. Here and there were separate woods, but our course chiefly lay 
over the open prairie—a boundless expanse of waving grass. The greatest 
risk in dry weather in such a country is from fire. Should it once become 
ignited, no human power can arrest its progress, and Heaven have mercy 
on the hapless hunter whom it overtakes. The fleetest steed will scarcely 
escape if flying before it. 

We found from the fresh tracks that we were near the hunters, and at 
length we came upon them encamped, the women making pemmikon, 
and the men cleaning their arms, or doing nothing. 

Pemmikon is the staple food of all the husted and travellers through- 
out the country. In the Cree tongue, pemmi means meat, and kon, fat. 
The flesh of the buffalo is cut up in strips and hung on poles to dry, then 
it is pounded between two stones till the fibres separate. About fifty 
pounds of this meat are put into a bag of buffalo-skin, with forty pounds 
of hot melted fat thoroughly mixed with it. A nicer sort contains berries 
and sugar, and is highly prized. It keeps for years, subject to wet, cold, 
or damp. One pound is considered equal to three of ordinary meat. 
Having introduced ourselves to the leader of the party, and invited him 
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to come and sup with us, we encamped in a position he assigned to us, 
and made preparations for the next day’s hunt. By early dawn, Trevor 
and I, followed by Ginger, were in the saddle. The latter from his child- 
hood had been accustomed to ride, and was now perfectly at home on 
horseback. I spoke of the Crees. They inhabit the country to the south 
and east of Lake Winnipeg, and the half-breeds are chiefly related to 
them on the mothers’ side. 

It was a fine sight to see the band of hunters, marshalled in order, ad- 
vance towards the spot where the buffaloes were said to be feeding. I 
could not help thinking, as I watched them, what splendid light cavalry 
they would make for the defence of the country against their encroaching 
neighbours, or mounted police, or irregular cavalry for any purpose. 
Trevor agreed with me, and had some notions of his own on the same sub- 
ject with regard to them and the Indians. ‘ The excellent of the land 
want to Christianise and civilise the red men,” he remarked. “ Very good; 
and I don’t see that they attempt an impossibility, but I do see that they 
set about it in a very bungling manner, They try to make men who have 
been all their lives on horseback, or with rifle in hand following deer or 
grizzlies, or trapping small game, sit quietly down as farmers, gardeners, 
or carpenters, and attend school and church Sundays and week days, 
without any approach to amusement; and, what is still more absurd, 
without finding them any market for the produce of their industry when 
they are industrious. Teach them Christianity by all means, but intro- 
duce canoe-races, horse-races, foot-races, shooting-matches, football, 
cricket—all sorts of games—Punch and Judy, if you like, and organ- 
grinders—anything suitable to their mental powers affording amusement, 
and open up the country. Send people to buy their produce, and employ 
them as postilions, mail-carriers, ostlers, cattle-drovers, ferrymen, and, at 
the same time, keep them as much as possible separate from white men, 
under good guidance and instruction, and I have some hope that they will 
not decrease in numbers, and that they will become civilised in reality as 
a as wominally, and that some sincere Christians will be found among 

em.” 

Trevor had got thus far when the advanced guard made a signal for 
silence to be kept. We each of us stood up in our stirrups, and, looking 
out ahead, caught sight of numberless dark objects covering the prairie, 
far as the eye could reach, from north to south. The wind blew from 
them, so that we might hope to get near without being perceived. ‘The 
hunters now examined their saddle-girths, loaded their guns, looked to their 
primings or percussion-caps, and filled their mouths with bullets that they 
might drop them into their guns, without wadding, while at full gallop. 
The elder we heard cautioning the less experienced—and with good 
reason—not to shoot each other—a contingency I thought very likely to 
occur. Cautiously at first we approached the herd, clutching our weapons 
and bending forward eagerly, ready to stick our spurs into our horses’ 
flanks and dash on at a moment’s notice. Before us were four or five 
thousand buffalo. On we went still unperceived; even the sagacious 
horses seemed to tread cautiously. At length some of the nearest animals 
lifted up their shaggy bearded heads. Our leader gave the signal ; we 
were discovered. No further need now for silence. Our steeds sprang 
forward, off we dashed, and, scampering along at full speed, were soon in 
the midst of the more tardy moving animals, each hunter firing right and 
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left into the animal nearest him on either hand. It was like a naval en- 

nt in days of yore, when a British fleet got among the enemy. In 
this instance, each hunter was widely separated from his companions, and 
only now and then the unfortunate chase turned to show fight. Even 
that was h for the well-trained horse, wheeling or leaping aside, 
knew as well as his rider how to avoid the charge of the furious buffalo, 
which was certain in the course of a few seconds to be brought low. As 
each hunter killed an animal, he dropped some article of his property to 
denote his prey—a handkerchief, tobacco-box, knife, steel—and then 
galloped on, slaughtering right and left. I had told Ginger to keep near 
me lest any accident should happen to the lad, but, carried away by the 
excitement of the chase, he separated from me, and Trevor very quickly 
disappeared. I was in high glee, for I had rolled over two buffalo in 
succession. On I galloped and brought down a third. I fired at a fourth, 
a huge bull, but, though I hit him, he did not fall, and before I could 
check the speed of my horse to load, the animal put his foot into a 
badger’s hole, and down he came, throwing me over his head. As I 
was on my way to the ground, | looked up and beheld the huge buffalo, 
with his hairy head bent low, dashing towards me. I had no power of 
defending myself. I saw his red fiery eyes close to me, felt his hot 
breath on my cheek, and gave myself up for lost. I remembered nothing 
more but a most horrible sensation of suffocation. I had remained some 
time in that condition, when I heard voices near me, and recognised 
Ginger’s tones. “ Yes, yes! that be my dear muster,” he exclaimed. 
“ Yes, Muster Injun, and he be coming to life again, 1 do believe. Hurra! 
hurra!” On this I felt myself lifted up and carried to a little distance, 
when I was again put down. Ina few minutes | was placed in a Jitter, 
formed, I afterwards found, of the skin of the very buflalo which had so 
nearly finished me. 

The shot I had put into him, though not instantaneously fatal, had 
produced his death at the moment he was about to gore me, and his huge 
body had fallen over completely above me. Poor Ginger, when the hunt 
was over and the hunters were returning to camp, had searched about for 
me in every direction till he was in perfect despair. At length a buffalo 
I had killed was discovered, and my course traced till I was found under 
the body of my fourth vietim. Ginger had killed a buffalo, and Trevor 
boasted of knocking over six, so that he was well content with the result 
of his first hunt in British North America. Upwards of four hundred 
animals were killed, and now the carts came up to carry off the flesh, to 
be converted forthwith into pemmikon, in the manner I have already de- 
scribed. ‘There was a terrible waste of food even in this instance. I was 
several days unable to mount my horse, but had recovered completely by 
the time the pemmikon was prepared and the camp broken up. It had 
been arranged that we were to begin our homeward march the next day, 
when the scouts, always kept actively employed on such occasions, brought 
in word that they had discovered the trail of a band of Sioux, their here- 
ditary foes, and had followed it up till they found them encamped, not 
more than a day's journey from where we were, in American territory. 
A council of war was held immediately. It was agreed by the hunters 
that if they did not attack the Sioux, the Sioux would follow and attack 
them, and take them unawares. ‘Trevor and I at once came to the opi- 
nion that it was our duty to be non-combatants ; and, indeed, we coun- 
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alebemtinks wotmt aioet eae the Sours ant Cie te 
their own vigilance not to be taken by surprise. is advice was very 
unpalatable to the tastes of the hunters, and was totally di As 
far as the principles of the half-breeds are concerned, we fi them ver 
little in advance of the Indians, though they pique ie, any tye Be 
of their civilisation in vot taking scalps. Trevor even offered to visit the 
camp of the Sioux, and to try and negotiate terms of peace. To this 
proposal, however, they would not for a moment listen, declaring that he 
would lose his life in the attempt. The eouncil broke up, and a war-party 
having been arranged, forthwith set out. They advanced with caution, 
with scouts thrown out to examine any ground which could possibly 
afford a spot for an ambush. We rode on with them for some distance, 
and in vain again urged them to abandon so utterly profitless an expedi- 
tion, certain as it was also, even should they be victorious in the present 
instance, to make their enemies retaliate on some future occasion, 

I believe that the ladies of the party regarded us with a considerable 
amount of coutempt when we returned to the camp, in consequence of 
our interference. Stalker, however, who was a sensible fellow, agreed 
that we were right, and explained to the fair dames that, although we 
refused to attack men who had never injured us, we would fight for them 
like heroes if they were attacked. This assurance seemed to restore us 
to their good pore Two days passed, and the war-party returned, 
ee haggard and travel-stained. ‘They boasted of having killed six- 
teen of the enemy, but as they had certainly lost five of their own men, 
and had no trophies to show, we questioned their statement. There were 
also, we pointed out to them, as the result of their exploit, three widows 
in the camp and a dozen fatherless children, whom they were bound to 
support. We immediately began our return homeward. 

The camp remained quiet all night, but the next morning several horses 
were missing, and two scouts, at no great distance, were found killed and 
scalped. ‘The following day a Cree hunter lost his life, but our friends 
showed no inclination to turn back on the enemy. They were, I found, 
so completely down-hearted at the loss they had tmadoal in consequence 
of their own folly, that they exhibited none of that courage and daring 
which they undoubtedly possess. Still I am convinced that, well led, 
they are men capable of performing the most daring exploits. 

As we did not wish to return to Fort Garry, while they kept to the 
right, we crossed the Assiniboine River, and went on to La Prairie 
Portage, a settlement of Christian Indians, presided over by Archdeacon 
Cochrane, an excellent man, who has devoted the whole of his life to the 
service of these children of the wilds. The settlement appeared in a 
flourishing condition. There are two churches, a number of neat cot- 
tages, and many well-cultivated and well-stocked farms. I have heard 
people sneer at the Protestant clergymen of this and the Red River 
settlements, and say that they would show a more mission spirit if 
they sought out the heathen Indians in their native wilds. J am econ- 
vinced they go where they can be of most service. Their object is to 
civilise their converts and to teach them industry, and J say that cannot 
be done unless can find a market for their produce. What, also, 
should be said of a highly-educated, refined man, who voluntarily banishes 
himself from the society of his equals, and devotes all his best energies to 
the benefit of savages who can afford him no return ? 
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We remained here a couple of days to rest our cattle aud put our carts 
in order, and then pushed on by the cart trail due west across the prairie 
towards Fort Ellis, We encountered wonderfully few difficulties in our 
progress, though we met with not a few adventures. Everywhere rabbits 
were numerous, as were all sorts of wild fowl, so that we fared sump- 
tuously, We noticed humming-birds, and locusts, or grasshoppers as they 
are here called, innumerable. Vast flights passed over our heads, ap- 
pearing like silvery clouds in the sky ; so voracious are they, that they 
destroyed every article of clothing left on the grass. Saddles, girths, 
leathern bags, and clothes, were devoured without distinction. Ten 
minutes sufficed them, as some of our men found to their cost, to destroy 
several garments which had been carelessly left on the ground. Look- 
ing upwards, as near the sun as the light would permit, we saw the sky 
continually changing colour, according to the numbers in the passing 
clouds of insects. Opposite the sun the prevailing hue was a silver white, 
continually flashing. The hum produced by so many millions of wings 
is indescribable, sounding something like a ringing in our ears. The 
grasshoppers are, as may be supposed, the great enemies to the farmers 
of those regions—their greatest even before early and late frosts. Fortu- 
nately, they do not come every year. 

We fell in with elk, deer, wolves, and buffaloes; of the latter we killed 
one, which afforded us the luxury of fresh meat for three or four days. 

Our plan of encamping was somewhat different to that we adopted 
when voyaging in canoes. 

At night, our fires being lit, we assembled round them to cook our 
pe and to escape mosquitoes and other insects, which the smoke 

eeps away. Sending out scouts to ascertain that no red skins were in 
the neighbourhood who would steal our animals if they could, we turned 
them leose, knowing that they would not stray far. One night, however, 
one of our scouts reported that he had seen something approach the brow 
of the hill about two hundred yards off, and that after gazing at the en- 
campment it had disappeared, but whether it was a two-legged or four- 
legged creature he could not say. 

The next night, as I was going my rounds, I distinctly heard a horse 
neigh. This, when I reported it, with the occurrence of the previous night, 
made our guides sure that we were watched by Sioux, and that they 
would attempt to steal our steeds. Our camp-fires were therefore put out, 
the carts placed closed together, the animals brought in and tethered, and 
a watch set. The general opinion was, however, that no attack would 
be made till near dawn. Still it would be unwise to trust to that. The 
horses after a time became restless. Ready also showed by his low growls 
that he fancied enemies were in the neighbourhood. Our half-breeds ac- 
cordingly, crawling through the grass, arranged themselves in a half circle 
about seventy yards from the carts, each with his gun loaded with buck- 
shot. The might was dark, and not a word was spoken above a whisper. 
Towards mormng a scout came in to report that he had heard a person 
or animal crossing the miver, that it came near him, and then on 
near the camp. On this he judged it time to follow; that it had come 
within thirty yards of the tents, when Ready had growled, and that then, 
turning off, it had re-crossed the river. We became, on hearing this, still 
more anxious than ever, expecting every moment an attack. When 
morning dawned, we discovered that we had been completely surrounded 
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by Indians, who, however, perceiving that we were on the alert, and that 
the horses were tethered, abandoned the attempt to steal them. This 
circumstance taught us the necessity for constant caution, at the same 
time it showed us that the red skins could not be very desperate or blood- 
thirsty characters, or they would have attacked us in a far bolder manner. 
Some days after this our leading scout galloped in, announcing that he 
had come upon a large encampment of Crees near which we must pass. 
We closed up immediately and stood to our arms, not knowing whether 
the strangers would prove to be friends or foes. In the mean time, we 
sent Stalker forward as an ambassador to announce our arrival, and to 
express a wish on our part to have an interview with their chief. Our 
envoy had not been long absent, when a band of sixty Cree horsemen ap- 
peared in sight, galloping rapidly towards us—wild-looking fellows, man 
of them naked, with the exception of the cloth and belt, and armed wit 
bows and spears, while a few with more garments had fire-arms. They 
were headed by a gaily-dressed youth, with a spangled coat, and feathers 
in his hair, who announced himself as the son of the chief, and stated 
that he was sent forward to conduct us to their camp. 

We accordingly begged him and his followers to dismount, and made 
them weleome with the never-failing calumet. He informed us that his 
tribe was engaged in buffalo-hunting, or rather trapping, and that a 
were about to construct a new pound, having filled the present one wit 
buffalo, but had been compelled to abandon it on account of the stench 
which arose from the putrefying bodies, and he expressed a wish that we 
would watch them fillmg the new pound. After the young chief, whose 
name sounded, and might, I believe, have been freely rendered Fisty- 
cuff, had sat smoking an hour, he proposed setting out for their camp. 
We accordingly ordered an advance, and rode on, talking pleasantly, with- 
out the slightest fear of treachery. As we neared the Cree camp, we saw 
the women employed in moving their goods, being assisted in the opera- 
tion by large numbers of dogs, each dog having two poles harnessed to 
him, on which a load of meat, pemmikon, or camp furniture was laid. 

Having pitched our camp and enjoyed another official smoke, young 
Fistycuff invited us to see the old buffalo pound, in which during the past 
week they had been entrapping buffalo. We accepted the offer, and, with 
as much dignity as if he was about to show us some delightful pleasure- 
grounds, he Jed us to a little valley through a lane of branches of trees, 
which are called “dead men,” to the gate or trap of the pound. The 
branches are called “dead” or * silent men,” rather from the office they 
perform of keeping the buffalo in a straight line as we are driven towards 
the pound. A most horrible and disgusting sight broke upon us as we 
ascended the hill overlooking the pound. Within a cireular fence of a 
hundred and twenty feet in diameter, constructed of the trunks of trees 
laced together with withes, and braced by outside supports, lay tossed, in 
every conceivable position, upwards of two hundred dead buffaloes. From 
old bulls to calves, animals of every description were huddled together in all 
the forced attitudes of a violent death. Some lay on their backs, with 
their eyes starting from their heads, and their tongues thrust out through 
clotted gore. Others were impaled on the horns of the old and strong 
bulls ; others, again, which had been tossed, were lying with broken backs 
two and three deep. The young chief and his people looked upon the 
dreadful and sickening scene with evident delight, and described how such 
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and such a bull or cow had exhibited feats of wonderful etrength in the 
death-struggle. mh 

The flesh of many of the cows had been taken off, and was drying in 
the sun, on stages near the tents, to make pemmikon. The odour was 
almost overpowering, and millions of large blue flesh-flies were humming 
and buzzing over the putrefying bodies. 

After we had refreshed ourselves (as Fistycuff expressed a hope that we 
had done) with this spectacle, he begged that we would ride on to the 
new pound. It was formed inthe same way. From it two lines of trees 
were placed, extending to a distance of four miles into the prairie, each 
tree being about fifty feet from the other, forming a road about two miles 
wide at the mouth, gradually narrowing towards the pound. Men had 
concealed themselves behind the trees, and the hunters having succeeded 
in driving a herd into the road, they rose and shook their robes on any 
attempt being made to break away from it. Now on came the herd, 
rushing forward at headlong speed; now an Indian would dart out from 
behind a tree and shake his robe as an animal showed an inclination to 
break out of the line, and as quickly again retreat. At the entrance of 
the pound there was a strong trunk of a tree about a foot from the ground, 
and on the inner side an excavation sufficiently deep to prevent the 
buffalo from leaping back when once in the pound. The buffaloes closed 
in one on the other, the space they occupied narrowing till they became 
one dense mass, and then, ignorant of the trap prepared for them, leaped 
madly over the horizontal trunk. As soon as they had taken the fatal 
spring, they began to gallop round and round the ring fence, looking for 
a chance of escape; but, with the utmost silence, the men, women, and 
children, who stood close together surrounding the fence, held out their 
robes before every orifice, until the whole herd was brought in. They 
then climbed to the top of the fence, and joined by the hunters, who had 
closely followed the hapless buffalo, darted their spears, or shot with bows 
or fire-arms, at the bewildered animals, now frantic with rage and terror 
on finding themselves unable to escape from the narrow limits of the 
pound. 

A great number had thus been driven in and killed, and we were about 
retiring from the horrid spectacle, at the risk of bringing on ourselves the 
contempt of our host, when one wary old bull, espying a narrow crevice 
which had not been closed by the robes of those on the outside, made a 
furious dart, and broke through the fence. In spite of the frantic efforts 
of the Indians to close it up again, the half-maddened survivors followed 
their leader, and before their impetuous career could be stopped, they were 
galloping helter-skelter among the sand-hills, with the exception of a 
dozen or so who were shot down by arrows or bullets as they passed along 
in their furious course. 

In consequence of the wholesale and wanton destruction of the buffalo 
—an example of which we witnessed—they have greatly diminished. We 
were not surprised afterwards to hear the old chief say that he remem- 
bered the time when his people were as numerous as the buffalo now are, 
and the buffalo were as thick as the trees of the forest. We spent two 
very interesting days with him, and then turned our horses’ heads towards 
the Red River, that we might prepare for a canoe voyage on the lakes 
and up the Saskatchewan, which we had resolved to make. 
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IDALIA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” “ STRATHMORE,” &c. 





Book THE FourTH. 
IN THE ISLES OF THE SYRENS. 


To love and bear, to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates. 
SHELLEY. 
Esprit, philosophie, succés, gloire, renommée;—qu’'étes vous auprés d’un 
baiser !—MrraBEAU. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN PURSUIT. 


ANOTHER moment, and Erceldoune had crossed the entangled laby- 
rinth of the Turkish garden, thrown himself into saddle, and turned his 
chesnut back at a headlong gallop towards the city. The Greeks idly 
lying under the shelter of their fishing or olive feluccas drawn up on the 
shore, and the Turks sitting on their cocoa-nut mats under the shadow of 
fig-tree or vine at the entrance of their huts, stared aghast at the breath- 
less pace of the horse, thundering along the sea-road through the noon- 
tide heat, his flanks covered with foam, and the white barnous of his 
Giaour rider floating out upon the wind. Down the steep pathways, over 
the jagged rocks, across the flat burning levels of sand, and under the 
leaning grape-covered walls, Erceldoune rode, reckless of danger, uncon- 
scious of the fierce sun-fire pouring on his head. 

He had sworn to follow her, whether her route were seaward to Europe, 
or eastwards into the wild heart of Asia. Pride, reason, wounded feeling, 
wavering faith, had none of them availed to turn him from his course. 
He was true to his oath; and bitter as the desolation was that had so 
suddenly swept in on him, the madness was upon him that in the golden 
verse of his namesake the Rhymer makes Syr Tristam love better to go 
back to the risk of death and shame, to the Jand of his foe, to the old 
as pain and the old delicious sorcery, than to live in peace and 

onour and royalty without the smile of King Mare’s wife, without the 
light of Ysonde’s eyes. Let come what would, he followed Idalia. 

In the love he bore her there was a strange mingling of utter humility, 
of most reverential chivalry, with the wildest passion and the most reck- 
less daring ; in it the two sides of his nature were blent ; he held her in 
as suppliant a veneration as ever William Craven held his soverei 
Stuart mistress, but to pursue her he would have the boldest recklessness, 
the fiercest resolve. So he rode along the line of the Bosphorus shore, 
till the Monarch’s stride coursed the sand and the herbage like lightning, 
in pace as hard as that with which he had thundered through the night 
in chase of the Greek, Conrad Phaulcon. 

He rode to the Golden Horn, where the flags of every European nation 
were streaming from the crowded masts in the clear hot light of a Turkish 
noon. He knew that the departure of the Countess Vassalis and her 
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attendants by any one of the vessels could easily be ascertained, since, 
even if she travelled incognita, her Albanian and Nubian servants, and 
the huge Russian hound, Sulla, would identify her. 

To seek the men whom he had met at her house, and learn all con- 
cerning her; to inquire of her from the numerous acquaintance he had 
among the attachés and secretaries of the various Embassies in Constan- 
tinople, and the military and naval men passing through or staying off 
there; to ask who she was, whence she came, how she was held in 
European estimation ; all that might have been the natural course of most 
men was impossible to Erceldoune. He could not have brought himself 
to speak of her to others; he felt that if he heard her name lightly 
uttered he should strike his hand on the mouth that uttered it; and in- 
tense as his longing might be to know the mystery that apparently 
shrouded her, the almost quixotic code of his love and his honour would 
have let him ask nothing through strangers that she withheld herself. He 
prosecuted his search alone, without seeking Victor Vane, the Count 
Laraxa, or any of his own friends; and the rapidity in such investigations 
gained in the Messenger Service soon brought him the knowledge he 
pursued. 

Before evening he had learned among the sailors in the port that a 
steam yacht belonging to the Countess Vassalis, the Jo, which had re- 
turned twenty-four hours previously from Athens, had taken its departure 
early in the morning ; for Capri, the Greek crew had said, with no one on 
board but herself, her suite, and the Russian dog. The yacht was pro- 
bably by now through the Dardanelles. It was well known in the 
Golden Horn, the sailors told him, that gentlemen sometimes used it, 
and the Countess usually came from Europe in it; it was a handsome 
vessel, and could be recognised anywhere on the seas, for it always 
carried a flag, the green white and scarlet of the Italian national colours, 
crossed on the Greek ensign, a fancy, it was supposed, of her Excel- 
lency’s. It had only just returned from Athens; the Count Phaulcon 
had crossed to Greece in it a few days before ;—he was no relative of 
her Excellency’s that they knew of, he was with her sometimes. 

Ereeldoune’s eyes strained across the glittering expanse of water with 
a passionate, wistful longing as he listened; every word he gathered 
plunged like a knife into his heart;—no steamer went from the harbour 
that day to Naples; twelve or twice twelve hours between them, how 
could he tell but. what again she might be lost to him, how or where or 
when he might ever recover the clue she had rent asunder ? 

“If that yacht were only mine!” he said, unconsciously aloud, as his 
glance fell on a splendid vessel in the harbour, with her gold figure-head 
and her brass swivel-guns glistening in the sun ;—his want of wealth he 
had never felt, his nature was too high toned, his habits too hardy, his 
temper too bold; but now for the first time the pang of his beggared 
fortunes struck heavily on him. Were wealth his own how soon the seas 
that severed them might be bridged | 

A familiar hand was struck on his shoulder as he stood looking across 
at the grey arc of the Bosphorus, straining his eyes into the offing as 
= he could pierce the distance and follow her with his gaze. 

“ You want a yacht, Erceldoune? Take mine, my dear fellow. I’m 
going after the big game, and she’ll do nothing here ; bring her back in 
three months’ time, that will be soon enough for me.” 
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Erceldoune turned and saw the Guardsman whom he had brought out 
of the Bay of Spezzia in a tempest, and who had, unknown to him, de- 
fended him against attack from Victor Vane and Polemore at Glencairne, 
Viscount Royaldene, of the Coldstreams, who had a six months’ leave 
to go and pot cheetahs, hyenas, and a tiger or an elephant, if he had the 
happy hazard to come nigh them. « His yacht, the Sea-Bird, was the 
one that had caught Erceldoune’s glance, and roused the wish that had 

him. Hear of denial the Guardsman would not. Erceldoune 
and he had had many days of sport together on the moors, in boar hunts, 
in the skein-like blackthorn paths of coverts, and in the measureless 
pampas of the Western world, and the one took the offer as frankly as 
the other made it. 

The Sea Bird was at his service for three months, with her captain and 
her erew, to take him where he would; there remained but the duties of 
the Messenger Service to detain him, and these, on application, let him 
loose. Erceldoune was so well known in all the Chancelleries, the friend- 
ship of Lord Lessington to him was so apparent, and he had so habitually 
abstained throughout the twenty years of his service from any effort to 
shirk or shift the most dangerous or most irksome missions, that as nothing 
specially required him then, and a courier was daily expected from Russia 
who could take the bags home in his place, he easily obtained his fur- 
lough, and by sunset the Sea- Bird weighed anchor, while Royaldene stood 
on the gangway taking leave of him. 

“ Better come after the big game with me, Erceldoune, than go into 
Italy? Beastly place in summer!” said the Viscount, who in his own 
thoughts was not a little perplexed what Erceldoune could want in the 
Bay of Naples, having never known him reckon any pleasures equal to 
those of the rifle and the saddle. ‘“ By the way, that exquisite Idalia 
went to Italy this morning, I heard. I hope you are not going after her ?” 

* You mean the Countess Vassalis ?” 

Erceldoune’s heart beat thick and fast, and his teeth set tight under 
the sweeping waves of his beard as he forced himself to answer. 

Royaldene smiled as he twisted his moustaches : 

“Yes. She styles herself a Countess—is one, perhaps. They all call 
her Idalia in Paris.”’ 

“ What do you know of her?” 

Had it been any other than his friend, whom he had known so long, 
so well, and so familiarly, the question would have taken a deadlier and a 
fiercer guise. | 

Royaldene laughed lightly: 

“Little good! I know she plays the deuce with every man that sees 
her! By George! the yacht’s under weigh. Good-by, dear old fellow !’’ 

He sprang hastily down, and swung himself into the boat waiting along- 
side as the Sea- Bird moved out of the harbour. His yacht steered out 
of the varied fleet of merchantmen that crowded the Golden Horn, steered 
out to the open sea, while the scarlet glory of the after-glow lingered in 
the skies and dyed the waters blood-red in its light; and Ereeldoune, 
where he leaned over the rail looking at the little skiff that rowed the 
Guardsman back, felt the sting and the throb of the carelessly-uttered 
words he had just heard till they pierced his very heart, and paused for 
one brief moment. ‘To what fate did he now go? 

Safer, wiser, better far, he thought, that he should turn back with 
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Royaldene and plunge down into the core of Asia, into the old athletic, 
bracing, vigorous open-air life, into the pleasures that had never palled of 
forest and rifle, of lake and mountain, of the clear ringing shot and the 
wild day-dawn gallop; into the pastimes that had had no taint in them, 
the chase that had had no pang in it. That old life had been so free, so 
elastic, so unshadowed, with all the liberty of the desert, with all the zest 
of hardihood in it, with no thought for the morrow; aud-no regret for the 
past, with sleep sound as a mountaineer’s, with strength exhaustiess as the 
sea-eagle’s. He was leaving it. And for what? For a love that already 
had cost him a year of pain to a few short hours of hope; for a woman 
of whom he knew nothing, not even whether she were the wife or the 
mistress of another; for the miserable fever of restless passion, for the 
haunting torment of unattainable joys, for the intoxication of tempest- 
tossed desires, for the shadows of surrounding doubt and mystery. Better 
far let the strange charm that had enthralled him be cut away at any 
cost, and go back to that old life while there was yet time. The thought 
crossed him for the moment as he saw the little boat row back to the quay 
of the Golden Horn. The next it passed as swiftly; if she were lost to 
him life were valueless ; let him plunge into the recesses of Asia or the 
n depths of Western wilds, he would carry with him his passion and 
er memory; he only lived now for the woman he loved; and the yacht 
swept down beyond the Dardanelles in her pursuit, through the scarlet 
lustre of the burning after-glow and the phosphor crests of starlit waves 
as the night deepened, and the distance between them grew less and 
less with every dip the Sea-Bird made down into the deep-grey glisten- 
ing water, like a petrel that stoops to bathe in his passage, and shakes the 
spray from his spread wings to take a faster, freer flight. 


It was sunset when the yacht ran into Capri, that Eden hung beneath 
the sea and sky. All its marvellous maze of colour was im its richest 
glow; the sun was sinking behind Solaro; the vast towering rocks of 
the Salto and the Faraglioni burned through their sublimity of gloom ; 
the lustre of gold and purple streamed over mountainous Ischia down on 
the brow of Epomeneo, and over the low hills of Procida; and the deep 
blue water lay dazzling in the light, with the white sails of Sorrento 
skiffs scarce larger on its waves than the white wings of the fluttering 
monachi, while over the sea came the odours of budding orange and 
citron gardens and a world of violets that filled the woods, sloping up- 
ward and upward into the clouds where Anacapri lies. 

But all its beauty was lost on Erceldoune ; he saw none of it, yet he 
felt it vaguely—felt, as his vessel steered through that flood of sunlight, 
coming from the rich mezzo giorno of the Amalfi coast into the golden 
riot of this lavish loveliness, as though he were floated to a paradise. So 
had they thought before him, who, sailing through those caressing seas 
towards the same isles where the Syrens sang, had listened to the en- 
chanted song to find their grave, in tumult and in storm. 

The Sea-Bird ran through the violet-hued waters, which were just 
softly curled with a breeze that came over the bay of Naples, and 
anchored in the Marina Grande, while the fishers and peasants, men and 
women, crowded on the beach and waded through the water with Capriote 
ecstasy at sight of fresh Forestieri. The sun sank behind Ischia as he 
went ashore, and the sudden twilight fell, quenching all the blaze of 
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fire and colour, and bringing in its stead the tender Southern evening, with 
the chime of the Ave Maria ringing out from the church bells over the sea. 

He was known in Capri, and the men showed their white teeth with a 
bright smile, and the girls laughed all over their handsome brown faces, 
as they welcomed him ; the former made an idol of him for the stren 
with which he had dashed up the heights of Tiberio and scaled the cliffs 
that rose eighteen hundred feet above the water, and perilled his life to 
save others in a wild tempest, beyond the boldest Marinaro’s daring ; the 
women deified him, and put the silver spadella more coquettishly in their 
hair for his sake, through other causes easy to be guessed, 

He had little doubt of soon learning what he sought ; a few brief ques- 
tions brought him loquacious answers. 

“’Niorsi! ’Niursi, signore!” cried a Marinaro, in the barbarous 
Capriote patois. “ L’illustrissima Comtessa Vassalis. It is she! She 
knows me well. I always row her to the Azczuro. Chiara, my wife, 
helped the African carry the luggage up to her villa the day before 
yesterday——” 

“ She is here still?” 

The quick Capriote caught the tremulous excitement that ran through 
the question, and his heart warmed to the Forestiero, by whom his 
brother had been brought up from the black churning waves under 
Tiberio in the dead of a tempestuous night. 

“‘ She is here, signor mio; she has been often here. She is at the Villa 
Santilla, in the Piccola Marina. I will show you the way willingly.” 

“ No, I can find it; I know every foot of your island. But if you can 
get me a good horse, do,” said Erceldoune, while the blood flushed his 
face with a hot rush, and he hurriedly held out two broad pieces to 
the Capriote. He had little gold enough himself, but he would have 
given a king’s ransom for the words that he had heard. 

The Marinaro put.them back with a gentle, loving gesture, and a 
smile that glistened through his brown beard : 

“ Not from you, signor. We have not forgotten, in Capri here, the 
night after San Costanza’s Day three years ago. Give me ten minutes, 
and I will bring you the best horse in the Marina.” 

A little while, and Erceldoune was riding up the terraced heights, 
through the woods, where he crushed starry cyclomen and late violets 
at every step, along hedges of prickly pear enclosing vineyards and fields 
of flax, and down rocky winding stairs shut in by walls, over which hung 
the first white blossoms of orange-boughs in the warm, starlit, spring-tide 
Capri night. 

Now and then he passed a village priest, or a contadina that was like 
a study for Giorgone, or a tourist party whose mules were stumbling 
down some narrow gorge or dense arbutus thicket ; these were all; the 
solitude was well-nigh unbroken. He kuew Capri as well as he knew 
the. old Scottish border at home; many a time, waiting week after week 
at Naples for despatches, he had explored every creek, rock, and islet in 
that marvellous bay, from sunlit Amalfi to nestling Procida, and he made 
his way straight onward to the Piccola Marina, though slowly, from the 
steepness and vagaries of the broken Roman roads, overgrown with 
luxuriant vegetation, that his horse climbed cautiously and rarely at any 
— pace than a walk; he was a sturdy mountain-trained chesnut from 
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Eleven o'clock was sounding from some campanile as he rode into that 
beautiful nook that lies turned towards Sicily, with its line of fisher-boats 
and white-walled cottages fringing the coast, and hidden among olives, 
cistus groves, and jorangeries. Here and there—where strangers had 
made their dwelling—lights were gleaming, but the Capriotes all lay 
sleeping under their low-rounded roofs ; he almost despaired of finding 
any guide to tell him which was the Villa Santilla in that leafy nest 
among the sea-girt rocks. 

At last he overtook a contadina heavily laden with wood, doing the 
work of pack-horses, as is common for women in these isles of the 
Syrens ; she knew the name ; the illustrissima e bellissima Contessa had 
bought some coral of her, for pity’s sake, yesterday; the villa was down 
there in that little gorge just hanging over the sea, where there were 
lights shining through the woods. 

He gave her a half-dozen seudi, and urged his horse over the broken 
precipitous way with as passionate an eagerness as though he were going 
to some appointed tryst. If any had asked it, he could not have answered 
with what definite purpose he went, whether to see her, whether to break 
on her privacy at such an hour, whether only to look on the place where 
she dwelt, and watch round it till the day should dawn; fixed aim he had 
none ; he was urged by an impulse as vague as it was unconquerable, un- 
regulated either by reason or by motive. He was in that mood in which 
chance does its best, or its worst, for a man; when he offers no resist- 
ance to it, and may even be hurried into guilt ere he knows what he 
does. He had but one thought—lIdalia. 

The lights were amongst the thick shades of olive and arbutus woods 
as his horse stumbled down the narrow defile, catching in the trailing 
vine tendrils at every step; in the loneliness about him his heart beat 
faster than it had ever done when the steel tubes of the levelled rifles had 
flashed before his eyes in Moldavia—once more he was near her pre- 
sence, once more he had found her by foree of his own love. 

The villa literally overhung the sea, nestled on a low ridge of rock, 
curved round so that the whole are of the bay, sweeping from east to 
west, was commanded by its windows, that saw the sun rise over the 
height of St. Angelo; fall in its noonday glory full on Naples, and Vesu- 
vius, and Baia, where they lie in the depth of that wondrous bow; and 
pass on to die in purple pomp behind wild Ischia. 

The dwelling was surrounded with all the profuse growth of the 
island; thickets of cistus, wilderness of myrtle, budding fig-trees, 
orangeries with their crowns of bridal blossom, and grey shadowy woods 
of olive, while vast towers of rock rose above and shelved beneath it, 
with columns that towered to the clouds, and terraced ledges and broken 
gorges filled up with foliage. Through the leaves he saw the gleam of 
open windows, and the indistinct outline of the villa in the deep shade 
cast from the rocks above ; the road he had followed ended abruptly on 
a narrow table of stone jutting out over a precipice whose depth he could 
not guess; and immediately fronting the casements from which the light 
streamed, divided from the terrace and strip of garden running beneath 
them, by a chasm perhaps some six feet wide. ‘Thus from the rock he 
saw straight into the lighted windows, as he threw himself from his 
horse, and with his arm round a plane-tree to hold his footing, he leaned 
over the edge and strained his eyes through the gloom to gaze into the 
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chamber that was before him like a picture painted on the shadow of the 
night. His heart stood still with a sickening pang, a deadly burning 
jealousy that had never touched his life before. ‘Through the draperies 
of the curtains he saw her, and saw her—not alone. She sat at the head 
of her table, that glittered with wax-lights and fruits and wines, and 
with her were some six or seven men, whose voices only reached him 
in a low inarticulate murmur, but whose laughter now and then echoed 
on his ear in the silence. At the foot of the table sat one whom he 
recognised at once as Victor Vane ; his back was to the windows, but the 
slight grace of his figure, and the elegance of his throat and head, with 
its closely-cut blond hair, sufficed to identify him to Erceldoune. What 
tie could he have to her, this cold, smiling, silken politician, who seemed 
perpetually by her side? They were together here,—could she have 
followed him? In the warm Capriote spring night he shook as with ic 
chillness through all his veins ; a mad-brute longing seized him to spring 
like a lion into that dainty group, and fell them down as men of his blood 
in Bothwell’s days had felled their foes in Border feuds, 


When the loud corynoch rang for war 
Through Lorne, Argyle, Monteith, and Braidalbane. 


The faces of her other guests were all unknown to him, save one in 
whom he recognised the Prince Filippo Viana, a Piedmont of noble 
birth, though narrowed fortunes, and a Tuscan, the Marchese Gemma, a 
bitter foe of Austria; the others seemed of less distinction, and looked 
like gentlemen-condottieri—military men, evidently, be their service what 
it would. Beside Vane, at the bottom of the table, was one whom 
indeed he would have known by sure instinct of a deadly wrong—the 
Greek, Conrad Phaulcon ; but the Athenian’s back was to the casement; 
all to be seen, as he leaned against his velvet chair, were the chesnut 
Jocks of his splendid hair. Erceldoune could, by no possibility, have 
identified him; moreover, all he saw was Idalia: she was Lulilar 
slirhtly forward, no languor or weariness on her face, which was lighted 
with an impassioned warmth, while her eyes, fixed in all their bril- 
liance on the Prince of Viana, adjured him more eloquently still, than 
by the words with which her lips were moving; opals and diamonds 
glittered above her brow, and all her loveliness was at its fairest ;—if 
tempting, never temptress wooed so resistlessly, and the Piedmontese 
Prince gazed on her with all the ardour of the South in his bold eyes, 
resigning himself enchanted to the spell. 

The echo of her voice, though not the meaning of her words, came to 
Erceldoune where he swung forward over the chasm in the hushed night, 
sweet and fatal as the Syren voices that had used to echo over those 
eternal seas that lapped the beach below. And as he heard it, a heart-sick 
misery seemed to make his life desoiate for all time; he had shaped no 
definite hope, his thoughts had known no actual form, but his love un- 
consciously had coloured both hope and thought: she so utterly filled 
his own life, he could not at once realise that he was nothing, not 
even a remembrance, in hers! 

He leaned nearer and nearer, regardless of the unfathomed precipice 
that yawned black and shelving beneath him. At that instant Victor 
Vane rose, pushed back his chair, and approached the open glass doors; 
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looking out from the brightly-lighted room, he could see the shadow of 
the man and horse upon the opposite ledge. 

“The Romans hung their wreaths of roses over the doors, we in a 
more prosaic age must shut our windows,”’ he said, with a light laugh, as 
he closed the Venetian shutters, leaving ouly their thread-like chinks open 
for the passage of light outw ard, and the passage of air within. 

A great darkness fronted Erceldoune. He gave an unconscious cry, 
as though some treasure were wrested from him; the moon was shining 
on all the silvered seas, and innumerable stars were out, but for him 
the blackness and blindness of night had never so utterly fallen. 


CHAPTER I, 


“THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH FOR THE STAR, OF THE NIGHT FOR THE MORROW.” 


Hours passed by uncounted, unheeded by him; the chimes of the 
campanile had chimed twelve, and one, and two, unheard by him ; he 
still was there before the darkened windows of the Countess Idalia’s 
house. The Ischian horse grazed quietly off the grasses and young 
shoots among the rocks ; Erceldoune watched the villa which sheltered 
her, as a lion watches the lair of his foe, yet as a lover watches the home 
of his sovereign lady. 

The night was absolute torture to him; a fevered, intolerable sus- 
pense possessed him, and a reckless hatred of all Fibs who were now 
within the chamber on which he was forbidden even to look. So near 
to her, and yet as far sundered as though seas divided them! His 
rivals with her whilst he stood without !—his imagination was filled with 
their looks, their words, the bold passion in their eyes, the lovely smile 
upon her lips. What were they, what title could they claim to her, these 
men, who seemed so w elcome to her? Something in the familiarity, the 
authority, of Victor Vane’s action, slight though it was, bore to bien a 
terrible significance ; were her sovelsies such as those for which the rose 
was hung above the doors of Rome ?—were they the revelries of a Faustina? 
The thought passed over him, cold, gliding, poisonous as the coil of a 
snake ; he flung it from him with fierce loathing, true to the motto of 
his old race: “One loyalty, one faith!’’"—he had given both to her. 
He heeded neither time nor place ; pacing the narrow ledge of stone, with 
his eyes strained to pierce the gloom, the glorious Capriote night swept on 
unnoted by him ; purpose he had none in staying there ; to watch her life 
with suspicion or espionage was the last thought in him, the last baseness 
possible to him; but he could not tear himself from the place, he was 
fascinated to iy even by the very torment of his pain. How utterly she 
must have forgotten him !—how “utterly careless of what suffering she had 
dealt him !—as he thought of the look that he had seen on her face as 
she spoke to the Prince Viana, as he thought of those men gathered 
about her whilst he was absent, he paced the narrow rocky ridge like a 
man chained to his cell, while his foes riot in all that he has loved and 
treasured. And the closed windows faced him like an inexorable doom, 
while the faint glimmer of light that here and there streamed through 
them seemed to mock him with fugitive tormenting glimpse, only serving 
to make the darkness darker still. 

The campanile bells chimed two; there was a slight noise like the 
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unloosening of one of the Venetian shutters; he leaned breathlessly 
forward, his arm flung round the pine-stem: the shutter unclosed, the 
glass door opened, he saw her—alone. There was no one now in the 
apartment, and she stood in the open window looking out on the starlit 
sea that stretched far below, round the broken and jutting cliffs. A 
shower of laces and delicate silks fell about her trailing on the ground, 
and her eyes as they gazed into the night that was perfumed with a 
thousand odours, had that deep and wistful melancholy which he knew so 
well. Beautiful as the Capriote moonlight was, shed upon sea and land, 
it only seemed to give a more profound sadness to her face, that three 
hours before had been brilliant with impassioned warmth. 

He leaned down scarcely breathing, till he hung half way over the 
chasm ; was it possible that in this solitude, this sadness, she thought of 
him? In his humility he believed not; still, even the thought alone 
brought with it a rush of wild, tumultuous joy that fought away and 
struggled with the jealousy and torture of the past hours—not wholly, 
yet in great part. Were those men anything to her, or was he more 
than they, or nothing ?—not even a regret ? 

The chesnut moved where he stood sleeping under the hanging shoots 
of vine, and struck his hoof upon the stone; the metallic ring caught her 
ear, and she looked up ; the moon at that moment strayed through on 
to the ledge, and she saw Erceldoune, hanging midway down over the 
precipice, whose fatal depth, slanting straight into the sea, that had worn 
a narrow way through the fissure five hundred feet below, she knew, 
though he did not. A ery of horror broke from her. 

“You! Oh, my God, go back, go back!’ 

There was an accent in the words, above all in the first word, that had 
a greater tenderness in it than lies only in a woman’s fear for life im- 
perilled ; for all answer he swung himself one moment on the stone ledge, 
balancea the distance with an eye as unerring as an eagle’s, and with a 
mountaineer’s leap that the glens and hills of the Border had taught him 
long before, cleared the space and alighted on the terrace. 

* Does it matter to you whether I live or die ?” 

The brief prayer bore a pathos and eloquence deeper than lies in ornate 
words ; all the man’s heart was spent in it; whether it moved her with a 
force gained by its own fervency, or whether only astonishment and terror 
at the physical danger, which had been for the second’s space of that 
wild leap before her eyes, paralysed even her high and haughty courage 
for the moment; Idalia stood motionless and silent, her face white even 
to the lips, her eyes fixed on him where he stood beside her, dropped as 
from the air upon the wild Capriote cliffs in the dead of night, when 
she believed him far distant on those Eastern shores to which the sea 
beneath them ebbed away through league on league of starlight. 

“ Does it matter to you whether I live or die?” he said, while his 
voice quivered with a fiery, piteous entreaty. ‘ Tell me, for the mercy 
of God !” 

“Surely! It mattered to me when you were but a stranger,” she 
said, gently; and her voice shook slightly on the words, while in the 
moonrays streaming faintly from the sea he saw, or thought he saw, a 
warm flush of colour rise over the proud fairness of her face. A vivid 
joy thrilled through him, his eyes in the shadow burned down into hers 
with passionate appeal, with passionate reproach. 
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“ Ay, but it was only a divine pity then, is it that only now? And 
with but pity in your heart for me, how could you deal me this last 
misery ? Qh, God, I have suffered more in these six days than in all 
the long years of my life !” 

She was silent ; what stirred her heart he could not tell. 

“T bade you know no more of me,” she said at hast, while her voice 
was very low, and her eyes looked away from him down into the still and 
silvered seas. “I told you nothing but bitterness could come to you 
from my friendship ; nothing else can. Why would you not believe me 
while it was time ?” 

There was an intense and weary mournfulness in the words, it might 
have been imagined that she suffered scarce less than he ; they carried a 
deadly meaning to him, he gave them but one significance. In the un- 
consciousness of his anguish he seized her hands in his and pressed his 
kisses on them, as in the agony of a last farewell. 

“You mean that even your memory is forbidden me !—that even my 
worship of you is guilt !” 

She drew her hands from him with that proud grace which rarely 
wholly relaxed, and her voice, which had regained its steadiness, was 
almost cold as she moved from him towards her windows. 

‘Your words are as strange as your presence here, Sir Fulke. This 
is the time and place for neither.” 

Even while the coldness of the rebuke chilled him to the heart and 
seemed to make his misery beyond endurance, she rose the higher in his 
love, the higher in his honour, for it. She was never so near to his heart, 
so near to his faith, as in the sovereign dignity that seemed to render 
it impossible for a word that was insult to be uttered in her presence. 

“My words are strange !” he said, with an anguish in his voice that 
would have moved even a merciless woman to compassion. “God help 
me! I hardly know what I say! What is it that is your meaning? 
Answer me, in pity’s sake, what is he to you?” 

** Who ?” 

And as she spoke, beneath the unbent hauteur of her voice and of her 
glance there was something as nearly kindred to anxiety and alarm as 
could approach Idalia’s uature. 

“ He who is always beside you, who calls you unrebuked by your name, 
what is he to you, Victor Vane ?” 

* Nothing!” There was amazement, anger, and coldness in her voice, 
but there was also something of relief. ‘ Let me pass, sir. These are 
not questions for which you have right, or to which I give submission.” 

«He is neither your lover nor your husband? Thank God!” 

The words broke from him almost deliriously in his release from the 
dread that had grown upon him with giant strength in the past few hours. 
She glanced at him in haughty amaze, tinged with some other feeling that 
he could not translate. 

“My husband! Are you mad, Sir Fulke ?” 

“TI think so! But answer me;—#e is not, is no other?” 

She was silent a moment, her proud eyes looking on him with offended 
dignity and incredulous surprise, while still in the faint light he could 
see a sudden flush rise even to her brow, hot and changing ;—perlaps in 


anger. 
“Tam not married,” she said, coldly. ‘ And now, sir, there is an end 
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of these unwarranted questions, which you have as little title to ask as I 
have inclination to answer. Leave me, or let me pass.” 

He moved from her path and left her free to re-enter the open window. 
An anguish of joy, intense to pain, rushed like fresh tumultuous life 
through all his veins; he raised himself to his full height, and looked 
down on her with a love beyond all words, that yet was blent with a deep 
sadness, for her rebuke to him had been very cold. 

“T thank God for this,—that I may love you without sin. If it had 
been guilt, I could not have killed it; you could not, death will not.” 

His voice was very low, and his words had a greater intensity because 
their passion was restrained in obedience to her; there was a grandeur in 
their very simplicity. She paused a moment, her head bent, her face very 
troubled, whether hese was anything of gladness or of tenderness mingled 
with its pain he could not tell in the shadowy night. Then she raised 
her head with her old haughty stag-like gesture—still looking to the sea, 
and not to him. 

“ Sir Fulke, you have no title to speak such words. You cannot say 
that I have ever given you the faintest.” 

His lips quivered urd on his beard : 

“ Have I ever said it? No! you have given me no title, but I claim 
one.” 

“ Sir!” 

She tarned to him with her patrician dignity, and in her eyes the 
look with which Idalia before that night had cowed a monarch. 

“I claim one. The title that every man has to love, though he go un- 
loved—to love better than life, and only less than honour.” 

He spoke steadily, undauntedly, as became his own respect and dignity, 
but his voice had a melancholy which told her that world-wide as the love 
had been that she had roused, none ever had loved her as this man did. 
For a moment she turned and looked at him, a look fleeting and veiled 
from him by the flickering shadows, the look of a woman who could 
have come to him and let him fold her in his arms, and lay her head 
upon his breast, so that he 


Might rather feel than see the beating of her heart. 


The look was banished, and her eyes strayed backward to the sea; her 
face was very pale, but she turned with her proud and Janguid grace: 

“ These words are painful to us both ;—no more of them, sir. Farewell.” 

The word struck him as a:shot strikes one of his Border deer; in the 
impulse of agony he caught the trailing laces of her dress, and held 
them as a sentenced captive might hold the purple hem of his sovereign’s 
robes. 

“ Stay! A moment ago you said you cared whether I lived or died;— 
as I live now I will die to-night—in that sea at your feet—if you tell 
me to leave you for ever!’’ ; 

A shudder ran through her ; looking down on him she saw that fatigue, 
long fasting, the misery of the past hours, and the force of the love he 
bore her, had unloosed his passions and unstrung his nerves till his brain 
was giddy ; and—his calm failing him—she saw that in every likelihood, 
as surely as the stars shone above them, he would keep his word and fling 
away his manhood and his life for her. 

The world said that she was careless of men’s lives as of their peace ; 
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here at the least she could not be so. She had saved his life, she could 
not so soon again destroy it. 

Her eyes rested on him, filled with a great and mournful softness. 

_ Hush ! The noblest woman would never be worth that! It would 
be better that we should part. When I tell you that it can bring you no 





“ Whatever it bring, I said before, I accept it! My life is yours to 
shve or throw away, as you will; answer me, which shall it be ?” 

There was a suppressed violence, a terrible suffering, in his voice, that 
moved her almost with such shuddering pain as though she witnessed his 
death before her sight ; in the light falling from the opened windows she 
could see the burning gleam in his eyes and the red flush that darkened 
the bronze of his face. She knew that in that moment’s madness it was 
literally his life or death that was in her hands. 

“ Oh ! live—tlive!” she said softly, while the tears trembled in her own 
voice. You do not know now what you say; with calmer hours you 
will see how little worth it I or any woman could be. You may meet me 
again,—but you must speak no more of such words as you have spoken 
to-night. I have your promise ?”’ 

«Till my strength shall fail me to keep it !” 

‘“ When it does, we shall meet no more.” 

Yet, even while she spoke, she held her hand out to him with a gentle 
gesture, the hand which she must have known would be touched with 
the lingering kisses {of his lips ; then she left him, and passed through 
the chamber that was open to the night, till, in the distance, the clustered 
flowers and statues veiled her among them, and the closing of a door 
echoed with a dulled sound through the stillness. 

He stood alone on the terrace, the noise of the sea surging in his ear, 
his pulse beating with feverish heat, his brain giddy and reeling. She had 
left him half in torture, half in hope; he could not tell what to believe, 
what to trust, what to think. Had she any pity for him? There had 
been gentleness, compassion, almost tenderness in her eyes more than 
once, yet she had bidden Ais love be silent, and said that they must part 
if it were ever again uttered ! 

The frank, loyal, single-hearted nature of the man had too grand a 
simplicity, too masculine a cast, to follow or to divine the complex intri- 
cacies of a woman’s life, of a woman’s impulses and motives. He felt 
blinded, powerless, heart-sick, dizzy, with the strength of his own passion, 
now crushed with reckless despair at the chill memory of her words, now 
touched with sweet wild hope, because he thought her free to be won if 
daring, fidelity, and devotion could avail to win her. 

To doubt her, never—even now, even with all that he had seen and 
heard—occurred to him. He believed that she might only pity him with 
proud, cold pity ; he believed that it was faintly, remotely possible that 
by foree of his own mighty love some tenderness might be at last wakened 
for him in her heart. But between these he saw no path. He never 
thought that she might be—but fooling, blinding, destroying him. 

To Erceldoune distrust of her never came. He had comparatively 
seen little of women ; nothing of such a woman as Idalia was. His bold 
and sanguine nature quickly grasped at hope ; even in all the humility of 
his love it was not in him to swrrender ; he had at once too much of the 
Scot and too much of the Paladin : Border and Spanish blood were blent 
in him. As he paced the Capriote cliffs that night hope was strong, de- 
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spite all;—no other claimed her, she was free; his life was valued by 
‘her, she had said it; and she had given him her hand with gentle, 
almost caressing grace. These were enough for hope—love builds so 
much upon so little !—and they gave him hope even in the bitter tumult 
of pain and dread that was at riot in him. He saw the lights die out of 
her dwelling, watching them gleam and fade to darkness as only passion 
such as his watches the roof that shelters the sleep from which it is severed. 

Till the first grey dawn broke the dark lustre of the skies beyond the 
giant mass of St. Angelo, he paced before the Villa Santilla, in the hush 
of the night, with the waves of the Mediterranean beating music at his 
feet. Then he flung himself down on the moss and cyclomen flowers that 
covered a ledge of the rock, with his saddle beneath his head, as he had 
lain many a night under Asian stars and on the Andes slopes, and in the 
tawny prairie of yellow Libyan sand ; physical fatigue brought sleep, and 
sleep was gentler to him than his waking life, it gave him dreams, and in 
his dreams Idalia. 


. CHAPTER III. 


‘“ SHE SMILES THEM DOWN IMPERIALLY AS VENUS DID THE WAVES,” 


As Idalia passed from him through the embrasure of the myrtle- 
shrouded window, and entered her inner reception-room, she paused 
slichtly: at the farther end stood Victor Vane—too far to have heard 
what had been spoken, yet near enough to have seen the passionate 
supplication and farewell of Erceldoune out on the terrace above the 
sea. A few minutes before he had left the villa with her other guests, 
whose boats were taking them then across to Naples ; now he had come 
back, half with the familiarity of a man who shared her confidence, half 
with the hesitation of one who fears he may give offence. She swept 
towards him with every trace of the emotion with which her eyes had 
been so soft to Erceldoune passed away as though it had never been. 
She was a woman of the world—she showed nothing that she did not 
choose to show. 

“ You have returned alone, Monsieur Vane; and so late! I suppose 
‘ou bring news of singular importance?” she said, with a shade of 
earls a shade of annoyance in the languor of her sweet low melodious 
voice ; but there was none of surprise. He had approached with a quick 
step, an eager warmth upon his face; he was checked and chilled, vaguely 
yet irresistibly, as he met her glance. Those proud eyes of Idalia’s had 
lightened passion far and wide, east and west; but they could hold it in 
rein none the less powerfully when they would. Victor was a bold man, 
a man of the world, rarely to be daunted, still less rarely to be shamed ; 
yet he was both now. He paused involuntarily, his eyes fell, and words 
died on his lips, as he bowed before her. 

“ And your fresh news ?” 

She asked the question with something of vivid interest, crossing the 
hauteur with which she stood there against the gleaming marble and 
the dark myrtle foliage. 

A tinge of colour came on his cheek—he, the suave and self-possessed 
diplomatist, was troubled and embarrassed under a woman’s gaze; the 
unwonted eagerness with which he had come into her presence gave 
place to a hesitation as unusual. 

“News ?” he said, hurriedly. “ Caffradali has deserted us.” 
Idalia lifted her delicate contemptuous eyebrows. 
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“T told you he would, Jast month. He is as well lost as retained. 
What else?”’ 

“You know that the Ducroscs will send twenty thousand rifles into 
Poland, and that Falkenstein goes to take the command of the Towaricz ?” 

She gave a slight gesture of impatience. 

“He will ‘command’ them when they are organised—when! It was 
I who sent him. This can scarcely be your intelligence—your intelli- 
gence that will not wait till to-morrow ?”” . 

He hesitated, with a strangely novel embarrassment upon him. 

“ You know that the Prince de Vanino is secured, Madame ?”’ 

A light of triumph gave its pride to her eyes, and its warmth to her 
brow ; she smiled, as with the memory of victory. 

“Through me! Yes. If you have nothing more novel to relate, 
Monsieur Vane, I am certainly at a loss to imagine why you re-appear 
at this time of the night,” | 

A flush of anger heated the delicate coldness of her listener’s face, his 
silken and gentle courtesies were forgotten for the moment. What he 
had seen a moment since, as she had parted from Erceldoune, banished 
everything from him except that new and passionate sense of jealousy, 
which he had so long held the most ridiculous and barbaric passion of 
untrained tempers and of unworldly minds. 

‘Such an hour, madame!” he said, bitterly.“ It is not too late for 
that wild Arab of the Border to be favoured with an interview !”’ 

The moment the words escaped him he repented them; he knew how 
rash they were with the nature and disdainful dignity of the woman 
to whom he spoke. Idalia cast one glance on him of superb indifference, 
of grand contempt; but she gave no betrayal of surprise, not even of 
disquiet, far less of embarrassment. 

“Tf you only came to arraign my actions, I will be obliged to you to 
retire,” she said, calmly, as she moved to the table where a hand-bell stood; 
but Victor threw himself before her. 

“Wait! Hear me, Idalia! I can act indifference no longer. I can 
dissemble what [feel no more. 1 came back to-night for one thing only 
—to tell you what you know, as well as you know that the stars shine 
yonder—that I love you !” 

She heard him with that same royal serene indifference, and slightly 
laughed with an ironic amusement. ' 

“I think we know each other too well for this sort of nonsense. I 
gave you more credit than to suppose you would talk in this fashion.” 

He looked up at her with a passionate pain; he had derided love, he 
had been heartless, and been proud of his heartlessness; he had mocked 
all his life through at what other men felt and suffered, and passion or 
tenderness had been alike the subject of his most cutting sneer; but— 
for the moment, at least—his creed had deserted him, his wisdom and 
his sarcasm had failed him; for the moment he loved, as utterly as ever 
a lover did, and he felt powerless to make her credit it. But eloquence 
was always at his bidding, and eloquence came now; every honeyed flat- 
tery, every imploring eagerness, every impassioned pleading, that could 

warm or shake the heart of the woman who heard him, poured in vivid 
oratory from his lips. Persuasive always, he was a thousand-fold more 
so now that for the first time in his existence genuine passion had broken 
up his callousness, and a sense of hopelessness shivered his self-reliance. 
He loved her, if it were but a mingling of desire, of ambition, of senses 
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intoxicated by her beauty, of pride piqued by her disdain; and he felt 
impotent to make her even believe this—far more impotent to make her 
accept it. 

She heard him without interruption, without a flash growing the 

warmer, or her eyes drooping one shadow the more, smiling slightly as 
she heard ; she was half wearied, half amused. Words paused on his lips 
only because they panted there, too many and too wild. He looked up 
at her in silence, and she laughed again, that soft, languid, ironic laugh, 
with which he had so often mocked and tortured others—with which he 
was now stung and struck himself. 
. * Monsieur Vane, I gave you credit for better taste. I have had so 
much of this so often; granted you are unusually eloquent, unusually 
graceful, but even with those accessories the tale is very tiresome ; and 
it has one great drawback, you see—we neither of us believe it !” 

* Would to Heaven that I did not!” He was eut in that moment by 
her words as by a lash; his own utter scepticism of every deeper thing 
east back on him in pain. Believe! how can I make you believe? I 
tell you that I love you, I tell you that everything ambition can ~ 
at may be mine, shall be mine if you will have it now, for you. I tell 
you that ever since I saw you first I have been so changed that I have 
wondered if I lived or dreamed; I have had no thought, no care, no 
memory of anything on earth save you; I have felt all the madness that 
once I laughed at, all the worship that once I disdained as only fit for 
boys and fools! What more can I tell you ?—you must know that I 
speak truth.” 

The words were in the impulse of their speech as genuine as any that 
Erceldoune had uttered ; but they failed to touch her as his had touched 
her. Now she was only what she was always in the world—what she had 
been as she stooped her beautiful lips to the red Roussillon, and smiled 
above the bouquet of the searlet japonicas at her opera supper; and she 
was not moved from her ironical indifference, her careless disdain. 

‘What a recantation !” she said, with a movement of her delicate eye- 
brows, which said clearly at how little price that recantation was held by 
her. ‘I am not a fitting hearer for it at all, nor likely to appreciate it. 
I will thank you far more, Monsieur Vane, to amuse me with your bon- 
mots, which are really good, than to entertain me with your efforts in 
Romeo’s strain, which, though very pretty, are very stale !” 

‘“Idalia! for pity’s sake doubt what you will, mock at what you will, 
be cruel as you will, but believe at least that I love you!”’ he broke in, 
with words that, despite himself, belied the boast and training of his whole 
life, and betrayed that he felt. 

She laughed again softly. 

* We do not believe in love—nous autres !” 

‘‘ And yet men have gone blind to their death only for love of you 

“A niaiserie if they did!” 

Had she forgotten that a soldier had just gone to his grave in the 
dank Polish woods for her sake? Had she forgotten the man who had 
sworn that night to throw his life away unless she smiled on it? For 
the moment, yes; the habits and the thoughts of her world were stronger 
on her for the hour than such memories. A little while before he had 
thought as she thought, a few months earlier and his incredulity of the 
force of love, and contempt of all its madness, were not more scornful than 
her own; now, in the warmth of the late Southern night, intoxicated 
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with the disdainful beauty of the only woman who had ever cost him a 
moment's pang, he believed in all the wildest follies of romance, and 
would have staked every thing he owned on earth, or wagered on the 
future, to move her and to win her. For the only t ime in his life he 
was baffled, for the only time powerless. His hands clenched where he 
stood before her, and his lips quivered. 

“ Tdalia! listen to me. Pook at me, and see whether the love I declare 
to is not as true as that the sea rolls yonder! Hear me at the least 
before you banish me; set me what test you will, and learn whether [ 
will not brave it. Listen to me! if you will take my love, what is 
there we might not compass together? You adore sovereignty, it 
should go hard if I did not give it you. You are ambitious, your am- 
bition cannot overleap mine. We are both against the world, together 
we would subdue it. Empty thrones have fallen to hands bold enough 
to grasp them as they reel through revolutions ; you and I might wear a 
crown if our aims and power were one, Love me, and there is no height 
I will not raise you to, no ordeal I will not pass through for you, no 
living man in Europe who shall baffle or outrun me. I have the genius 
that rules worlds—I would lay one at your feet.” 

Every word that he uttered he meant; in the excitation of the instant 
sweeping down.all the suave and hardened coldness of his temperament, 
he felt the power in him to do and to dare greatly, he felt that for her, 
through her, with her, there should be no limit to the ambition and the 
triumph of his life ; he spoke blindly, exaggeratedly, but he spoke with 
an exaltation that for the second made him a nobler and a truer man 
than he had been in all the cool scorn of his wisdom and his mockery. 
Yet he did not move her, much less did he win her. 

She looked at him still with a smile in the splendour of her eyes, and 
a haughty languor in her attitude, where she stdod against the marble 
shaft of the casement, with the heavy purple folds of the curtains falling 
Titian-like in drapery behind her. She—merciless from knowing the 
world too well, and gifted with a penetration far beyond the common 
range of women—saw that the gold offered her was adulterated ; that 
the springs of his speech were as much self-love as love. 

“1 understand you,” she said, as he paused. ‘I could advance your 
ambitions well, and you would be glad that I should do so; your vanity, 
your policy, your sc shemes, and—perhaps a little, too—your ‘admiration, 
are all excited and chime in with another one ; and that compound you 
cal! love. Well, it is as good a name for it as anything else. But as for 
thrones! I] thought we called ourselves Liberalists and Redressers ? 
Crowns scarcely hang i in the air like roses, as you seem to think, for any 
passer-by to gather, “them ; but if they do, ‘how do you reconcile the 
desire for one with all your professions of political faith? I suppose, 
then, like most democrats, you only struggle against tyranny that you 
may have the right in turn to create yourself Tyrannis! ?”” 

His hands closed on the glorious purple blossom of a cluster of rhodo- 
dendrons in the window, and tore them down with an unconscious ges- 
ture, as much of suffering as of passion. In a measure he was wronged; 
he loved her enough in that moment to have renounced every ambition 
and every social success for her, and he could not make her even believe 
that any ‘love was in him. In a measure, too, her satire was right, and 
pierced him the more bitterly because it laid bare so mercilessly all that 
was confused and unacknowledged to himself. In his pain, in ‘her con- 
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tempt, he hated her almost as much as he loved her, and the old barbaric 
leaven of jealousy that he had used to ridicule as the last insanity of fools 
broke out despite all self-respect that would have crushed it into silence. 

“ You are very pitiless, Madame!” he said in his teeth. “ Do you deal 
as mockingly with that beggared courier whom you favour with inter- 
views at an hour you think untimely for lovers less distinguished ?” 

Her glance swept over him with the grand amazement of one whom 
no living man ever arraigned, her eyes not drooping one shadow, her cheek 
not tinged with one flush the warmer at the suddenness or the coarseness 
of the attack. He could not tell whether his insult moved her one whit 
for sake of the man whom his jealousy seized as his rival; but he saw 
that it had for ever ruined all hope for himself. She looked at him calmly : 

“ I did not know that my wines were so strong or your head so weak, 
Monsieur Vane,” she said, with a contempt in her soft and mellow voice 
that cut him like a knife. “If you transgress the limits of courtesy, I 
must transgress those of hospitality, and—dismiss you.” 

He knew that it was as vain to seek to move or sway her from that 
proud, ‘serene indifference, as to dash himself against the Capri rocks in 
striving to uproot them ; yet in his desperation he lost all the keen and 
subtle tact, the fine inscrutable ability, that had never failed him save 
with her. He laid his hands on the sweeping folds of her laces, with the 
same gesture of entreaty that Erceldoune had used in the unconscious 
vehemence of his prayer. 

** Madame—stay! Take thought one moment before you refuse my 
love, for love it is, God help me!” 

She drew the laces from him, and moved away. 

“You have as much belief in the name you invoke, Monsieur, as I have 
in the love for which you invoke it! Come! we alike know the world 
too well for this comedietta not to weary both. You must end it, or L.” 

“ No !—hear me out,” he said, almost fiercely for one whose impassive 
-gentleness had commonly been his choicest mask and weapon. “ Think 
twice before you utterly refuse any toleration to my love for you. Take 
that, and you shall make me your slave; refuse it, and you will never 
have had a foe such as you shall find in me. Remember—you cannot 
brave me lightly, you cannot undo the links that connect us, you cannot 
wash out my knowledge of all that you have held most secret. Remember 
—I have had Conrad’s thoughts and acts and intrigues in my keeping 
years before you and I met. I know what you would give all your love- 
liness in tribute to me to bribe me from uttering to the world a 

“You try intimidation? I accredited you with better breeding and 
less melodrame; but since it is so, I must release myself from your pre- 
sence,”’ said Idalia, her careless negligence unruffled, as with a bow like 
that with which queens dismiss their courts, she passed from the chamber; 
—it would have been a man bolder and more blinded still than he was to 
have dared to follow her or to arrest her. 

He stood there alone, in the midst of the white warm light and of the 
burnished leaves swaying against the marble columns ; he was not a man 
to whose lips oaths ever came, he was too finely polished, but an impre- 
cation was hurled back upon his heart that cursed her with a terrible bit- 
terness, and a hatred great as was his baffled passion. He hated her for 
his own folly in bending to the common weakness of men; he hated her 
for the disdainful truth with which she had penetrated the mixed motives 
in his heart ; he hated her for the shame she had put upon him of offering 
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her a rejected and despised passion ; he hated her for all the numberless 
sorceries of her fascination, of her brilliance, of her pride, which had made 
him weak as water before their spell. To win Idalia there was nothing 
he would have checked at; she had become the incarnation of his am- 
bitions, as she might have been the means of their fruition ; all that gave 
her danger to other men but gave her added intoxication for him; she 
would have been to him, had she but loved him, what the genius and the 
beauty of she whom they called Hellas Rediviva were to the Pro-Consul 
Tallien. And more bitter than pride stung, or vanity pierced, or ambition 
shattered, was the sense that he felt while standing there with the sound 
of the Capriote seas on his ear, and the rose and purple glories of the 
flowers round him, that love her as he had, love her as he would, con- 
sume his very heart for her sake as he might, he would never—plead, 
beseech, swear, or prove it as he should—make her believe that one pulse 
of love beat in him. 

And all the bygone ironies and contemptuous scoffs which he had used 
to cast on those who suffered for the lost smile of a woman’s eyes came 
back upon him now, laughing in his ear and jibing at his weakness like 
fantastic devils mocking at his fall. A woman had enthralled him ; and 
his philosophics were dead—corpses that lay cold and powerless before 
him, incapable of rallying one whisper to his rescue, things of clay with- 
out a shadow’s value. 





THE PHANTASM. 


My eyelids were press’d, but not by sleep, 
The charm that at midnight over them lay 
Came not from slumber’s gentle sway ; 

For methought alone, in bait neas deep, 

I entered a forest worn and weary, 

Amid the north wind’s hollow roar, 

Through leatless branches black and dreary. 

There hollow trunks imprisoned bore 
Mortals that writhed in agonies, 

Their groans increasing more and more 
As the chill night-blast bent the trees 

That leafless tottered, round them grew 
The nightshade deadly, and fungus whose breath 
Exhaled the poison that deals out death, 

As the rotten ends of the withered stem 

Dropp’d blood that had served to nourish them 
On the croaking moated swarms below 
In that sanguined water’s overflow ; 

The lone owl screech ’d, the beasts from their lair 

Rush’d wild, for they feared to shelter there, 
Through bramble, o’er crag, they tore away 
From the haunt of terror and decay. 


Then all was hush’d; not a reptile crept 

Where that stagnant pool in its loneness slept, 
With the gloom above, and the pest below, 
And spirits of death flying to and fro. 

Dirges were heard in the distance dying, 

Strange flutterings were heard as of harpies flying, 
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Their pinions stirring the feetid air 

That rush’d from caverns of woe and despair, 
With sounds not of earthly tone resounding, 

As if from bellowing caves rebounding 

A long immeasurable way, 

Where never bask’d one sunny ray, 
Fitfully followed by jeers and laughing, 
As of Bacchanals the red wine quaffing 

From a goblet scoop’d of a charnel skull, 

Used at demon feasts when the sense grew dull; 
Once the crown of a royal jester it bore; 
Methought ’twas a vulgar aspect it wore 

As it kindled the hell-joke; no mortal man 

Was e’er vers’d in the wit of that courtly clan, 


These pass’d; then was heard a wild uproar 
From ten thousand throats like the waves on the shore, 
Now thundering, then dying in sounds so faint 
As if changed into whining and complaint, 
That call’d back the beasts and reptiles again, 
Compelled by those accents of penance and pain; 
Foul se.pents, and lizards black, green, and blue, 
Crept through the low rushes of filthy hue, 
‘Their eyeballs of white, as if made for seeming, 
Glared strangely and dull, in numbers teeming. 
Column on column the loathsome toad 
Cleared for red centipedes the road, 
Croaking and gaping in slimy array, 
Web-footed wading through mire and clay. 
Harpies and vampires with wings expanded, 
The soil more dry from on high commanded, 
While the scorpion, erecting his sting, defied 
The tarantula crawling too near its side, 
By the festering tree-roots on woodside and glen, 


In their venomous pride like throned children of men. 


Next figures march’d by in procession so dim, 
The eye could define neither feature nor limb, 
Though what seemed a light every left hand bore, 


In the right a keen knife that was dropping with gore. 


I essayed to speak—I could bear no more— 
I essayed to move, but the power to will 

Of obedience bereft was no more to me; 

I fain would have moved—it could not be; 
And nearer, and nearer, and nearer still 

Came voices and scoffings of goblin bands ; 


They were clutching me round with their horny hands, 


Their hot breath seorch’d me! With terror chill 
I shuddered, I breathed not, all hell was near— 
To speak wasforbade by my terrible fear, 

My heart it compress’d, and the big drops stood 

On my burning brow! 

Now the crackling wood 

Broke out into flame of a lurid hue, 

And hope from my suffering senses flew ; 


Trees were riven, rocks shivered, the moon set blood red— 


I shriek’d! 
In the darkness surrounding my bed, 
At once scared from my pillow a Nicgutmare fled! 


Cyrus Reppine. 
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THE LOST LIFE OF MASERS DE LATUDE. 


Miss Brappon, in one of her exciting fictions,* reminds us of “a 
certain Monsieur Masers de Latude who had the bad fortune to offend 
the all-accomplished Madame de Pompadour, and who expiated his 
youthful indiscretion by a life-long imprisonment.” 

It may be interesting to repeat his story. Like Baron Trenck, he has 
given us an account of his sufferings, during what he describes as a con- 
finement of thirty-five years in the state prisons of France ; he relates 
minutely his escapes—once from the Bastille, and twice trom the 
dungeons of Vincennes; and he dwells with bitterness on their unavail- 
ing results. A translation of it into English, of which we happen to have 
a copy, was published in 1787 ; and, on its title-page—we may observe 
in passing—as upon others about the same date, the firm in Paternoster- 
row, that afterwards extended to a muster-roll of names, is prefigured 
only by its founder. A notice “ From the Editor” informs us that the 
book was intended to prove—though little proof would seem to have been 
required—that the atrocious and arbitrary punishments connected with 
lettres de cachet were intolerable instruments of tyranny; yet this is im- 
mediately followed by a ‘ Translator’s’’ preface, with the old argument 
that they were necessary in France—and for what? to remove the 
criminal members of influential families from the usual operation of the 
law, and to prevent them from disgracing their relations. The translator 
admits that this state of things would “ be held in abhorrence by Eng- 
lishmen ;” but he tells us, as we have been often told since, that the 
liberty, of which we have “ the basis and guaranty” in our laws, would 
in France degenerate into licentiousness. Only two years more elapsed 
before it became so. The reign of terror, which he prophetically auntici- 
pated, came to pass. 

We will now take our materials for the present paper chiefly from the 
Memoir itself. Monsieur de Latude was born at Montagnac, in 
Languedoc, in 1725: the son of a lieutenant-colonel of dragoons, who 
was afterwards the king’s lieutenant at Sedan. In his twenty-third year 
he was sent to study mathematics at Paris. He has himself put it upon 
record that he was not a fool ; an assertion that we should willingly have 
believed if he had left Madame Pompadour to her fate, and had not made 
us so well acquainted with the incidents of his life. Soon after his 
arrival at Paris he was told by some of his companions, very probably in 
jest, that they intended to rid the nation of Madame Pompadour, even 
if they were obliged to have recourse to the most desperate means; and 
as it was reported that she had great fear of being poisoned, Latude re- 
solved to be of use to her, and to “ make himself interesting in her eyes.” 








* There are persons, with notions stricter than our own, who think that the 
sensation novels, as a class, are not better in their moral influence than the works 
of Paul de Kock. If there were to be a controversy on the subject, we must con- 
fess that we should take part with the admirers of the witty Frenciiman. His 
pictures of vice and misery may be sketched with too free a hand, but there are 
always genial touches, and we finish our reading of his novels with kindly teel- 
ings. In the works of the sensationists it is different; the world is there an 
inferno, and is peopled with beings with whom it would be very uncomfortable to 
live. We shrink from admitting a common nature with the fiends to whom we 
have been introduced. 
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The means he adopted were most extraordinary. He obtained an in- 
troduction to her at Versailles ; told her that he had seen a box, addressed 
to her, left at the post-office ; that he had suspicions as to its contents; was 
alarmed for her welfare ; and thought himself very happy in having it in 
his power to give her “ such important information.’ She seemed sensible 
of his attention; thanked him; and made him an offer of her services. 

The box was sure to come to hand, for he had himself put it into the 
post-office ; but it was merely filled with some harmless powder ; and 
upon being examined, and its effects having been tried upon animals, the 
foolish trick was detected ; the lady had been trifled with ; and (on the 
Ist of May, 1749) Latude, for so grave an offence, was consigned to the 
Bastille. 

From thence, in about three months, he was removed to Vincennes, 
where he was, in the first instance, considerately treated. He calls his 
prison “the best apartment in the dungeon,” and he had permission to 
walk in one of the gardens two hours a day. His escape from Vincennes 
was simply by outwitting one of the turnkeys. Most men would have 
taken advantage of it, by trying to leave Paris far behind them, Latude 
went there, and threw himself on the mercy of the king. In doing this 
he again offepded Madame Pompadour ; was sent a second time to the 
Bastille ; and after eighteen months’ confinement in a cell, was permitted 
to have a chamber in common with a prisoner named Dalégre, who was 
another victim of the royal favourite. Neither his first nor second escape 
from Vincennes was anything more than a deception or overpowering of 
his guards. The escape from the Bastille is alone worth dwelling upon, 
as an instance of mdustrious and indomitable perseverance which is almost 
incredible. His companion thought it impossible, but Latude deter- 
mined to make the attempt. 

The walls of the Bastille were more than six feet thick ; there were 
four iron grates before the windows, and as many in the chimney. The 
building was well guarded by soldiers ; the external walls were high ; 
the ditches deep, and frequently full of water. The prisoners were not 
allowed the use of scissors, knives, or any edged instrument whatever. 
No bribe would have induced the turnkey to have brought them even an 
ounce of thread, and they would require fourteen hundred feet of cordage. 
They would also require two ladders, one of them of wood twenty or 
twenty-five feet Jong, the other of rope a hundred and eighty feet long ; 
and they must have a place of concealment for their work during its 
progress. To his companion such difficulties seemed insurmountable. 

The first light dawned upon their project as they were one day return- 
ing from the chapel where they were permitted to attend mass. By 
sending back the turnkey to pick up an é¢wé which one of them had pur- 
posely let drop upon the stairs, Latude had time to look into the chamber 
above them, and to satisfy himself that there must be a space of five feet 
between its floor and their own ceiling. Here he had found a magazine 
for the concealment of their materials: accessible by the removal of a 
single panel. They had now only to apply themselves in earnest to the 
labour of providing them. Latude had a very large supply of linen of all 
kinds—shirts, napkins, and drawers innumerable. ‘These they were to 
work into cordage. From the hinges of their folding-table they made 
knives. In less than six mouths they had loosened the bars in the 
chimney so as to be removable. “My God!” he exclaims, “this work 
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was very painful; and our bodies were in such a position as to make it 
impossible to continue it for more than an hour at a time.” They had 
next to construct their wooden ladder, which was made from firewood, 
with the help (in addition to their knives) of a saw made from an iron 
candlestick ; and, after many weeks of fatigue and fear, their immense 
labour was completed. As to how all this was accomplished, the Memoir 
(extending to nearly two hundred pages) gives us minute details. 

At length the night of trial arrived: they ascended the chimney, and, 
with much of difficulty and danger, Jet themselves down upon a platform, 
and thence into the fosse. Here they ran most risk of discovery, for the 
guard was going its rounds every half hour. When they heard it coming 
they sank themselves up to the chin in water, till it had passed. In the 
intervals (with instruments they had provided) they continued to work in 
making a hole through the wall of the fosse, for nearly six hours; and 
through this, after falling into deep water, from which they fortunately 
extricated themselves, they finally escaped, covered with dirt, and bleed- 
ing from the bruises they had regeived. They had succeeded in bringing 
away a small portmanteau with some change of dress, or their appear- 
ance must at once have excited suspicion. Concealing themselves about 
Paris for a month, with one object or another, they then managed to get, 
separately and disguised, to Brussels, where they fancied they would 
have been safe ; but, on Latude’s arrival, he found that his companion in 
misfortune—who afterwards became insane, and appears to have died in 
an asylum—had already been given up to France; and he was himself 
somewhat later arrested at Amsterdam. ‘This was in June, 1756, about 
six years from the time he had first been sent to the Bastille, to which he 
was now re-conducted, and where, “on his arrival, he was thrown into a 
cell, his hands and feet put into irons, and he was left to lie upon straw 
without any covering.” He tried to gain favour with the king by pro- 
jects for improving the efficiency of the army, and for increasing the 
revenue, but his enemies prevailed against him. After remaining forty 
months in his last place of confinement, from which he was removed in 
consequence of its being filled with water by the overflowing of the river, 
he was placed in what he calls “a common chamber.” While here an 
event occurred that, it might have been thought, would have put an end 
to his sufferings. Some papers thrown from one of the towers of his 
prison had fallen into the hands of two young ladies in the Rue St. 
Antoine, with whom he had previously communicated by signal. They 
had become interested in his fate, and “one morning from the window 
of their chamber they exposed a great piece of paper, upon which were 
written the following words: YesTeERDAY XVII. DIED MADAME THE 
MARCHIONESs OF PomMPapoUR.” 

He assures us that this anuouncement gave him much pain. If he 
grieved for the death of his arch-enemy, it showed a more Christian 
feeling than we generally meet with. To him the event brought no relief. 
Instead of waiting its result, he wrote to M. de Sartine, a man most 
powerful to do him injury, making it the ground of an application for his 
release. M. de Sartine, who had given strict orders that the death of the 
marchioness should not be made known to the prisoners, came down to 
the Bastille to ascertain how Latude had been informed of it. He was 
questioned, but refused to implicate his friends; an angry, and at last (on 
his part) an abusive, correspondence followed. What he calls “ his unfor- 
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tunate letter” made M. de Sartine furious, and Latude was ordered “ into 
the cell of the tower called the Bassiniére, there to be kept on bread and 
water.” It is only after the lapse of three-quarters of a century that we 
can write of such things in the calm language of a narrative. He had 
now been more than fifteen years in the Bastille. In 1764 he was again 
sent, “ loaded with chains,” to Vincennes. The following year he effected 
his second escape from it, and made his way to Paris. Whether this were 
the best course he could have adopted, it would now be hard to say. It 
proved to be an unfortunate one. He went first to the house of the friends 
from whom he had learnt the death of Madame Pompadour, but they 
were powerless, They had “ more sensibility,” he tells us, “than wit.” 
A friend, too, with whom they were to have communicated, had in the 
mean time died. He again got into correspondence with M. de Sartine, 
and he might have foreseen the result. While seeking an interview with 
one of the ministers, he was arrested, bound with cords, taken back to 
Vincennes, and this time placed in a dark cell. We are disposed to think 
that there were then some indications of the mental weakness which was, 
at a later period, made the pretext for continuing to keep him in confine- 
ment, though there does not seem to have been anything like positive in- 
sanity. 

No one can have visited prisoners, either in solitary or separate con- 
finement, without observing that the mind becomes more or less enfeebled. 
It may sometimes assume the appearance of penitent submission; but it 
is in truth a lowered tone; and, in most cases, both the penitence and the 
feebleness disappear when the cause has ceased to operate. When we re- 
collect, then, what that benevolent man the late Commissioner Phillips 
proposed as a substitute for capital punishments, we cannot pass indif- 
ferently by the words of Latude, who says: ‘ According to my own ex- 
perience, and by what I have had an opportunity of learning from others, 
whom I have but too well known, I will venture to affirm that judges 
would act a thousand times more humanely in depriving a culprit of life 
by the most painful torment than in condemning him to perpetual im- 
prisonment.”’ 

On the death of Louis XV. the whole of the prisoners at Vincennes 
were visited by the minister and lieutenant-general of police. The case 
of Latude, who had now been in confinement twenty years, was inquired 
into amongst the rest, and he was promised his liberty as soon as possible, 
It was granted in less than a month. He was even recommended to 
— the king to recompense the projects for the national good that he 

ad conceived during his captivity, some of which, he had been informed 
since his enlargement, had been made use of by the government. It would 
have been better, perhaps, not so soon to have placed himself in contact, 
and become entangled, with the men in power. Some adverse influence 
roust have again been at work, for when all seemed as though it promised 
well, and he was unapprehensive of danger, he was suddenly ordered to 
leave the capital, and proceed to his native province. He obeyed; but 
an inspector of police was sent after him post haste; he was arrested forty 
leagues from Paris, was taken back, and conducted to the prison of the 
Petit Chatelet. From hence, after an examination of his papers, which 
were found (he says) not to contain anything against government, re- 
ligion, or the laws, he was removed to the Bicétre, and thrown into an 
underground dungeon, with the threat that should he dare to write to the 
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minister of police, he “should be beaten to death.” a ee 
had been olen seems always to have been a mystery. He lay unnoticed 
in what he calls his “ subterraneous dungeon” for six years, and was then 
examined by the lieutenant of police, with the view, apparently, of proving 
him to be insane. Of this the interrogatories and replies afford no evi- 
dence whatever. He continued in the same place of confinement for three 
years more. On the birth of the Dauphin he had some hopes of release, 
and was removed from his dungeon toa hghted chamber. Fresh obstacles, 
however, were interposed, and he closes his memoirs in a state of painful 
lessness. 

t is from an appended memoir by a friend that we learn how he finally 
obtained his li . 

A lady of the name of Le Gros, going out of her house one day, in the 
month of June, 1781, saw a packet of dirty papers lying against a post, 

n reading them found that the statements they contained were 
Seued, He Henry Masers de Latude, prisoner at Bicétre, in a cell six feet 
under ground, and who has lived upon bread and water for the last thirty- 
two years. To have been strictly correct, he should have added more or 
less. His sufferings, however, could scarcely have been exaggerated. 
Madame Le Gros was not exactly in a position to be the protectress of the 
oppressed. Her husband was a children’s schoolmaster, and their means 
were very small; but she had read a narrative of great and undeserved 
misery, she resolved to consecrate her life to obtain its victim’s liberty, 
and never to relax in her endeavours till she had succeeded. Many might 
have felt as strongly on the impulse of the moment, but “to have per- 
sisted for three years without being discouraged im the attempt, or 
dispirited by the difficulties, disgusts, and dangers even, which she en- 
countered, was an act of virtue and humanity the more to be admired as 
it is almost without example.” Nor was she unassisted by her husband, 
who, like herself, was of good family, though wholly dependent for sub- 
sistence upon his labours as a teacher. They economised as to their most 
rigorous hecessities to enable her to pay coach hire; for she had occa- 
sionally to travel some leagues from Paris, or to approach people into 
whose ante-chambers the poor, if splashed with dirt, would not have been 
allowed admission. To many of these she found access only to be repulsed 
or disappointed. So scanty were her resources, that she sometimes had 
to make her way back from a distance on foot, and once she sank, lamed 
and exhausted, by the way. Still, though latterly she was herself in a 
state that always requires “the utmost care, nothing could daunt her. She 
had during her exertions obtained more than one interview with the 

risoner. She found him almost naked ; m want of every necessary. She 
ught him clothes. She made him ethers. She gave him money ; and 
when she had nothing else, she administered hope and consolation. 

It was thus that “ without fortune, without credit, without personal 
means of any kind,” she still persevered, and at last obtained his release. 
A pension of four hundred livres was accorded to him, “ the benefaction 
of M. de Bretuil ;’’ and with this inadequate aid he was received into the 
house of his deliverer. 

Here the memoir ends. It is a tale of misery, but we close it with 
feelings of satisfaction that within the compass of so brief a narrative 
the name of Woman, degraded by the qualities of Madame de Pom- 
padour, should be restored to its right position by the virtues of the kind 
and good Le Gros. 
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LILIAN’S INHERITANCE, 
By Mrs. Writ1am Murray. 


CHAPTER I. 


AN ARRIVAL. 


“Is not the diligence in yet, Carlos? It is surely two hours beyond 
time.” 

** Si, sefior, it is very late. I fear much it has fallen into the hands of 
those rascally banditti.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” muttered Maurice Trevanion, the first speaker, and, 
drawing his cloak round him, he shivered, and walked up and down in 
deep thought. 

The above dialogue took place in the court-yard of the Iturbide 
Hotel, in the city of Mexico, one evening in April, 1862. 

This unfortunate country, always a prey to civil wars and internal 
dissensions, was, at this period, in a state of especial excitement respect- 
ing the proposed Spanish, English, and French intervention. 

Diligences were the only means of conveyance in the interior, and a 
journey between Vera Cruz and the capital was at all times fraught with 
danger, but now the roads were almost impassable, for hordes of “ Gue- 
rillas” infested the entire route, and the daily seenes of pillage and 
murder were heart-rending. 

It was no uncommon occurrence for the diligence to drive into the 
city, with all the windows closed, and no living creature visible save the 
driver, who was frequently in league with the robbers himself. This 
worthy would tell the people who were crowding round, eager for news, 
to “Stand back until the doors were opened ;” and then the poor mangled 
remains of the passengers would be carried out, and a shuddering awe 
would fall on the bystanders, whilst muttered curses were heaped on the 
heads of those high in power, who could allow such scenes of horror to 
pass by unnoticed; for Mexico had fallen to its lowest depth of degrada- 
tion, and its once proud name had become a byword and a shameful 
scorn throughout the civilised world. 

* Carlos !” again said Trevanion, ‘‘send scouts on the road and see if 
the diligence is coming ; I feel more uneasy than I care to own.”’ 

Maurice Trevanion, an Englishman by birth, was a tall, handsome 
man, in the prime of life, with that indescribable air and tone of high 
breeding and refinement only to be met with in those who have moved 
in the highest ranks of society. His face was a very kind one, full of 
thought, and truth, and gentleness, but when in repose it had an ex- 
pression of intense sadness. Whatever the sorrow might be which had 
left its indelible trace on his countenance, it was evidently not caused by 
the absence of any of this world’s riches, for a handsome dark-green tra- 
velling carriage was waiting near, drawn by two thorough-bred English 
horses, and the powdered footmen (a rarity in Mexico) were standing 
respectfully by, awaiting their master’s commands. 

-* How wrong of me to let her travel alone,”’ said he, in a low voice ; 
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“and yet, I thought Richards would be sufficient protection, and I had 
a promise from the commodore of an armed escort. Besides, how could 
T have left this ? When can J get away for a single day with safety ?” 

At this moment two Mexican horsemen galloped into the yard, and 
spoke rapidly in Spanish. 

“ The diligence has been attacked by Marquez, and is lying broken in 
the road ; the passengers have been robbed of all their valuables, and 
are toiling wearily along, on foot, towards the city.” 

“ Ha, Senor Trevanion,” said one of them, raising his hat, “ are you 
expecting any one to-night ?” 

“Yes,” replied Trevanion, “I am expecting a lady, who, I fear, will 
be terribly frightened by this savage mode of travel. Carlos, let me 
have two or three outriders with torches; I will go to meet her.” And 
springing into his carriage, he ordered the coachman to drive on, in a 
quick sharp tone of mingled anxiety and alarm. 

The shades of evening were fast deepening into night as the carriage 
rolled swiftly along towards the scene of the late disaster. The flaming 
torches cast a lurid light around, and about three miles from the city 
pon & woman was seen sitting on the ground, and a man bending over 

er, evidently trying to reassure and comfort her. 

Trevanion was by her side in an instant. 

* Ha, Richards, my good fellow,” said he, in a voice full of sorrow, 
“T am truly grieved for this misfortune.” 

* Oh, sir,” said Richards, “thank God you have come. We have had 
a shocking time; but she has borne it bravely, poor thing. I have a 
great deal to tell you, sir, but we must get her home at once, for she is 
well-nigh spent.”’ 

Trevanion never heard the voice of his faithful servant ; he was kneel- 
ing by the lady's side, chafing her cold hands within his own, and speak- 
ing words of kindness and welcome. : 

She raised her large grey eyes, and fixed them full on Trevanion’s 
face, and for the first time in his life he felt a strange chill, like a 
piercing cold wind, which filled him with an indescribable sensation, half 
pleasure, half pain, which seemed to pervade his whole being; and as 
the torches flamed on the pale and worn-out face of the lady, he per- 
ceived that she had fainted. 

There was no house near, nothing to be done save to take her home 
at once, so, lifting her tenderly in his arms, he placed her inside the car- 
riage, and Awe. her cold and inanimate form with the costly rugs and 
furs which he had fortunately brought with him ; for the Mexicans are 
not gallant highwaymen like Claude Duval of cld—not content with 
stealing all the boxes and baggage which the diligence contains, they 
often strip their victims of every article of clothing save one poor gar- 
mént ; and the respect due to delicate woman and helpless old age is 
alike disregarded by these high-souled “ guerrilleros.”’ 

“ Have you saved nothing, Richards ?”’ 

“ Nothing whatever, sir.” 

“Then Jet us thank God for having spared your lives,” said Tre- 
vanion, in a low tone of earnest feeling. 

Back again through the city, out into the eountry towards Tacubaya 
(the garden of Mexico), and home was gained at last. 


Trevanion gave a sigh of intense relief when he saw the doors wide 
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open to receive him, and the home faces of his household crowding 
rly around. He had many causes for anxiety in his beautiful home, 
and it was not entirely solicitude for the tired girl by his side which 
caused his heart to throb and his face to darken as he neared his dwell- 
ing. 
“Ts all well, Manuela ?” was his first question of a bright-eyed plea- 
sant-looking Mexican woman, who came to offer her services. 

“Si, senor.” (Yes, sir.) 

“ And the ladies—are they in the drawing-room ?” 

“ Miss Lilian was very tired, seiior, and has gone to bed; she has 
been naughty to-day; but Miss Trevanion is in the drawing-room.” 

“Then come here, Manuela, and assist this lady, who is much fatigued. 
We will take her at once to your mistress.” 

* Ave Maria purisima,” and a host of similar exclamations, were poured 
forth by Manuela in her native language, and with all the volubility of 
her race ; but Trevanion checked her with a haughty gesture, and himself 
carried his still insensible charge into a long lofty room, full of light, and 
warmth, and brilliancy. 

On a low couch, near a large fire of pine-logs, which were blazing 
brightly on the hearth, a lady was reclining ; a bright flush of pleasure 
lightened her pale and delicate face as Trevanion entered, and there 
were traces of tears in her sweet eyes, which were very liquid in their 
depth and softness. 

“ Ah, Maurice dear, so you have come at last. Iam weary with wait- 
ing for you. I feared some terrible accident, and I am so thankful you 
are safe at home once more. But how is this, Maurice? Is that Miss 
Slingsby, and is she ill ?” 

Carefully placing his charge on another couch, and consigning her to 
the care of Manuela, Trevanion said: 

“ Yes, Kate, my sweet sister, I am here at last.” And stooping, he 
tenderly kissed the gentle face which welcomed him so lovingly. “ And 
I have brought Miss Slingsby; but, poor creature, she stands in need of 
all our care, for she has had a fearful trial. I do not yet know any of the 
particulars; merely that she and our faithful Richards have been attacked 
by that scoundrel Marquez, and only escaped with their lives. But see, 
Kate, she is moving now.” 

And whilst he spoke, the poor girl whom he called Miss Slingsby raised 
herself and looked around. 

** Where am I?” she faltered. 

“You are safe in Tacubaya, my dear Miss Slingsby. I am Maurice 
Trevanion, and this is my sister Kate, who will love and protect you, and 
teach you to forget your miserable journey and all orm sorrows.” 

“ Yes,” said Kate, “ we will all try to make you happy. Maurice dear, 
wheel my couch round, for you see, Miss Slingsby, I cannot come to you 
without assistance. I have been an invalid since my birth, but Maurice is 
such a gentle nurse that he makes me forget my helplessness. You poor 
tired girl,” continued Kate, taking Miss Slingsby’s hand in her own, 
“speak to me a few words; tell me that you feel better, and we will send 

ou to your chamber, and you shall remain there for many days if you 
like, and rest thoroughly. We will not allow you to talk anything about 
yourself until you are well and strong again.” 


. Maud Slingsby gazed earnestly at the delicate lady by her side, whose 
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every movement was full of womanly tenderness and refinement, and her 

es wandered slowly round the room, which was luxurigus in everything 
that wealth could purchase and purity of taste arrange. She felt floating 
around her the delicious fragrance of rare flowers, which drooped their 
lovely heads in costly vases, and then her eyes met those of Trevanion, 
who wasearnestly regarding her. He gave a convulsive start, and again 
felt the same inexplicable coldness which he had once before experienced 
that night. Maud also appeared agitated, for a vivid colour flashed into 
her pale face, and she half arose as if to go. 

“ Poor girl,” said Kate, “you are much fatigued, and need’rest. You 
shall have my own old nurse to take care of you; she is an Englishwoman 
from Yorkshire, and has lived with me since my childhood. You will find 
her an excellent person, still clinging to the peculiar dialect of her native 
county, and obstinately refusing to learn Spanish, but a motherly, good 
woman in every respect. You see I am quite unable to perform my duties 
as hostess.” 

And Kate smiled, and held out her hands to Maud Slingsby, who took 
them, kissed them, and murmured : 

“ Many, many thanks, Miss Trevanion.” 

Kate rang a silver bell which was on the table near her, and the 
summons was answered by a respectable elderly woman of benevolent 
aspect. 

O Narve, I deliver Miss Slingsby into your charge ; let her have every- 
thing she may require, and a comfortable tea in her own room.” 

“ Ay, Miss Kate, I'll take care of her. Richards has told me all 
about their woful journey. If I’d that Marquez here, I’d scalp him 
myself, that I would. Come along, poor honey, and I'll make you com- 
fortable.”’ 

Every one was so kind that Maud’s grateful tears were fast gathering 
and falling. Maurice offered his arm, and guided her faltering steps to 
the door of her chamber. 

“ Good night, Mr. Trevanion.” 

“Good night, Miss Slingsby, and may God bless you.” 

Then Maurice returned to his sister, and kneeling down beside her, 
gazed inquiringly into her face. 

There were no secrets between those two ; their affection for and trust 
in each other were perfect ; it is not often that brother and sister love 
each other as they did, therefore such an affection, when it does exist, 
becomes touching from its very rarity. 

*‘ Well, Maurice,” said Kate, fondly stroking the thick masses of dark 
hair which had become prematurely streaked with grey, “I know you 
are very wishful to ask how the day has passed with me and fairy Lilian. 
Fortunately, I felt better than usual, or I should have been very much 
wearied, for Lilian has been in one of her wild, excitable moods, which 
we greatly. Her first outcry this morning was for ‘ Papa,’ and when 

that you had gone into Mexico to fetch Miss Slingsby, she screamed 
and kicked, until nurse, in despair, shut her up alone in the nursery. 
Suddenly, a great calm seemed to fall upon naughty Lilian, and nurse 
thought she might venture to return to her refractory charge, when there 
arose a dismal howling cry. Entering the room hastily, nurse found 
Lilian brandishing a red-hot poker at a favourite cat of Manuela’s, and 
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making wild assaults upon the poor animal, whom she had tied fast to a 
chair. 

“* Miss Lilian,’ cried nurse ; ‘ for shame, you aug ity, wicked child !’ 

“Qh, nurse, come in, you're just in time ; please this shrieking 
cat whilst I run at her with the poker. I’m performing, you see, all by 
myself. This cat is Miss Slingsby, and I hate her, so I’m pretending to 
murder her. Isn’t it fun? 

“You may feel sure, Maurice, that nurse did not approve this cruel 
performance, so she brought Lilian screaming fearfully into my room. 

“* Aunt Kate, Aunt Kate!’ she cried, ‘1 hate nurse. I'l] spit at her, 
and kill her; I'll boil her bones, and give them to the old witch who lives 

tairs in the room I can’t get into because there is no door.’ 

“« Nurse,’ I interposed, ‘you had better go away, and leave Miss 
Lilian to me.’ Poor nurse, very glad to escape, left the room, and for 
full two hours Lilian continued screaming. She desisted at intervals 
from pure exhaustion, only to commence again with renewed vigour. 
Tired out at last (physically not mentally), she came up to me, looking 
me full in the face, and, Maurice, for the first time in my life, 1 saw 
Lilian look like—ser !” 

“ God forbid !” interrupted Trevanion, with a wild, hoarse cry. 

“Hush, Maurice, dear Maurice, it was only a momentary likeness.” 

“ Go on, Kate.” 

“Well, Lilian stood with her hands clenched and her eyes flashing, 
evidently expecting me to speak first, but I appeared not to notice her. 

“« Aunt Kate.’ 

«Yes, Lilian.’ 

“* You don’t love me; you think I’m a wild beast, a mad wild beast ; 
and I do believe, Aunt Kate’ (here the child came close to me, and hissed 
in my ear), ‘I do believe I shall be mad some day !’ 

“* Lilian (and my voice sounded strange and low even to myself,) 
‘you are not mad, and I humbly pray to God that you never may be; 
but you are a cruel, wicked child, 4 I am ashamed of you.’ 

“* Oh, not cruel to you, Aunt Kate; not wicked to you, my sweetest 
aunty.’ 

my throwing her arms around me, this strange, wilful child rained 
kisses on my face, calling me by every endearing name she could think 
of. Her little face was piteous in its appeals for pardon, but it was a 
scene that I have often witnessed before, and Lilian makes me very 
despondent, for I know that if I forgive her to-day she will be naughty 
again to-morrow.” 

‘Then did you forgive her, Kate?” 

“ Yes, I kissed her, and begged her to control her temper, and try to 
be a better child, more worthy of all our love and care. As I was talking 
to her, a humming-bird flew in through the open window into the room, 
and out again to the garden. Off started Lilian in a wild chase after it, 
and in a few moments I heard her screaming with delight, as joyous and 
free from care as the humming-birds themselves. She came in soon 
with her lap full of violets, which she made into two large bouquets, 
‘one for papa, one for Aunt Kate.’ 

way And have you no flowers for poor Miss Slingsby, who will be here 


to-night ? 
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“ «No, aunty, I hate her; I shall make her as miserableas ever I can ; 
when I give you roses I shall give her nettles ; when I bring you butter- 
flies, she have snakes; when you have humming-birds, I will give 
her toads and scorpions.’ 

“* My dear Lilian, why do you dislike Miss Slingsby ? 

« ¢ Because I feel, aunty, as if her coming would cause a great change 
in our home.’ 

“* Yes, Lily, I trust it will make a change, but hope it may be one for 
the better, and as it is on your account entirely that Miss Slingsby comes 
here, I trust you will treat her with kindness and respect, remembering 
always that she is an educated lady, and that you are an ignorant, wilful 
little girl.’ She made no reply to this, but has been very quiet for the 
remainder of the day, which causes me to think that she is planning 
some wild freak for to-morrow ; or perhaps it may be that her passion of 
the morning has exhausted her, for about six o’clock she asked permis- 
sion to go to bed, and nurse says she is sleeping peacefully.” 

Trevanion sighed heavily, a weary, hopeless sigh, and in a low voice 
said, 

“Has the house been peaceful in other respects, Kate ?” 

** Quite so, Maurice.” 

Neither spoke for some time ; whatever the subject might be which 
engrossed their thoughts it was evidently a sacred one, not to be spoken 
of, scarcely alluded to. At last Kate roused herself, and smiled cheer- 
fully. 

« Mautios, I prophesy that Miss Slingsby will work an entire change 
in our household, I like her appearance, don’t you?” 

“ Yes,” replied Maurice, thoughtfully. “I think I shall like her ; 
she is not pretty, but her eyes are wonderful. Do you believe in pre- 
sentiments, Kate ?”’ 

“No, not at all; but why do you ask ?” 

“‘ Because I feel an inward conviction that a new phase in the history 
of our family has commenced to-night, but whether it be for good or 
evil, time alone will disclose. And now, Catalina mia, put your arms 
round my neck, for I am going to carry you away, Whatever change 
comes in my household, I shall not allow my sister to keep late hours, or 
dim the light of her bright eyes.” 

So, lifting Kate in his arms as if she had been a child, Maurice carried 
her away, as was his wont every evening, to her own room, where he 
kissed her and left her. 

When Kate was alone a weary change passed over her face, and 
clasping her hands she cried, with an exceeding bitter cry, 

“Oh, God! pity us, and spare Lilian !” 


CHAPTER UL. 
TREVANION'S MISTAKE. 


Tue parents of Maurice and Kate Trevanion were English, of great 
wealth, and good family. 

When Maurice was ten years old, Mrs. Trevanion had another child, 
a little girl. Both mother and child were extremely delicate, and her 
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medical advisers recommended a warmer clime, as the only means of re- 
storing the health of one, and rearing the delicate life of the other. 

Mr. Trevanion was on the eve of a journey to Mexico, where he had 
invested largely in silver mines, and not being at all satisfied with the 
advices which 4 received from his agents, he thought it best to visit the 
ey and look after his own interests. He therefore determined that 
his wife and children should accompany him, and remain abroad until 
their health was firmly re-established. 

Mrs. Trevanion was charmed with the home of Montezuma. For her, 
Mexico was a garden of beauty and loveliness. Of its misery, its squalor, 
and wretchedness, she knew nothing. 

On their arrival, Mr. Trevanion took his family to a beautiful house in 
Tacubaya, about three miles from the city of Mexico. It was a large, 
rambling old house, situate near Montezuma’s far-famed palace of 
Chapultepec, and standing in the midst of a perfect wilderness of a 
garden, but it was a wilderness so lovely, so home-like, that the 
Trevanions were delighted. 

Every day brought fresh roses to the cheeks of mother and child. 
Maurice pranced about in the fulness of enjoyment and the. boundless 
delight of boyhood from morning until night, and the fond father was 
happy in the happiness of his children. 

At the expiration of a year, they had become so attached to the place 
that Mr. Trevanion bought the estate, and went alone to England to 
realise all his property, returning to spend the remainder of his days in 
the land of his adoption. 

And the years rolled on like days; everything was bright for the 
Trevanions. They took no part in the political government of the 
country, and held themselves aloof from all party scheming and con- 
troversy. 

From their great wealth and high position, they were heartily welcomed 
by the best society in Mexico. Bountiful to the poor, beloved by their 
own household, and respected by all, they seemed to bear a charmed life, 
and “the luck of the Trevanions” became a household proverb. 

But there is no home, however happy it may be, without some crook 
in its lot—some ever-present trouble to remind us of our frail and erring 
mortality—and the gentle Kate Trevanion, with her beautiful face and 
winning smile, was a helpless cripple from her birth. No human skill 
could avert this evil. Perhaps Kate herself was the one who felt it the 
least ; for a wealth of love was showered upon the suffering girl, and all 
her surroundings were so arranged that she might feel her sad calamity 
as little as possible. 

So the time passed on in peace and prosperity, until Maurice was 
twenty-seven, and Kate seventeen. . 

Mr. and Mrs. Trevanion gradually withdrew themselves from society, 
finding their greatest pleasure at home by the side of their gentle 
daughter, upon whose education no care or trouble had been sp and 
the fond parents craved no greater happiness than that of listening to her 
beautiful and highly-cultivated voice as she sang or read to them. 

Maurice would willingly have stayed with them also, for up to this 
period he loved his sister better than anything else on earth, but his pre- 
sence was in great request in all the gaieties of the capital, and it was 
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not advisable, Kate said, “that he should become a hermit for her 
sake.” 

After a time Maurice went out to please himself as well as Kate, for 
he had met and loved a very beautiful Mexiean girl, who was visiting 
some friends during the Carnival, and whose name was Carlota Lopez. 

If ever Maurice had a wish, there was no peace until it was granted, 
and he was perfectly overpowering in his love-making. He never waited 
to ask any questions as to who the girl was, or where she came from. He 
asked her to be his wife the second time they met, and she accepted him 
unhesitatingly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Trevanion did not approve their son’s choice. They 
made many inquiries respecting her family and antecedents, but could 
discover nothmg save that 6 she was an orphan, and that her parents had 
died when she was very young. 

The family with whom she was staying vouched for her respectability, 
and as Maurice was determined to marry her, Mr. and Mrs. Trevanion 
had no alternative but to make a virtue of necessity, and therefore invited 
her to Tacubaya, that a mutual acquaintance might be formed. 

To them the result was anything but satisfactory. Carlota was lovely 
and graceful, in the full bloom of her Southern beauty, with the luxurious 
hair, dark flashing eyes, and faultless teeth of her race, but she also in- 
herited all the deceit and vindictiveness of the Mexican character. 
Indolent and apathetic in outward seeming, she could yet contrive 
schemes of deep treachery, and, with a sullen persistency, would always 
accomplish her object by fair means or foul. 

There were two passions raging in her breast, each of them dangerous 
im its intensity. One of these was her wild love for Maurice ; the other, 
her terrible hatred and jealousy of Kate. Of her love she made no con- 
cealment, but it was not a pure, unselfish love, which is ever striving for 
the happiness of its object ; it was a wild, ungovernable idolatry, annoy- 
ing beyond measure to every one save Maurice. 

In his presence she was all life, animation, and brilliancy; apart from 
him, she was indolent, sulky, and capricious, with occasional paroxysins 
of rage frightful to witness. But she hid her hatred of Kate far in the 
depths of her own heart, and cunningly fawned upon and caressed the 
gentle creature who tried to love her for Maurice’s sake. 

“ Only wait until 1 am married,” said Carlota to herself, “and I will 
teach that wretched pampered cripple how to be miserable. Why is she 
to be the spoilt darling of every one in the house ?—she, a creature who 
never walked, who can do nothing but lie on a sofa all day long, or be 
carried about from room to room, whilst I, with my grace and beauty, 
am only tolerated by them all? No one loves me save Maurice, and 
even he will never forget Kate for my sake! As for his parents, with 
their foreign pride, I know they dislike me, and are trying their best to 
— Maurice to give me up. Do they suspect me, I wouder ?—no, 

think not ; my terrible secret is safe. If Maurice only knew, he would 
spurn me mie his feet, and I dare not tell him, I _ him so; be- 
sides, it is no fault of mine, and, with cunning and caution, 1 may hide 
it for many years, perhaps for ever! But sometimes I feel as if the 
raging fever within me would burst all bonds, and as if I could drag 
Kate from her couch and fling her to the other end of the room. Ah! 
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I'll be even with them all yet. I am patiently biding my time, and then 
—and then——”’ And the wily Mexican clenched her little hands, and 
showed her glittering teeth in anticipation of her revenge. 

It was quite true that Mr. and Mrs. Trevanion had expostulated with 
their son, and told him of the many glaring faults in Carlota’s character; 
but as well talk to the winds as to a man desperately in love, and the 
sorrowing parents found all their arguments and remonstrances worse 
than useless. 

In a few months, therefore, the marriage took place, and too soon 
afterwards the true nature of Carlota showed itself. She was so full of 
whims and caprices, that at times even Maurice grew wearied. When 
he remonstrated with her in all gentleness, she turned upon him like a 
beautiful fiend, and bade him go “ to his pet Kate—his crippled sister !”’ 

To hear Kate, whom he loved so fondly, called “a cripple,” was some- 
thing so new to Maurice, that he could scarcely believe his own senses; 
but there was no delusion—all was stern reality! Too late!—ah me, 
too late! Poor Maurice found that he had united his fate for evermore 
with a woman utterly unfit to be his wife. Manfully he tried to hide his 
unhappiness, to shield the too glaring faults of Carlota, to shelter Kate, 
and to comfort his parents; but the anxious, ever-watchful eye of his 
mother noted it all, and to see such a hopeless life of misery in store for 
her darling son was more than the delicately-organised frame of Mrs. 
Trevanion could bear. She had ever been cherished by her husband and 
children like some tender exotie; perhaps her life might have been spared 
a few years longer if Maurice had married a suitable wife, or one calcu- 
lated to make him even moderately happy, but she bowed her gentle 
head, and faded gradually day by day, unable to struggle against Car- 
lota’s haughty insolence. A severe cold accelerated the evil, and she 
died after a short illness. 

This was the first actual sorrow that Maurice and Kate had ever 
known. To Maurice it came like a sudden blow, and there was remorse 
added to his grief, which made it all the worse to bear; to Kate, the loss 
was overwhelming—her mother had been the mainspring of her exist- 
ence ; and the sorrowing husband—who could atone on earth for the loss 
of his gentle helpmate? But he was an old man now, and, knowing that 
his own years on earth could not be many, he looked forward to meeting 
his beloved wife again with faith and hope. 

In the midst of all this sorrow, Carlota roamed through the house in- 
solent and unbearable, shattering with a ruthless hand all that before 
had been so beautiful in its harmony. She penetrated into everything 
like an evil spirit, heaping insults and sareasms upon the defenceless 
head of Kate, jeering at the old man her father-in-law, and driving 
Maurice to such a pitch of hopeless misery, that it required all the self- 
control of his manhood, and the innate chivalry of his race, to remember 
that she was his wife—and a woman ! 

There is no doubt that the presence of Mrs. Trevanion had been some 
check on Carlota, for even she dare not act in direct opposition to the 
known wishes of the mistress of the household; but now that this good 
influence was withdrawn, Carlota set every one at defiance. Even if she 
had behaved kindly to Kate or her father-in-law, all would have been 
well, but her antipathy to them was so great, that she was continually 
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seeking opportunities to insult them, apparently forgetting that at the 
same time she was slowly but surely alienating for ever the love of her 
husband. 

Poor Maurice! What a sad termination to all his dreams of happi- 
ness ! 

He was alone with his sister one day about six months after their 
mother’s death—Kate on her couch, pale as a statue, and as motionless, 
Maurice kneeling by her side. Of late he had entirely ceased showing 
any outward matks of affection towards his sister, because it appeared so 
to inflame the jealousy of Carlota. This evening, however, his face was 
hidden in Kate’s dress, and her hand was resting on his head. They 
were thinking of the happy days fled for ever!—of the kind, loving 
mother, whom they mourned so bitterly ! 

“ Ah me! we never think enough of our parents whilst they are with 
us; but who can ease our aching, longing pain when they are taken 
from us for ever ?”’ 

And the hot tears, which rarely, if ever, come to man, were in the 
eyes of Maurice Trevanion as he knelt by his sister’s side, and she, for- 
getting her own blighted life, was thinking only of him as she murmured: 
“Hush, Maurice—dear Maurice !” 

Suddenly, Carlota entered with her noiseless gliding step, like the 
stealthy tread of a cat, and was beside them before either was aware of 
her approach. 

“Maurice,” said she, sneeringly, “ what a woman you are—crying 
like a baby, and bathing your sister’s ‘ pretty feet’ with tears !” 

Maurice raised his head ; there were no tears in his eyes as he looked 
full at Carlota, but there was a something in his face which she had 
never seen before—an unutterable loathing and horror ! 

“ Come, Maurice, get up! Come, with me into the garden, and leave 
the cripple alone.” 

Kate’s large blue eyes filled fast with tears, and her figure trembled. 

** Carlota,’ said Maurice, in a voice which he tried hard to render 
calm, “if you ever dare to apply that term again to my sister, or in my 
presence, you shall bitterly repent it.” 

“Pooh !” said Carlota, savagely. “T’ll say it again now. Cripple 
Kate! cripple Kate!” And allowing her passion to overcome even her 
small amount of prudence or womanly feeling, she struck Kate on the 
cheek, laughing derisively. 

Maurice sprang to his feet, beside himself with conflicting emotions. 

He, who would not willingly have injured any living creature, to see 
his sister—a Trevanion !—struck on the face, and by his wife! 

“Oh, shame! shame!” he cried, seizing Carlota by the arm. “ Woman, 
thank your God that you are a woman, or I would crush you under my 
feet. Go out of my sight—leave me, or I will not answer for myself. 
Go!” And he pushed her from him out of the room. 

Returning to his sister's side, he took her in his arms and groaned 
aloud : 

“Oh, Kate, Kate! was it for this that I married her? Was it for this 
that the days of our mother were shortened?—and you rendered miserable 
whose life should be so free from care? You all warned me, but I would 
not listen—in my own selfish, headstrong folly I made her my wife, and 
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sacrificed you all; and I am still so young, with such a weary life of 
misery before me, what shall I do, Kate P—what shall I do?” 

** Maurice !”—and the sweet voice soothed him as it ever did—“ your 
punishment is a very bitter one, but in hope, and faith, and patience it 
must be borne. Listen to me, my brother, I am going to talk with you 
very ang | i 

‘Go on, Kate.” 

“You know, Maurice, that I, from my quiet couch, observe many 
things, and of late, in the earnest hope of discovering some means of 
rom ah Carlota (if I may use such a term), I have made her my especial 
stu ¥ 

“Well, Kate ?” 

“I may be very wrong in my conclusions, but-——” And Kate 
hesitated. 

“ Don’t fear me, Kate. I can bear everything.” :, 

“You remember, Maurice, papa and mamma never discovered any- 
thing of Carlota’s family or antecedents, and I don’t think ber actions 
are those of a sane woman, May there not have been insanity in her 
family ?”’ 

This suggestion of Kate’s, dreadful enough, if true, seemed to inspire 
Maurice with new life, and, with something of his old impetuosity, he 
sprang ‘up and said : 

* It may be s r Carlota ; and if so, she is not responsible for her 
actions, and I may _. been blaming her unjustly all this time. I will 
send for Doctor Butler, Kate; you know we can trust him in all things, 
and with care and change of scene she may be restored to us. I will do 
anything to help her—take her to Europe, or all round the world, if I 
can only bring -~ back to love and happiness.” 

Kate's lips quivered, and her tears gathered and fell. Ah! she was 
not sanguine, like Maurice ; she was only paving the way for a misery 
which she felt sure would come. 

“Now that you speak of Carlota’s eccentricities,” said Maurice, “ have 
you ever observed a change in her face which, doubtless, is attributable 
to the same cause ?” 

“Yes,” answered Kate, “I have noticed a gradual change in her ; 
but 

“ Why do you hesitate, Kate ?” 

“I thought that was accounted for by Carlota’s present condition.” 

“So did I; but I will send for Dr. Butler, and hear what he says. 
There is no use alarming our father, or saying anything to him about 
Carlota.” 

“ Oh dear no, let us spare our dear father all unnecessary sorrow,” 

*‘ But tell me, Kate,” continued Maurice, who had always been ver 
proud of his wife’s beauty, “‘ what change have you remarked in Carlota’s 
face ?”’ 

‘Her eyebrows and eyelashes. You remember, Maurice, how pretty 
they used to be, but they now appear to be gradually wearing off, and I 
don’t believe they will ever grow again.” 

** Nonsense,” said Maurice. 

“ But really, dear, where the hair has fallen off, the skin is left quite 
smooth, and is not even white, like the rest of her face, but is of a bright 
rose colour.” 
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« Well, Kate, I shall send at once for Dr. Butler. I think nothing at 
all of your nonsense about eyebrows and eyelashes, but I do think that 
— Carlota may require medical advice and care.” 
was at once despatched for the family physician, who 

hed the Trevanions during the whole of their: residence in 
Mexico. 

Maurice stated to him, in confidence (for he was an old and valued 
friend), his anxiety and distress respecting his wife, and asked advice and 
assistance. 





Dr. Butler looked very grave during the recital. 

“ You know, Maurice,”’ said he, “ Mrs. Trevanion is in a delicate con- 
dition at present, which may, and does, account for much that you tell 
me; but not for all, You say she is ungovernable in temper,. cruel 
and revengeful; this ought not to be. Tell me all the symptoms you 
have observed ; it is of consequence that I should be prepared before | 
see her.” 

“Oh! I know nothin re than T have told you, doctor. Kate has 
some nonsensical idea about my wife's eyebrows and eyelashes wearing 


away 

“Hal” And Dr, Butler turned pale to his very lips. 

“ What ie the matter?” asked Maurice, in astonishment. “ Are 
you ill?” 


* Give me some water, my friend; the heat of the day is very great. 
I feel faint.” 

Maurice poured out water from a carafe standing near, but the doctor 
seemed agitated and nervous. 

“TI don’t think I'll see your wife just now, Maurice. I will have 
half an hour's quiet chat with Miss Trevanion. Where shall I find 
her ?”’ 

“Tn the drawing-room. Shall I come also ?” 

* No, thanks; | wish to see your sister rofessionally. Stay, Maurice, 
don’t let Mrs. Trevanion know that I am here.” 

“Oh no, Tam going to smoke in the garden; you will find me there 
when you want me.”’ 

Dr. Butler was a man of great fame in Mexico—a quiet, grave man, 
whose kindness of heart was proverbial. Many le wondered why he 
never married, and many were the bright eyes who would have won him, 
if they could ; but the good doctor, invariably kind to all, was armour- 
proof against ‘all the pretty “ seijioritas” in Mexico. He had given his 
whole heart unasked, and, for aught he knew, unreturned, to the poor 
“ cripple,” Kate Trevanion. He loved her, as men love without hope. 
He ees that she could never marry, but he loved her none the less 
truly for all that, and surely we may pardon him for his natural wish to 
be the first to break to her the dreadful curse which his professional 
knowledge told him was hanging over her brother's future. He re- 
mained with her two or three hours, but of that sorrowful interview we 
will not speak. 

It was agony to him to inflict pain upon the woman whom he would 
willingly have taken in his arms and sheltered for evermore—it was 
agony to her to hear of an evil, a curse, a withering blight, a misery, 
of whose existence she had never dreamed. 
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“Oh, my heavenly Father,” she cried, in the sorrow of her tortured 
heart, “avert this evil from our dwelling. Dr. Butler, you will be our 
friend—you will see Carlota—you will help us, will you not?” 

“ With my life I will help you, Miss Trevanion.’”” And he took her 
slender fingers in his own, ‘ Oh, Kate—may I not call you so ?—if 
ever you are in trouble or sorrow will you send for me—will you under- 
stand what I dare not say—will you believe that I will devote my whole 
life to make you happy ?” 

Poor Kate! she cainenned him well, and raised her sweet blue eyes. 

“* Thank you, Dr. Butler—thank you very much. You know that I 
am grateful.” 

* Kate—may I not say my Kate?’’ 

She looked at him, _— then he knew that her sweet pure heart had 
thought of him, and for a single kind thought of Kate "Trevanion’s he 
would have suffered all things. 

“Now, Miss Trevanion, I must go. I shall see your sister alone. 
Maurice is in the garden, I think?” 

* Yes. Will you come back to me, and tell me? I am very anxious.” 
“ Of course I will. Farewell !” 


With a great effort Dr. Butler feigned a calmness which he did not 
feel, and went up-stairs to Carlota’s private room, knocking gently at 
the door. 

“Come in,” said she, supposing it to be some domestic. 

He entered, and found her sitting on the floor in true Mexican fashion, 
looking moody and sullen. 

He had not seen her for some weeks, but one glance at her face told 
him that his dreadful conjecture was a certainty. 

A frightened look came into her eyes the moment she saw him. 

“ Ah!” she cried, recklessly ; ‘so you've found it out, and have come 
to chain me; but I won't be chained, and die like a dog. I'll live yet, to 
spite you all.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Trevanion, be calm, I entreat you. I have merely 
called to inquire after your health.” 

“Don’t talk to me!” screamed Carlota; ‘‘ you have come to tell me 
that 1 am mad. Fools that you are, as if I did not know it long ago! 
My mother was mad, and one of my aunts; and my grandmother 
was——”"’ Shes hesitated, then laughed derisively. “Ah, what 
a fine inheritance I have brought to the proud Trevanions !” 

Unutterably shocked, Dr. Butler waited until her passion had a little 
subsided, then said in a voice which he tried hard to render firm : 

“ But this madness may not develop itself in you, Mrs. Trevanion; we 
may do much by quiet and care. What were you going to say respecting 
your grandmother? Remember, that I am your medical adviser, and your 
friend ; it is no idle curiosity which prompts me to ask for your con- 
fidence.” 

“ Will you really help me if I tell you all ?” 

“Indeed I will.” 

Carlota looked into his calm grave face, so full of pity for her, and told 
him everything. 

Alas! they had a listener o whose presence they were not aware. 
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Maurice Trevanion, tired of waiting for the doctor’s return, had fol- 
lowed him > a wy He was just entering the apartment, when one word 
uttered by Carlota stopped him on the threshold. Powerless he stood and 
heard all. Then an agonised wailing cry from a bruised and tortured 
heart startled Carlota to her senses. Turning round in quivering fear, 
she saw her husband standing before her. 

“ Maurice, my poor fellow,” said Dr. Butler, putting his hand on Tre- 
vanion’s shoulder, “I would willingly have spared you this.” 

But Matrice shook him off, and strode to the side of his wife : 

“In the full knowledge of all this you married me, Carlota?” 

“ Oh, Maurice !” (and the wretched woman, all woman now, lay moan- 
ing at his feet), “I loved you so!” 

“Loved me! You call that love !” 

“ Maurice, have pity! I knew if I told you all, or even half, that I 
should never be your wife; and now that I am your wife, soon to be the 
mother of your child, you cannot cast me off! Oh, Maurice, let me atone; 
do not cast me off, my husband, my Maurice !” 

For some moments there was a stillness as of death in the chamber, 
broken at last by the voice of Maurice, which rang out cold and hard as 
steel : 

“ By everything in this world which I hold sacred and holy, by every- 
thing which I have ever loved and honoured, I swear that this woman, 
whom in the sight of God and man I have called my wife, shall be my 
wife no more. I will never, never, so help me God, look on her face 
again! Idespise her, I hate her, I loathe her !’’ 

And without casting one look on the wretched woman at his feet, he 
turned on his heel and left her. 

“ Maurice, Maurice, have pity !”’ shrieked Carlota. 

But he strode along, a blighted and miserable: man, deaf to her cries 
and her voice for ever more. 

That night the feeble wailing cry of a new-born infant was heard in the 
house at Tacubaya, and its mother was a raging maniac ! 

Dr. Butler broke this announcement gently and kindly to. Maurice and 
Kate Trevanion. 

“Is the child dead ?’’ gasped Maurice. 

“No. It is a little girl, apparently strong and healthy.” 

“Who will take care of it 2” . ) 

“‘ T know of noone so suitable as Nurse Wilson,” said Dr. Butler, ‘‘ The 
child will do well; I am the most concerned: for its mother. . Her 
paroxysms will be very violent; aud I must have some woman who pos- 
sesses great strength, and who, at the same time, is attached to her.” 

Alas! who was attached to Carlota? 

“Oh !” said Kate, after a moment’s thought, “ there is a woman named 
Dolores, who lives near San Cosmé, and whom Carlota always calls to 
see when she drives into Mexico. She was an old servant of Carlota’s 
mother.” 

“ The very person,” replied Dr. Butler. “I will fetch her at once.” 

“ You will come back again, doctor?” asked Maurice. 

‘Undoubtedly ; indeed, I will remain with you altogether for the next 
few days.” 

So Dr. Butler stayed with them, and had long interviews with Maurice 
and Kate, the particulars of which never transpired. 
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Fainter and fainter grew the shrieks of the suffering woman, and the 
news spread through the bewildered household that Mrs. Trevanion. was 
dead ; and another stately funeral went forth from the house in Tacu- 
baya. 

Dr. Butler remained until all was over; then Maurice and Kate were 
left alone with their father and the little baby, whom they called Lilian. 

The change which these few days worked in Maurice Trevanion was a 
terrible one, and a look of unutterable sadness came into his face, which 
for the remainder of his life never left him. The name of his wife was 
never breathed in the household ; all the domestics instinctively felt that 
some dreadful*talamity had befallen their young master, even greater 
than the death of his mother and wife could have caused. He lived 
entirely alone for some three or four years, seeing no one save Kate and 

his father. 

_ Mr. Trevanion never knew the truth respecting Carlota, and attributed 
her illness and death simply to natural causes. It was thought advisable 
to spare the good old man this additional sorrow; he could not remedy 
the evil, why, therefore, embitter his few remaining years on earth? It 
is true he could not’ understand the apparently unconquerable grief of 
Maurice for the death of a woman who had te ths every one miserable, 
nor could he excuse his son’s avoidance of the little child Lilian, who day 
by day entwined herself round the old man’s heart. 

When Lilian was about five years old she experienced her first great 
sorrow in the illness and death of her dear grandpapa. Mr. ‘I'revanion 
died peacefully and happily, after a most useful and exemplary life, and 
‘ all Mexico mourned the loss of this truly excellent man. 

It was a sad blow to Maurice, still more so to Kate, and Lilian wan- 
dered about with beseeching little face, continually sobbing for her “ poor 
dan " 

Then Maurice roused himself from his despair, and began to notice the 
helpless, sorrowful little one. From this date commenced the intense 
affection which ever more subsisted between the father and his child, and 
it became the unceasing object of his life to withhold from her all know- 
ledge of her mother’s madness and death, 

She was a very beautiful and winning child, singularly graceful and 
fascinating, but subject to violent outbursts of passion, at which times 
Maurice was the only person who had the slightest control over her. 
Every year these paroxysms of temper increased, and Maurice naturally 
became alarmed and anxious, and Kate very nervous and ill. 

It was the hope of subduing her wayward and erratic temper which 
caused Maurice to send to England for a lady suitable in birth and 
education to undertake the management of this strangely-constituted 
child. 

Hence the arrival of Maud Slingsby, the orphan daughter of an 
English clergyman, with whose family the Trevanions had been ac- 
quainted when in England. 
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ASTRA CASTRA.* 


One of the first objects in establishing a new science is no doubt to 
collect and arrange all those desultory notices of its early recognised 
appearance, which are to be gleaned amongst the waifs and strays of 
literature—to analyse the first crude theories, to exhaust analogy, and, 
from experiments, proceed to well-ascertained facts, and thus lay a foun- 
dation-stone. 

The impounding of all that has been said on any special subject from 
its first eppearance to the writer’s time, is one of those laudable tasks that 
provides a fair starting-pomt for future improvement, and of this class 
is the work before us. 7 

Astronomy, chemistry, geology, &c., have all owed their existence to 
this curative spirit, and had it not been for Ptolemy, Galileo might not 
have been attracted to the study of the heavenly bodies. As for geo- 
logy, its struggles against popular prejadices are fresh im every one’s 
recollection. Religions are many, Truth is one,” was aptly remarked 
by the Chinese neophyte to his Jesuit preceptor. 

Had the noble author of the “ Century of Inventions” lived only a 
little later, what a stride still farther ahead might not civilisation have 
made; but, unfortunately, in his day the world searcely recognised, or 
had forgotten its divine architect, and the most sublime truths of physics 
were superstitiously mistaken for the handiwork of the Arch Enemy. 

‘* Astra Castra,” it may be observed, is by a practical aéronaut, and 
although the author disclaims any more pretensions than those of a guide 
to information on his favourite study, he underrates the service which 
he has done the latter. 

The work is sufficiently comprehensive without being tediously diffuse, 
and the twelve chapters are well arranged under the following heads : 

1. The Dawn. 

2. The Normal Clairvoyance of Poets’ Imagination—Classical myths 
and speculations. . 

3. A chapter on the earlier atronauts, Montgolfier, Charli¢res, Cavallo, 
Zambeecari, Blanchard, Lunardi, &e. 

4. Is devoted to the dangerous experiments made in the Charlo- 
Montgolfier balloon, the tragical end of the gallant Pilatre de Rosier, 
use of the parachute, &c.t 

5. Is a chronicle of aéronautic events from 1800 to 1825, including 
Napoleon’s ideas, and those of other scientific men. 


* Astra Castra. By Hatton Turnor, Rifle Brigade. Chapman and Hall. 
1865. 

+t The brothers Garnerin were the first who descended in a parachute. Eliza 
Garnerin, daughter of one of the aérostats, was the first female who ventured 
to quit the balloon in the frail parachute, and afterwards no less than thirty-nine 
times performed the perilous experiment. It has been supposed that the first 
time a balloon was employed to assist in the art of war was in the late campaign 
in Italy, when the Emperor Napoleon III. availed himself of it for surveying pur- 
poses. His great uncle, however, considered that the balloon might be rendered 
useful, and it was employed at the battle of Fleurs to watch the movements of 
the enemy. 
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6. Is full of grand descriptions of the phenomena of the air. 
7 and 8. Touch on an apocryphal aérostatic establishment in China, 
and are full of interesting information on Messrs. Green’s, Coxwell’s, 
Glaisher’s, and M. Nadar’s ascents, Mr. Lowe’s transatlantic scheme, 
and war-balloons, &c. . 

9and 10. Are devoted to scientific opinions and practical adrosta- 
tion. 

While 11 is judiciously devoted to a review of the senseless ridicule 
bestowed by the ignorant and self-sufficient on an infant science, 

12. Is a review of the past and hopes for the future. 

But the author, although he has given the history of balloons, by no 
means embraces the views of those who hope to make the present bal- 
loon the prototype of more perfect machines on the same principle; on 
the contrary, he recognises the fact that aérostation is now fairly divided 
between two opposing parties—namely, those who say we must be lighter 
than the air in order to rise into it, and those who assert that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we should be heavier, in order to travel, and not 
simply to float. 

Of course the social revolution produced by a successful navigation of 
the atmosphere is too stupendous to be at once recognised. Food, dress, 
architecture, war, government, and the “ executive’ everywhere, would 
require to be changed, but before this can come to pass who may ven- 
ture to say what shall happen ! 

The series of adventures, experiments, and theories, now carefally 
collated and reduced to a systematic form, give to aérostation the toga 
pretexta which entitles it to assert its own importance in the common- 
wealth of reason. 

Perhaps no class of experiments, equally interesting, and so full of 
thrilling and sublime incidents, has ever been so much exposed to the 
sneers of that portion of our fellow-men whose narrow prejudices and 
apathetic spirit would have left us to this day without the benefit of gas 
in our streets, or steam-engines on Jand or sea. That aérostation, how- 
ever, was not always and everywhere subjected to contempt, is evident 
from the poetical fictions of the ancients, and in modern times the re- 
ward of a great aérostat by a patent of nobility and a grant of arms 
(significant of the object, but Aeraldically anything but creditable), are 
sufficient commentaries on the absurd caricatures which, to some extent, 
succeeded in prejudicing the world, and certainly not a little assisted 
in jockeying this science when fairly started in the race of civilisation 
with those others which have so greatly ameliorated the condition of 
mankind with the last hundred years, and even made human life prac- 
tically of much longer duration. 

In his first chapter, a comparison of early navigation and aérostation, 
the author justly observes that “ much of the ridicule that Noah had to 
bear may perhaps have arisen from the complete novelty of the at- 
tempt.” 

The experiments in aérostation within the present century were con- 
ducted under great disadvantages, owing to the frivolous tone of society 
in England, as we discover from the diaries not only of professional 
busy-bodies and gossips like Mr. Raikes, but of men of talent. We had, 
no doubt, good lawyers, generals, + nr. and not a few poets and 
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men of science, but that generation, like its immediate predecessor, was 
thorougly corrupt, and its judgment on almost every subject has been 
reversed by the superior intelligence of the present day. 

Many of the caricatures in question have been judiciously introduced, 
but the most significant is certainly that m which a locomotive is repre- 
sented as blown to pieces, while a balloon is rising overhead. The mass 
of mankind is not equal to its leaders, and very unwillingly submits to be 
led, yet led it always will be, in the end, by the apostles of truth. 

The larger illustrations m this work are remarkable, and have been 
selected with care and discrimination. We allude to those reproduced 
by the rapid photo-zineographic process of Sir Henry James. Although 
al bear on the subject, we would call attention to a capital group of 
young Boors, as one of the clearest and best executed of these plates. 
“M. Nadar’s Ideas” is another striking illustration, and the conception 
has something grand in it. 

The establishment of a periodical, in which will be recorded from time 
to time current theories, adventures, experiments, and general infor- 
ination in convexion with this subject, is now an accomplished fact, and 
much benefit to the struggling science is expected from L’ Aéronaute of 
Paris. 

Although, statistically, England has taken the lead in the exploration 
of the regions of space, the inventive genius still belongs to France. Per- 
haps the characteristic anecdote told of good old George IIL., who, on 
seeing for the first time a balloon in mid-air, remarked complaceutly, 
* People in France make fools of themselves, but. I hope my subjects 
won’t be like them,” may have had a considerable influence in retarding 
the spirit of enterprise, considering, of course, the weight attached by the 
mass in England to royal utterances. 

We now learn, that of 500 aeronauts from 1783 to 1848, 313 were 
English and 104 French—49 were women, namely, 28 English, 17 
French, and a few others. And in many thousand voyages, only nine 
lives were lost, which seems, after all, a small per-centage compared with 
the results of railway travelling; but this is saying too little, when we 
take into account the special nature of the arrangements attending ex- 
cursions in ‘the air. 

The substitution of ordinary illuminating gas for the hydrogen, used 
by the earlier aérostats, is one of the reasons why accidents are now rare, 
while those that do ‘occasionally happen in ballaon ascents are attri- 
butable mainly to the negligence and folly of the owner, &c.” (p. 289). 
Indeed, not only aérostats, but terrestrial locomotive parasites, might 
take a useful lesson, by observing in our crowded docks the extreme 
care, coolness, and accuracy displayed while one of our gigantic vessels is 
taking up her moorings. 

The scientific questions at issue on the subject of navigating the air 
seem to have resolved themselves into this, that we require not buoyancy, 
but motive power—vital force, so to speak. 

The experiments of Mr. Glaisher and others in meteorology may, 
however, in the mean time, be efficiently accomplished by the present 
machinery of aérial ascent, and a “ fair average of success has attended 
the use of reconnoitring balloons by different armies during the last 
seventy years ;"’ but a time will probably come when our requirements 
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being more extended, we shall be necessitated to work out more effectually 
a plan by which we shall be able to master the currents of the air, as we 
now do those of the sea. - 

In the present volume are some thoughts on the diffusion of light, 
which are eminently suggestive, though vague. 

The theories of light and colour, as at present put forward, fail to 
account for many of the most striking optical phenomena, and, in the 
midst of so much uncertainty, some author lately went so far as to pro- 
pose the substitution of green for blue, amongst the primary colours, an 
error which is not likely to be adopted by scientific men, or even by those 
who have an intuitive knowledge of propriety in the chromatic scale, 
This intuitive perception of “the appropriate in colour”’ is remarkably 
displayed in all Chinese works of art, and it is singular that, while recog- 
nising red, blue, and yellow as the primitive colours, that people should 


add black and white. In short, absolute mathematical demonstration — 


is nowhere to be found amongst all the theories of colour, but effect and 
media are generally clumsily substituted for cause. 

“ But the mere diffusion of light, to whatever extent it might be 
carried, although it might alleviate the intenseness of colour in any ob- 
ject, could never avail to give it a new one, or make that assume ‘the 
front of azure blue,’ whose legitimate aspect was unmitigated sable. This 
is a result which requires: the intervention of another property, in the 
medium; such a one, for instance, as that alluded to, whereby the rays 
of light transmitted through it from above, are made to affect a colour 
suitable to the compound required.* As the intensity of this colour, as 
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* “ With the existence of such a property we were first made acquainted by the 
researches of Sir Isaac Newton; who, having ascertained that vapours, when 
about to condense and coalesce into drops, first become of such a size as to elicit 
the blue rays of transmitted light, was induced to attribute ‘the azure colour of 
the sky to a condition particularly favourable to the exercise of such a property, 
which, it was presumed, existed only in the remoter regions of the upper air, The 
existence of a vapour at all times present in the atmosphere, a circumstance 
essential to the views of Newton, was, however, a weak point in his theory, which 
has induced subsequent inquirers to look for some more permanent quality in the 
same quarter upon which to charge the occurrence of the observed phenomenon, 
Accordingly, after a variety of. experiments, a French philosopher, M. Bouguer, 
considered that he had solved the difficulty by referring the separation of the rays 
in question to a difference in the momenta of the different constituents of solar 
light, whereby the red alone, supposed to be possessed of superior motive euergy, 
made their way unobstructed to the surface of the earth, while the blue, consi- 
dered of weaker impetus, unable to advance, remained behind to imbue with their 
particular colour the remoter strata of the atmospheric fluid by which they had 
been absorbed. These views of M. Bouguer, sufficiently ingenious considering the 
then state of the science, the recent establishment of the theory of undulations 
requires us to interpret after another-form. Admitting the exclusive progress of 
certain rays, but rejecting the grounds of different, momenta by which it was 
formerly wont to be explained, reference must now be had to another principle, 
namely, the critical angle of incidence, whereby the blue rays, insteail of entering 
the body of the atmosphere, are reflected at an angle, and would be altogether 
dismissed unnoticed, but that, owing no doubt to the extreme tenuity of the upper 
strata of the atmosphere, they have already proceeded to a considerable distance 
ere they have encountered sufficient consistency to determine their return. For 
the benefit of the unlearned, however, we may as well observe that it matters 
nought in the least to the subject in hand which or whether any of the views here 
proposed be the correct one. It is enough for us that there is a property of the 
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men of science, but that generation, like its immediate predecessor, was 
thorougly corrupt, and its judgment on almost every subject has been 
reversed by the superior intelligence of the present day. 

Many of the caricatures in question have been judiciously introduced, 
but the most significant is certainly that in which a locomotive is repre- 
sented as blown to pieces, while a balloon is rising overhead. The mass 
of mankind is not equal to its leaders, and very unwillingly submits to be 
led, yet led it always will be, in the end, by the apostles of truth. 

The larger illustrations in this work are remarkable, and have been 
selected with care and discrimination. We allude to those reproduced 
by the rapid photo-zineographic process of Sir Henry James. Although 
ail bear on the subject, we would call attention to a capital group of 
young Boors, as one of the clearest and best executed of these plates. 
“'M. Nadar’s Ideas” is another striking illustration, and the conception 
has something grand in it. 

The establishment of a periodical, in which will be recorded from time 
to time current theories, adventures, experiments, and general infor- 
ination in connexion with this subject, is now an accomplished fact, and 
much benefit to the struggling science is expected from L’ Aéronaute of 
Paris. 

Although, statistically, England has taken the lead in the exploration 
of the regions of space, the inventive genius still belongs to France. Per- 
haps the characteristic anecdote told of good old George III., who, on 
seeing for the first time a balloon in mid-air, remarked complaceutly, 
* People in France make fools of themselves, but. I hope my subjects 
won’t be like them,” may have had a considerable influence in retarding 
the spirit of enterprise, considering, of course, the weight attached by the 
mass in England to royal utterances. 

We now learn, that of 500 aeronauts from 1783 to 1848, 313 were 
English and 104 French—49 were women, namely, 28 English, 17 
French, and a few others. And in many thousand voyages, only nine 
lives were lost, which seems, after all, a small per-centage compared with 
the results of railway travelling; but this is saying too little, when we 
take into account the special nature of the arrangements attending ex- 
cursions in the air. 

The substitution of ordinary illuminating gas for the hydrogen, used 
by the earlier aérostats, is one of the reasons why accidents are now rare, 
while those that do ‘‘ occasionally happen in ballaon ascents are attri- 
butable mainly to the negligence and folly of the owner, &c.” (p. 289). 
Indeed, not only aérostats, but terrestrial locomotive parasites, might 
take a useful lesson, by observing in our crowded docks the extreme 
care, coolness, and accuracy displayed while one of our gigantic vessels is 
taking up her moorings. 

The scientific questions at issue on the subject of navigating the air 
seem to have resolved themselves into this, that we require not buoyancy, 
but motive power—vital force, so to speak. 

The experiments of Mr. Glaisher and others in meteorology may, 
however, in the mean time, be efficiently accomplished by the present 
machinery of aérial ascent, and a “ fair average of success has attended 
the use of recounoitring balloons by different armies during the last 
seventy years;"’ but a time will probably come when our requirements 
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being more extended, we shall be necessitated to work out more effectually 
a plan by which we shall be able to master the currents of the air, as we 
now do those of the sea. 

In the present volume are some thoughts on the diffusion of light, 
which are rey suggestive, though vague. 

The theories of light and colour, as at present put forward, fail to 
account for many of the most striking optical phenomena, and, in the 
midst of so much uncertainty, some author lately went so far as to pro- 
pose the substitution of green for blue, amongst the primary colours, an 
error which is not likely to be adopted by scientific men, or even by those 
who have an intuitive knowledge of propriety in the chromatic scale, 
This intuitive perception of “the appropriate in colour’’ is remarkably 
displayed im all Chinese works of art, and it is singular that, while recog- 
nising red, blue, and yellow as the primitive colours, that people should 
add black and white. In short, absolute mathematical demonstration — 
is nowhere to be found amongst all the theories of colour, but effect aud 
media are generally clumsily substituted for cause. 

“ But the mere diffasion of light, to whatever extent it might be 
carried, although it might alleviate the intenseness of colour in any ob- 
ject, could never avail to give it a new one, or make that assume ‘the 
front of azure blue,’ whose legitimate aspect was unmitigated sable. ‘This 
is a result which requires: the intervention of another property, in the 
medium; such a one, for instance, as that alluded to, whereby the rays 
of light transmitted through it from above, are made to affect a colour 
suitable to the compound required.* As the intensity of this colour, as 
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* “ With the existence of such a property we were first made acquainted by the 
researches of Sir Isaac Newton; who, having ascertained that vapours, when 
about to condense and coalesce into drops, first become of such a size as to elicit 
the blue rays of transmitted light, was induced to attribute ‘the azure colour of 
the sky to a condition particularly favourable to the exercise of such a property, 
which, it was presumed, existed only in the remoter regions of the upper air, The 
existence of a vapour at all times present in the atmosphere, a circumstance 
essential to the views 6f Newton, was, however, a weak point in his theory, which 
has induced subsequent inquirers to look for some more permanent quality in the 
same quarter upon which to charge the occurrence of the observed phenomenon, 
Accordingly, after a variety of. experiments, a French philosopher, M. Bouguer, 
considered that he had solved the difficulty by referring the separation of the rays 
in question to a difference in the momenta of the different constituents of solar 
light, whereby the red alone, supposed to be possessed of superior motive energy, 
made their way unobstructed to the surface of the earth, while the blue, consi- 
dered of weaker impetus, unable to advance, remained behind to imbue with their 
particular colour the remoter strata of the atmospheric fluid by which they had 
been absorbed. These views of M. Bouguer, sufficiently ingenious considering the 
then state of the science, the recent establishment of the theory of undulations 
requires us to interpret after another form. Admitting the exclusive progress of 
certain rays, but. rejecting the grounds of different, momenta by which it was 
formerly wont to be explained, reference must now be had to another principle, 
namely, the critical angle of incidence, whereby the blue rays, insteal of entering 
the body of the atmosphere, are reflected at an angle, and would be altogether 
dismissed unnoticed, but that, owing no doubt to the extreme tenuity of the upper 
strata of the atmosphere, they have already proceeded to a considerable distance 
ere they have encountered sufficient consistency to determine their return. For 
the benefit of the unlearned, however, we may as well observe that it matters 
nought in the least to the subject in hand which or whether any of the views here 
proposed be the correct one. It is enough for us that there is a property of the 
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well as that of the black vault by which it is supported, is a quality sub- 
ordinate to the influence of atmospheric illumination, whatever tends to 
the abatement of that illumination, either by the curtailment of the 
supply, its artificial exclusion from the field of view, the diminution of 
the capacity of the medium for its conveyance, or the remotion from a 
neighbourhood where its natural amount is increased by adventitious re- 
flexion, tends likewise to increase the intensity of the sky, and bring out 
more forcibly the natural obscurity of the ethereal scene. Of these latter, 
the ascent in the balloon is a striking illustration. Diminishing at once 
the density of the medium, and the amount of its terrestrial irradiation, 
at every step he recedes from the surface of the earth, the aSronaut ob- 
tains in the darkened as of the heavenly arch unerrjng tokens of his 
approach to the nether limits of the void and infinite gulf that lies be- 

ond him ; and, I have no doubt, could he but continue his course until 
he had attained the outward margin of the atmosphere, he would, upon 
directing his view into the realms of vacuity, behold an impenetrable 
abyss of perfect blackness, in which every visible source of light would 
stand like a disk of solid flame, unaffected by the vicissitudes that, for 
one-half the period of their revolutions, exclude them from the eye of the 
terrestrial spectator. 

“ How long before that extreme was attained, the latter part of this 
description would have been realised, and the heavenly bodies revealed to 
the naked eye in broad daylight, I cannot take upon me to determine ; 
if, however, the obscuration of the sky (upon which the occurrence of the 
phenomenon in question entirely depends), were to continue to increase 
at the same rate we observe it in the earliest stages of the ascent (and 
there is everf reason to admit the conclusion), I do not think that the 
possibility of witnessing such an occurrence is entirely beyond the hopes 
of the a#ronaut adventurous enough to attempt it.” 

These remarks are by the late Mr. Monck Mason, as are also the fol- 
lowing : 

“ The inexperienced reader will, no doubt, learn with surprise that the 
real form of the earth, as beheld from the car of a balloon sufficiently ele- 
vated in the air, is absolutely the very reverse of that which a first view 
of the case may have hastily inclined him to expect. Such, however, is 
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nature referred to existing in the upper strata of the atmosphere; and that isa 
fact of which we have sufficient proof in the evidence of our senses. 

“Indeed, but that the limits of a note are too restricted for the purpose, it would 
not be a difficult matter to point out occurrences which do not appear to consist 
with any of the views here taken of the subject. For instance, I do not see upon 
which of these grounds can be explained the phenomenon (very frequently ob- 
servable upon occasion of the setting sun) of the complete determination of the 
blue rays to the quarter directly opposite the seat of that luminary, leaving the 
rest of the heavenly hemisphere comparatively devoid of amy such inclination. 
In all these cases the blue, if really obtained by the decomposition of solar light 
in transitu, must not only have traversed one radius of the atmospheric horizon in 
company with the red, but afterwards exclusively continued its course to the 
farther extremity of the opposite one. Another circumstance, apparently incom- 
patible with the foregoing views, is the extraordinary blueness discoverable upon 
the occasion of a sudden rarefaction in the atmosphere: were the blue in these 
cases merely the complement of the red, previously interrupted in its passage, its 
subsequent intervention should only have restored the whole to its primitive con- 
dition of a colourless compound.” ’ 
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undoubtedly the fact. So far from following the course dictated by the 

true conformation of the earth, and sinking in proportion as they recede, 

the edges of the terrestrial plane actually assume a contrary inclination, 

and, rising as the acronaut increases his altitude, realise in their progress 

i appearance of a vast bowl or basin extended on all sides around 
im,”’ 

The simple and grand law of linear perspective, that the horizon is 
always in a plane with the spectator’s eye, be his clevation what it may, 
is necessarily familiar to most readers, and as it must have been recog- 
nised so frequently by Alpine tourists and those used to mountainous 
scenery, it was surely to have been expected by an atronaut. 

This law, however, apart from the present subject, is well calculated 
to excite the imagination, or, at any rate, the speculative faculty, and one 
almost wishes it were possible to reach that point above the earth’s sur- 
face (two thousand miles ?), where should be abrogated this simple rule 
that governs our optical perceptions, and whence we should behold 
rolling through boundless space, “ yea, the great globe itself !” 

But we can never soar into that empyrean and contemplate, in sub- 
lime solitude, the solid ball rotating with awful precision through the 
black gulf of ‘the illimitable.” No! this mortal must put on im- 
mortality before the wonders of the heavens can be revealed to anything 
of earth’s from such a point of view. 

If, however, we fancy, apart from the conditions of human life, a man 
standing on the fragment of an asteroid, before it had spun itself into a 

here, he would be seen standing on vast precipices—foundationless— 
and looking down into the starry heavens, just as we see them mirrored, 
while resting on our oars, on the placid surface of some silent Scottish 
lake. But, of course, in such a war of elements and struggle of natural 
forces, there might be nothing but darkness and earthquakes. 

In concluding this notice of an elegant and interesting work, we can- 
not do better than quote the words of a noble author : 

“On the earth and on the sea man has attained to powers of loco- 
motion with which, in strength, endurance, aud in velogity, no animal 
movement can compare. But the air is an element on which he cannot 
travel—-an ocean which he cannot navigate. The birds of heaven are 
still his envy, and on the paths they tread he cannot follow. As yet !— 
for it is not certain that this exclusion is to be perpetual. His failure 
has resulted quite as much from his ignorance of natural laws as from 
his inability to meet the conditions which they demand. All attempts 
to guide bodies buoyant in the air must be fruitless. Balloons are mere 
toys. No flying animal has ever been formed on the principle of 

ncy. . . . When science shall have discovered some moving power 
greatly lighter than any we yet know, in all probability the problem will 
be solved. But of one thing we may be sure—that if man is ever 
destined to navigate the air, it will be by a strict obedience to the laws, 
and by a close imitation of the means which have been employed by the 
Creator for the same purpose in flying animals.”* 





* The Duke of Argyll. 
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THE DEMON WIFE. 


I. 


“ Dea! dead !” were the only words uttered in wild delirium by Harold 
Montgomery, but six days since so strong in his youthful manhood, so 
full of happiness, of every blessing that fortune and friends can give, and 
now, fever im its most raging, most dangerous form, threatened the life 
that had been so dear to him and so precious to others. 

Each time the delirious cry was repeated, a groar of agony escaped 
the elder of two women watching over him, The striking similarity of 
feature proclaimed her the mother of the sufferer. She still retained 
much of the beauty for which she had been remarkable in early youth ; 
and though left still young a widow, she had dedicated her whole life to 
this youth, her only child. 

The younger lady formed a great contrast in outward appearance to 
the elder; there were no traces of near relationship between them, 
although she was the niece of Harold’s mother, the daughter of a younger 
brother, who had early in life gone to India, and had there married the 
daughter of an Indian officer, whose mother had been (although carefully 
concealed) descended from the native race. 

The tall, slight, undulating form had its marked Eastern origin, and 
the face, without any beauty but its dark eyes, with the blue whiteness 
that gives such lustre. The small head was covered with masses of that 
Jong, black, silky hair that usually accompanies that black, black eye. 

This young girl, now twenty, was only nine when her father died, 
bequeathing her to his dear sister Montgomery, her own mother being 
already dead. The child was sent, with the faithful ayah who had 
nursed her, to England, and had remained ever since with her kind aunt, 
who had been a second mother to her. 

And who was dead? And why this wild ery from Harold Mont- 
gomery? It was his young and beautiful betrothed, to whom he was to 
have been united in a few days, when a sudden attack of bronchitis had 
snatched her from him, without even the sorrowful consolation of one 
farewell. He was absent regulating some affairs on his estates in the 
north of England when the first news of her illness reached him. The 
fragile girl was so subject to these attacks that he did not at once fly to 
her, and the second tidings was a telegram—‘“ She is dead !” 

He had returned home in the wildest grief. This was his first sorrow, 
and it was uncontrollable. They even feared that in the first outburst of 
his agony he would have destroyed himself. Perhaps in merey came the 
raging fever that rendered him unconscious of his mental suffering. 

The ninth day came and the fever left him, and he became for the 
first time aware of his mother’s presence. “How did she die ?’’ he 
murmured, as he Jeant his pale cheek upon her breast ; and she told him 
the shart dismal tale so tenderly, so caressingly, that even in this bitter 
moment the maternal influence was deeply felt, and he wept upon her 
bosom tears that relieved his oppressed heart, and she did not try to 
check them, as she told him that on the first alarm of his Rosalind’s illness 
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she and her niece Theresa had flown to her, although her state had in- 
spired no alarm even to her own mother and loving relatives. The third 
morning she was said to be already better. As i was much attached 
to her friend Theresa, she was to remain and read to her. On that same 
evening her niece returned, rushed into her arms, exclaiming, ‘“ Poor 
Rosalind is dead !” 

Here the prudent mother put the calming potion to his lips, and he 
soon sank into a long and deep sleep. 

Each day brought strength to the body, but the mind remained ab- 
sorbed in grief ; there seemed to be no cure for his despair. He was soon 
able to sit up, and shortly to leave his room, leaning on his mother and 
his cousin. He took her hand affectionately one day, sitting beside his 
mother on the couch, and told her he had resolved upon his future life— 
to exchange from the Guards into a regiment on active service, throw 
himself into the thickest of the first battle, and end his sufferings. 

With all her love for him, his mother felt indignant at his selfishness, 
and it was with great effort she spoke with calmness. 

“ And you, my son, so blessed with everything that nature can bestow 
—rank, wealth, friends, I miglit add, perhaps, a devoted mother— would 
sacrifice all these great benefits to impotent grief! You are rebelling 
against the will of Him who has given and who has taken away. Reason- 
able sorrow ever meets with sympathy, and that you have most fully. 
Time will do the rest. Do not let me think my son wanting in moral 
courage.” 

“ Oh! mother, do not, for the first time in all your life, be cruel to me. 
I am so wretched! I so loved her! Time can have no effect on my 
sorrow, for it cannot give me back my Rosalind.” 

It was evident that no reasoning or common sense could prevail. She 
arranved the pillows, she bathed his temples, and left him to his sorrowful 
reflections. 

Mrs. Montgomery was wringing her hands in despair when she met 
Theresa, gliding along with her noiseless step; every movement was so 
still, so quick, that Harold, in his childish days, used often in play to call 
her his “ black kitten.” 

“Theresa !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Montgomery, “ you love my Harold, and 
you must save him from himself.”’ 

A deep flush suffused the pale cheek as she replied : 

‘What can J do, dearest aunt?” 

‘You must make him love you. A new love must replace the old.”’ 

* But, aunt, he never loved me.” ; 

** That is possible. His heart was early absorbed in a strong affection 
for Rosalind ; such frantic grief rarely lasts, but his must be checked at 
once, or he will abandon home, fortune, station, everything. You know 
how well I have administered the large estates left him by his father, 
that my own fortune is considerable, and if he die childless all this accu- 
mulation of wealth will go to strangers. You are portionless, Theresa, 
but, if you succeed in the task I entrust to you, I shall settle the half of 
all I possess exclusively on yourself. Of course my son is entitled to a 
much higher connexion, but time presses.” 

“ Aud what if I succeed ?” 

“What? Why, you become his wife.” 
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II. 


“Wuar strange melody there is in your voice, Theresa,” said Harold, 
as she read to him every passage from his favourite authors that was cal- 
culated to win him from his fixed idea. He would frequently interrupt 
the reading to recur to his own projects, but, as the physician impera- 
tively ordered mild “ sea air” before he could be allowed to attempt any 
military change, he was conveyed down to Ventnor, Isle of Wight. The 
change of air and scene, where there were no reminiscences of his lost 
love, were highly beneficial, and ‘Theresa saw with delight her work pro- 
gressing. He even one day exclaimed, after long gazing at her, “‘ How 
beautiful your eyes are, dear cousin !—so dark and lustrous! I have 
often heard them admired, but had never myself remarked them before.” 

And thus, day by day, some new perfection of form or feature dawned 
upon him. She had alone the power to soothe him ; she played and sang 
divinely ; in short, she became necessary to his existence. As he re- 
gained his strength, and could ride, he found her the best, the most 
graceful horsewoman he had ever seen. He was no longer in haste to 
return to town, and he spoke but rarely of his intention to leave his regi- 
ment; he even remembered there were many pleasant fellows in it whom 
he liked extremely. 

A short time more, and he was able to speak of his adored Rosalind 
as something that “had been.” 

On their return to London, his mother proposed a tour in France. 
The vivifying air of Paris would complete his cure, and also afford plea- 
sure to ‘Theresa, who deserved some little recreation after her long con- 
finement to a sick-room. He cheerfully acquiesced, and they started for 
that capital. After a short sojourn there, they extended their excursion 
to Italy, and on arriving in Florence they took one of those charming 
villas on the banks of the Arno. The lovely scene, the balmy air, the 
aroma of delicious flowers, that indescribable fascination that subdues the 
senses, and bids reason sleep, all worked upon him as he laid listlessly on 
an easy-chair, although perfectly restored to health, watching the grace- 
ful movements of Theresa, as she “skimmed” about the room, placing, 
with artistic taste, bouquets of fresh flowers. She looked round at him 
suddenly, and said : ° 

“ You are now quite well, Harold, and no longer require a nurse.’ In 
his turn he looked fixedly at her. ‘ My dear aunt,” she continued, ‘‘ has 
determined on not going so far as Rome. She prefers remaiming here, 
and Lady D. has kindly invited me to accompany her. With your per- 
mission | shall go.” 

“You leave us, Theresa! How could you have such a cruel thought? 
You are necessary to my life. You absent, I should sink down again into 
my state of listless misery. © Theresa, do not leave me! You know 
my heart is in the grave of Rosalind ; that first fresh love can never be 
revived ; but all my broken heart can give, all my better judgment cau 
desire, is for you, Theresa.” And starting up, he caught her to his breast, 
exclaiming, “ Stay with me, Theresa,—and be my wife !”” 


She told him how fondly, how deeply she had ever loved him ; the suf- 
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fering his indifference for her and his love for another had caused her, the 
agony of that she could never express. Yet she watched by her rival with 
the tenderest solicitude, and her last words were addressed to her, to be 
conveyed to him. 

“Stop, Theresa! Never speak of her; for once only let me again 
mention her and my devotion to her, my heart must ever be faithful to 
her memory. Impossible to love again as I loved her ; but the tenderest 
esteem, the truest appreciation of your goodness, all that I feel for you, 
Theresa. The only woman I could marry is yourself; accept me as I am, 
and I will fulfil my debt of gratitude to you and my dear mother, who 
so earnestly wishes to see me married.” 

They went all three to Rome together, and determined to remain 
abroad till twelve months should have elapsed since the death of his 
affianced bride ; there were still six to pass. ‘They then retraced their 
steps homeward, and announced their intended marriage, which was 
solermnised, not in London, but at their principal estate in shire ; his 
mother feared the remembrance of the marriage that “‘ was to have been”’ 
would cast a shadow on the present one. 

If ever two women loved each other it was Theresa and the ayah, who 





had nursed and never left her ; she was still to be always near her. The. 


short journey to the Lakes for the “ honeymoon”’ was their first separation, 
and the ayah felt it deeply; on Theresa’s return to the magnificent 
‘“*home” now hers, they remained locked in a tender embrace. They 
were alone. 

‘“* Now,” said Theresa, “I can speak, and let the feelings that oppress 
my heavy heart escape. Iam his wife; my early dream of ambition is 
fulfilled ; and by her wish, his mother’s ! i have been a slave to their 
caprices for many years, a toy to play with. The talents her ostentation 
developed in me were for the amusement of their friends, and at last she 
wished my marriage with her son. Why? Not for love of me, but that 
I was the instrument at hand to cure him of his stupid grief for that in- 
sipid thing his love. His life must be spared at any cost, and I was to be 
the sacrifice ; he ought (she said) to have married better, but opportunity 
favoured me. He must marry at once ; he must have an heir to his fine 
property. I am now mistress of this fine property, and now for my revenge. 
I hate them both. They shall feel it, and you must aid me.” 

The ayah laughed her delight, her white teeth glittering in their coral 
gums, and the black eyes shining with the joy she felt. 

‘Yes, revenge, dear lady ; how sweet it is. The time has come at 
ast.” 

And each of these fiend-like creatures went her way ;—the one back 
to her loyal, unsuspecting husband. He met her with a tender smile, she 
twined her arms around his neck. 

“You used, dear Harold, in sport to call me your ‘ black kitten.’ ” 

“ Because, love, your touch was so soft ; soft as your cheek, Theresa, 
and as the beautiful arms that are now caressing me.”’ 

“ But without the claws, dear husband.”’ 

“©, those I never care to feel, and never shall, I am persuaded.” 
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II. 


Tre promised visit of Mrs. Montgomery was expected with unfeigned 
joy by Harold, and, apparently, by his wife ; no one knew the tastes of her 
second mother, her dear benefactress, so well as she, Those many sweet 
attentions peculiar to women, the choice of colour, perfume, flowers, a 
thousand pleasing arts that are put in requisition for those they love, 
were now practised by Theresa, and yet she contrived with the most 
subtle art to make her mother-in-law feel it was no longer her home, that 
she was now the mistress, but the mother of her husband was ever to be 
welcome to their home, in whichever of their houses they might be, when 
she would favour them with her presence. ‘The visit was a short one; 
there was an “indescribable something’ that made her uneasy and un- 
comfortable, and yet it was impossible to fix any blame on Theresa, or 
accuse her of any unkindness. She was always smiling, and full of the 
minutest attentions to her husband and his mother, and yet the venom 
of the serpent was felt. It seemed to creep in at every pore, and to fix 
itself on the heart. 

Some months had passed, and they were all looking forward with 
anxious hopes to the birth of an heir to the house, 

‘A boy, mother,” Harold would oftén say. “ The first wish of your 
heart will be accomplished, for I know Theresa will have a boy!” 

What could Harold Montgomery do as the moment approached when 
he hoped to become a father? Flis regiment was ordered to the Crimea ; 
he could not, dared not, stay behind when his honour and his duty called 
him. On this occasion, as on many, his admiration of his wife’s firmness 
and sense of right surprised and charmed him. ‘She was a soldier's 
wife ;” she should be so proud of the laurels he was sure to win. Her 
child would be born, it was true, when his loved father was far away, but 
how lovely ‘he would be by the time he returned. With such specious 
arguments he spent the short time that intervened before his departure, 
and he went, charging her to summon his dear mother to her side. 

“ He is gone, thank Heaven, and his mother shall not come. We are 
told that we are not to take revenge. I scorn all laws but those I choose 
to make, and T will have mine. Every look, every word that made me 
feel my dependence shall be avenged.” 

“ Right, always right, dear mistress,” said the ayah. 

“1 will now put in execution such a scheme that will humble this 

roud woman and her son, and thwart them in their fondest hopes; and 

hail his absence-as propitious to the execution of it. ‘They still con- 
sider me only as their‘tool. I must give them a ‘boy,’ an heir to their 
fine name and fortune, and they shall never have one whilst I live.” 

“But, my dear loved mistress, you cannot do this. You will not hurt 
yourself?” 

“No, I will not hurt myself, be assured of that.” And they both 
laughed merrily. 

Theresa then wrote to her mother-in-law thus : 


“Dearest MorHer,—Do not come to me yet. The first violence of 
my grief at this cruel separation from my Harold must pass away before 
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I can bear to see you. I suppose the nervous excitement under which I 
am suffering is attributable to my situation. 

“To look on your dear face, so like his, would increase my sorrow. I 
have still more than two months to wait the arrival of our ‘ boy,’ and, 
depend on it, dear mother, you shall be summoned in time. ‘There is a 
young woman in the village in whom I take a great interest. You re- 
member Susan Cook? Poor girl! she married a sergeant in some regi- 
ment going also to the Crimea, She is in great grief, and the similarity 
of our situations interests me extremely. She is also soon to become a 
mother. She is very poor, and I have taken her into the house. Should 
I not be a successful nurse myself, Susan will perform that envied office 
for me. 

“Bless you, dear mother of my beloved husband, and pray for 

“* Your devoted 
** THERESA.” 


“ Send this letter to the post,” giving it to the ayah, ‘ And now, 
delivered of both mother and son, you and I will act together unmolested. 
Susan must be well cared for; she is already much attached to me. I 
have deceived that tiresome old woman, Mrs. Montgomery ; that is my 
‘trade,’ and I can do it well. I have told her I do not expect the ‘ heir’ 
for two months. Within one, however, I hope for the opportunity of 
carrying out my plan.” 

‘‘ But the plan, dear lady; if not confided to me, how am I to play my 
part, for no other than myself shall have your confidence? You know, 
also, my prevailing passion to be jealousy. I have been your foster- 
mother, your friend, your confidante. Did I not forego ‘caste’ in my own 
country and come with you to England, and have remained, bearing, for 
your sake, the insulting jeers of the household ? They thought, and they 
think still, that I neither understand nor speak their language. You 
alone know how well I can write, as well as speak, you having taught me 
for your own purposes. Your purposes are mine, whatever they may be. 
What is your scheme? It is evident it respects the child. But mark 
well, perverted as I am in most things, I will not lend myself to that— 
to hurt, perhaps to kill, the child.” 

“You are raving, foolish woman! Could you suppose I would en- 
danger my own safety, or entrust my secret to another than yourself? 
Besides, dear nurse, are you not sure of my affection, the only being in 
this wide world whom I have ever loved ?” And she embraced the woman 
tenderly. 

She was appeased ; but this burst of jealous feeling gave Theresa much 
uneasiness, and yet she feared to show the disgust she now felt for her. 
She determined on taking the mother of Susan as the monthly nurse, of 
course in opposition to her husband’s mother, who had intended sending 
from London a woman of great experience. 


IV. 


EvERYTHING seemed to favour the hideous plot of this fiendish woman. 
She had arrived at the culminating point of her revenge. Every precau- 
tion had been so well devised between herself and her confidante, that 
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success must attend whichever plan it might be necessary to resort to. 
Fortune served them better even than their most sanguine hopes, for the 
two—the lady and the poor woman—were almost simultaneously de- 
livered, and both had boys. One was dead—but not the right one, for it 
was Susan’s. The event, on the part of Theresa, was so entirely unex- 
pected, that no one was there to assist her but Susan’s mother, the village 
midwife. 

“Take this away,” she said to the ayah, “and bring the dead child 
here. It shall be registered and buried with all the pomp due to the heir 
of the Montgomerys.” 

“And yours, ao mistress—must it go? Must I do your cruel 
bidding, and take it to the Foundling ?” 

“ You are taking advantage of my weakness, woman. Take it away, 
and be mindful of the directions I have already given.” 

* Dear a4 the midwife continues in fainting-fits worse than those of 





yesterday. Have you not the same smelling-bottle used before ?”’ 
“ Yes; but Give it to her, for there must be no witness to this 
deed.” 


It is wonderful how the power of “ will” can get the better of human 
frailty and bodily suffering. While other women would have keen pros- 
trated by the situation, Theresa with firm voice was dictating her hideous 
plot to her accomplice. However, Nature demands her rights, and the 
exertion was too much for her. She fell into a fit that looked so like 
death, that all the ayah’s love returned for her twofold. She long re- 
mained inanimate, and awoke to consciousness to find the doctor, a new 
nurse, and her mother-in-law by her side. She would not commit herself 
by speaking. ‘The agonised tears of Mrs. Montgomery soon told the 
depth of her sorrow, and of her disappointment for the dead child. 

“* Where is the ayah?” asked Theresa, faintly. Poor Susan was ex- 
tremely ill, and the ayah, kind soul, had taken the child to a wet-nurse 
for her. ‘“ And the midwife who attended me?” 

“Do not ask, my child; it is like a visitation on the woman for not 
calling the doctor in time. When the village doctor was hastily sum- 
moned to attend you, fearing the delay of sending for the London 
physician, he found the midwife in one of the fits to which she was sub- 
ject, and—pray, Theresa, ask no more.” 

: a You have said enough, dear mother.’ ‘The poor woman was 
ead. 

These contending emotions were too much for her ; the doctor ordered 
the most perfect quiet. There were no bad symptoms; nothing but 
excess of weakness. As they left her to the much-needed repose, she 
smiled, and could have laughed aloud, but for the fear of being heard. 

Refreshed by a long sleep, she opened her eyes and met the dark gaze 
of the ayah bent upon her. 

“ Dear, dear mistress, you are safe, and your wishes are all aceom- 
plished.” 

“ Relate.” 

“ Susan was delirious, and did not know her child was dead. I waited 
until the telegraph had brought your mother and the doctor that they 
might see the living child by Susan’s side and the dead with you. I 
then offered to take baby to a good woman, a friend of mine, who nursed 
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it for Susan, who was in a very precarious state, and I set out accordingly, 
but a new and great difficulty arose. If Susan recovered she 
naturally wish to know where I had placed her child. Musing seriously 
over this, I arrived at the Foundling Hospital. Fate still favoured our 
project, for there was a wretched, squalid creature at the door with a 
new-born infant in her arms, and I bought it. I shall not easily forget 
her sobs of agony at parting with her child, but she must hide her shame. 
You can suppose the rest. I left your child in the Foundling, and 
brought back the other to figure as Susan’s child.”’ 

*«‘ But did you see him properly registered, and can I never see him ?” 

““O yes, dear lady ; do you think I would negleet your child ?” 

“ Was he strong, was he handsome, was he like——— ?” 

‘He had your eyes, and 1 so loved him for it, that I would have 
iven worlds to keep him here to be our pride and joy, but I dared not 
isobey you.” 

“My boy! my boy! I never thought my heart would yearn towards 
him! My child! 1 must see him, an unknown feeling beats within me. 
© God! is this thy retribution? Is my revenge to fall back upon 
myself? I was a mother, and I have sacrificed my child. Had he been 
near me now I would have pressed him to my breast, my whole existence 
might have changed to good, but now—vengeance for this sacrifice, for 
this horrible suffering, shall be added to the rest.” 

The ayah tenderly pressed her hand upon her breast and bedewed it 
with natural tears, for she had had a child, and lost it. She was a bad 
creature, but she had deeply mourned her dead son. She gave her mis- 
tress the calming draught, and anxiously watched her broken slumbers, 
for what medicine could calm that guilty mind? Days, weeks passed 
away, and Theresa was restored to health. 

As strength returned, her hatred for her husband’s mother increased. 
This poor lady had watched by her with increased tenderness, striving to 
alleviate her anguish for her dead child. She entered the room one day 
with a letter in her hand. 

“This is from Harold, dear Theresa; he has behaved bravely, poor 
boy, and is honourably mentioned in all the papers. I am sure his letter 
will console you. He writes to me that his grief was great, but his joy 
for his Theresa’s safety was much greater.” 

She took the letter and perused it. There was a fierceness in her eye 
while she read it that quite surprised the mother, but her own artless 
nature could only allow her to suppose that some words of regret, perhaps 
imprudently expressed, had revived the fierce sorrow she had often re- 
marked in Lie since her confinement. | 

Harold returned: he would have wished to find his mother near his 
wife, but she had been gone some time. Her dear husband must feel 
she would have kept her near her had it beeu possible; he knew that his 
mother had always been the only one since early childhood she had ever 
known. She was her father’s sister, and as such was inexpressibly dear to 
her; as he must be sure of this, he would not misconstrue her words 
when she told him how much his mother was changed towards her; her 
character, her temper were quite altered. She could only ascribe it to her 
great disappointment, but it was scarcely just to add this punishment to 
the misfortune she had suffered in losing her child. 
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Harold did not, as was his custom, fly to his mother. His wife’s words 
had prevailed, and he thought his mother cruel! She who had fostered 
him with such tenderness !—she cruel! A month elapsed before he 
visited her, and he returned to his home without her. She found him 
neglectful and cold, and he had found her changed.- She had been 
unkind to Theresa. Thus the seeds of mutual estrangement were sown 
between the mother and her only son—she who had “as her own life 
loved him.” 

Harold had a frank, cheerful nature. There was ne great strength of 
character, perhaps, or it might never have been developed. He was the 
child of Fortune: happiness had always surrounded him from his birth 
in every form ; every wish was gratified as soon as expressed. What, 
then, could now cause such a manifest change in him? He had a de- 
voted wife, so much so that she seemed to throw a net around him, to 
envelop him so entirely with herself, that her tastes insensibly overreached 
and then took the place of his. He dearly prized his horses and manly 
ree but she loved him so devotedly that she was jealous of occupation 
she could not share. Her health, she said, was so delicate, he must 
always accompany her in her quiet rides. “ And yet, Theresa,” he would 
mildly urge, ‘‘ you used to love a scamper on a high-blooded horse, and 
even to follow the hounds.” Yes, that was before the fatal blow her 
feelings had sustained. His favourite charger, that had borne him so 
bravely at Inkermann, and was dear to him as a friend, made her nervous 
whenever he mounted him ; but he must make no sacrifice for her; she 
who had failed in giving him an heir, she deserved no consideration. 
The horse was sold. 

He would take his gun, he was proud of his preserves, but in the act 
of starting for a few days’ sport she would be taken ill. Could he leave 
her? And he sunifienl 

Had he not been assured this thraldom arose from excess of love, it 
would have been unbearable ; yet, even with that conviction, it was often 
irksome. 

“Only think, Theresa,” he said one day. ‘“ Beaumont of ours, your 
old admirer, who I sometimes think you jilted for me, is going to marry 
that pretty-looking fair-haired girl who was your favourite at school, and 
used to come to spend the day with you occasionally. If not disagreeable 
to you, love, I should like to invite him here, and it would be easy to renew 
former acquaintance with this young girl and her mother.” 

“ Certainly,” she replied, ‘and 1 will invite them also; and with a 
few others we can have a cheerful party for the Easter holidays.” 

He was delighted at the prospect of this gay change, and so was she, 
each in the other’s own fashion; he for the pleasure of offering hospi- 
tality to a comrade who he liked much, and she that she might mar the 
happiness of both, and prevent the marriage—for Theresa herself had 
almost loved that man, and he had certainly loved her, but there was 
no fortune on either side; but that he should now prefer another was gall 
and wormwood to her, and she resolved it should not be. 








